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AMERICAN DRESS. 


De kleederen maken den man. (“Clothes make the man.”)—Dvurcen Provers. 


Ir is a very common and a very crro- 
neous impression, that railways, steam- 
ers, and telegraphs have reduced the 
world to outward and inward uniform- 
ity. Appearances, it is true, seem to 
favor the assertion. In the salons of 
the upper ten thousand, one and the 
same costume is seen from the Ural 
Mountain to the mouth of the Tajo, 
and the guests at a rout in the West 
End might appear at a ball at Macao 
without requiring a change of dress, 
The “glass of fashion” at the Champs 
Elysées passes unobserved at Buyuk- 
dere, and the dress made by Mmes. 
Delphine and Ruelle in the Rue Gaillon 
is sure to please at Rio, and to be “ the 
correct thing ” at Melbourne. 

But appearances are deceitful, and the 
seeming uniformity exists only on the 
surface. The fact is,that broad differ- 
ences have vanished, and the distinctions 
have become nicer, finer, and more in- 
dividual. The superficial observer could 
not fail to notice, in former days, the 
variety of costumes in the Swiss can- 
tons, and at a glance discern the very 
town from which the pifferario came, 
who played his abominable bagpipe 
under the windows of his Roman hotel 
at Christmas, But since men have be- 


come too lazy to go to a tailor, and 
prefer buying their clothes at a slop- 
shop—since women have bowed down 
before that hideous golden calf, the 
Demi-Monde, and consent to bear its 
meretricious livery—the national and 
even the provincial costume has become 
a thing of the past; but all the greater 
is now the importance of the individual 
costume, 

The observant traveller will not 
fail to recall in many a quiet town 
of the midland counties a number of 
sturdy Englishmen, with independence 
enough to wear what their fathers wore 
before them, and thus to prove them- 
selves men of pluck as well as of a 
strongly-marked character. It is only 
the man without character who looks 
like every body else. A real indi- 
viduality never fails to show itself in 
the outward form alsc, and the Dutch 
proverb, quoted above, ought more 
truthfully to be read backward: “ Man 
makes thie clothes.” England still has 
not only its orthodox Quaker with his 
simple garb in spotless tidiness, but also 
the ruddy farmer in his cutaway and 
topboots; the former officer with his 
high stock and close-buttoned frogged 
coat, and the fine old gentlemen in silk 
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stockings and a soupgon of powder. 
The square-cut collar betrays the clergy- 
man even among dissenters, and the 
habitué at Tattersall’s, from the sporting 
duke to the diminutive jockey, affects 
his “ horsy ” dress; the bishop still ap- 
pears at dinner with his quaint silk 
apron, so much admired and so faith- 
fully copied by American bishops after 
the Lambeth Conference, and the Uni- 
versity man still adheres to his insignia, 
from the crimson gown with its gold 
lace which adorns the doctor-in-law, to 
the modest black gown worn by the 
deputy-assistant beadle. Even the fair 
venture still, and with well-earned suc- 
cess, upon some variety of costume. 
The chambermaid knows too well how 
becoming her cap and bright ribbons 
are to discard them as a “ badge of 
servitude ;” the archery field and the 
croquet ground make a welcome excuse 
for special cuts and colors; and even 
the garden costume, with its broad hat, 
huge overall, and stout gauntlets can be 
readily made into a bewitching dis- 
guise. Quiet cathedral towns and re- 
mote nooks and corners in Wales or the 
Northern Riding furnish the painter 
with delightful bits of quaint, old-fash- 
ioned costumes, and poor old Ireland is 
absolutely picturesque in the coquettish 
skill and the absurd fun which appear 
in the dress of her sons and daughters. 

And who has ever been forced to 
spend a day in a provincial town of 
France without finding ample food for 
his mind in the infinite variety of strik- 
ing contrasts and of delicate shades 
which he must have noticed there in 
the dress of the good people? It is 
only Madame the Prefect’s wife, and 
some great and noble lady of the neigh- 
borhood, who dare display the fashions 
of the capital; every body else econo- 
mizes too much to change dresses and 
bonnets and caps of a sudden: they 
have to be altered and made over again 
more than once, and in the mean while 
the town presents the fashions of every 
year for nearly a generation. There the 
eue may still be seen to hang down 
many a yet unbent neck ; there bonnets 
of the coal-scuttle order, mittens of 
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Maltese lace, and low-heeled shoes are 
still considered respectable, and a dress 
of Swiss muslin with a rose in the hair 
is full-dress for the richest man’s daugh- 
ter. 

Or an hour spent at the door of 
the cathedral of Siena will bring the 
observer a rich harvest of quaint and 
beautiful costumes, from the old Conte 
in his peagreen dress-coat and nankeen 
trousers, who leads the Contessa by the 
tips of her fingers across the high step- 
ping-stones, very proud of her black- 
lace veil, the only covering of her head, 
her short, balloon-shaped dress of yel- 
low satin adorned with crimson em- 
broidery, and her prayer-book and fan 
alike inlaid with costly family-jewels, to 
the crowd of contadine in their beauti- 
ful and brilliant national costume. 

Or a trip of a few hours on a trim 
little iron steamer lands you on the 
wharves of Stockholm, where all the 
power and charm of a French court 
have not yet been able to strip the 
native of his plain but handsome garb ; 
and the man from Dalecarlia still glories 
in the coat and hat which his fathers 
wore several centuries ago, when the 
great Vasa hid in their loyal valleys. 
A day’s journey on the famous railways, 
which filled the coffers of the Balti- 
morean contractor with millions and 
the minds of Russian officials with 
amazement at a shrewdness superior to 
their own, will carry you to the very 
heart of the “ Coming Man’s” empire 
and surround you with novel scenery 
and still more novel costumes. The 
mujik in his blue blouse, with the 
leather belt, his trousers stuffed in his 
boots of “ Russia” leather, his broad 
flat cap, and the immense auburn beard 
kissing the hem of your coat; and the 
rich banker’s wife in her jewelled head- 
dress, her oddly cut bodice and her 
thick layers of rouge—are so utterly 
different from all you have seen else- 
where, that you no longer think of the 
uniform mankind is said to wear. 

But above all, if you follow in the 
track of the still fair Empress, who, a 
few months ago, accomplished her deli- 
cate Eastern mission, and take a chair 
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in the Esbekieh at Cairo, you will see a 
scene far surpassing any masked ball 
you ever attended, in variety of cos- 
tume and richness of coloring. “ Black 
spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 
mingle, mingle, mingle,” and every race 
of the earth, save our new friend, John 
Chinaman, has its representatives on this 
amusing stage. The men of the Bible, 
the Arabian Nights, and the pictured 
stories of the Pharaohs, appear here in 
flesh and blood; that young girl, with 
the two-eared pitcher on her head, is 
Cleopatra all over with her lascivious, 
almond-shaped eyes, her low forehead 
and high nose, and her luscious, #well- 
ing lips; that tall, lithe Nubian with 
the proud carriage and noble features is 
no other than Aladdin’s head-steward ; 
and that veiled figure on the brisk little 
donkey, with the babe in her arms, rest- 
ing awhile in the shade of the broad 
sycamore branches, is the Flight into 
Egypt, as you read it in Holy Writ. 

If the Old World is thus as yet far 
from being literally uniform in mind or 
costume, it is different in the New 
World. Here the most distressing mo- 
notony prevails, and even the few na- 
tional traits of former years have long 
since disappeared. The time was, when 
the Georgia gentleman was familiarly 
represented, and not unfrequently firm- 
ly believed by credulous foreigners, to 
dress in a collar and a pair of spurs; 
when the American citizen considered 
it his duty to appear at breakfast in 
full evening costume, and his travelling 
apparel consisted of a suit of black 
broadcloth and a black satin waistcoat. 
But the typical Yankee with his short, 
tight trousers, his ill-fitting coat, his 
slouched hat, and the traditional re- 
volver and bowie-knife, now survives 
only in the illustrations of Punch and 
the mind of a Carlyle. If we except 
the hideous chin-beard still affected by 
some prominent men—fully deserving 
its familiar name of goatee—and a 
fondness for the brightest of colors in 
women, which steadily increases with 
every degree southward, there is noth- 
ing left in our day to distinguish the 
well or ill bred American from the well 
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or ill bred Frenchman or English- 
man. 

There are many causes to which this 
distressing monotony in costume may 
be ascribed. The States never had a 
national costume of their own, such as 
the countries of the Old World possess- 
ed from time immemorial, but followed 
the fashions prevailing in England, as 
they preserved her language and her 
laws. It is true, several millions of 
Europeans have since come over, and 
generally men from the very classes 
which at home still adhered to a pecu- 
liar garb, like the Irish cotter and the 
German or Norwegian peasant. But 
the overwhelming power of absorption, 
which characterizes the ruling race, 
speedily transformed the newcomers in 
this aspect also, and the latter laid 
aside their hereditary costume with 
their hereditary language, habits, and 
convictions. They felt naturally dis- 
posed to avoid exciting public atten- 
tion as foreigners; they preferred na- 
turally to comply with the prevailing 
fashion and—to economize; for under 
the circumstances it would have been 
as expensive as troublesome to import 
tailors of their own, and to have thcir 
clothes made of the peculiar cut and 
the old-fashioned material to which they 
were accustomed in their native land. 

Even more powerfully, perhaps, were 
they affected by the levelling spirit of 
the Republic. They soon succumbed to 
the contagious desire of all citizens to 
be “as good as any body else,” and 
readily found that this equality was 
most easily accomplished in cirss. In 
a land where the Prince of Ncuwied’s 
stage-driver could tell him: “I am the 
gentleman that is going to drive you!” 
and where Biddy, fresh from her hovel 
in Tipperary, instantly blooms forth as 
a lady, who may possibly think of help- 
ing your wife in the kitchen, all must 
at least dress as gentlemen and ladies, 
Even the poor blacks are said to be 
affected by this malady : the men spend 
every dollar they earn, instead of put- 
ting it into a savings bank to provide 
for a rainy day, on fine clothes to play 
the gentleman, and the women suffer 
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tortures—like their white prototypes— 
by squeezing their huge feet with the 
projecting heel of their race into the 
smallest shoes they can wear, and by 
forcing their woolly hair to cling, as 
smoothly as it will lie, to their low 
foreheads, and to match the gigantic 
chignons of soft silk or rougher tow, 
which look exquisitely odd on the crisp 
curls. When the Sons of Ham, a 
masonic club of colored men, recently 
paraded the streets of a Southern city, 
with a banner on which their emblem, 
a colossal ham (of bacon), was blazoned 
forth, there was not one of the mem- 
bers dressed otherwise than in a full 
suit of broadcloth ; and when afterward 
the floor of their hall gave way under 
the excessive energy with which the 
whole company engaged in the noble 
game of Shoo-Fly—whatever that may 
mean—the injury done to costly dresses 
was computed at thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Unfortunately, here also the tendency 
of republican institutions..to level 
downward, at least as much as up- 
ward, has not failed to show its effects, 
Men in the so-called higher classes dress 
with a slovenliness, and an utter dis- 
regard to comfort as well as to comeli- 
ness, which is astonishing to the for- 
eigner. If questioned on the subject, 
they reply, more Americano, by a ques- 
tion: Why should they do otherwise ? 
Where the warehouse-porter dresses in 
all points like the millionaire in the 
counting-room, and where the maid 
claims the right to wear the best robes 
of her mistress, whenever she desires it, 
there is no longer any incentive for 
dressing really well and with special 
care. Even the slight peculiarities 
which mark the gentleman in England 
and on the Continent, the careful choice 
of well-matched colors, the plain but 
becoming cut of the clothes to suit the 
stout or the thin man, and the cold or 
the warm season, and above all the fine- 
ness and spotless purity of the linen, 
are rarely noticed in American society. 
All such special care bestowed upon 
matters of dress would excite attention 
and might become an impediment in 
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courting popularity. The favorites of 
the people, the rulers of the nation, are 
all of them more or less self-made men ; 
they have been sitting cross-legged on 
the tailor’s bench or they have been 
flatboatmen on the Mississippi, or car- 
ried loads of wood into town; and how- 
ever little this may interfere with the 
development of stern integrity, brilliant 
genius, and matchless valor, it produces 
outward results very different from 
those which are caused by careful train- 
ing in childhood and hereditary good- 
breeding. The American citizen must 
not dress better, even if he have the 
taste*and the leisure to do so, than the 
idol of a nation or the victorious chief- 
tain. 

The “ clothing-store ” is every man’s 
tailor, and the supply, manufactured 
by the hundred thousand, is sent from 
the great trade-centres to every part 
of the Union. The man who from the 
Hub of the Universe directs the in- 
tellectual life of the nation, dresses 
exactly like the Nevada miner in his 
meeting-house costume, and the incor- 
rigible rebel of Georgia cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the loyal clerk in the 
Departments at Washington, nor the 
pious divine from the blatant Mormon 
in the City of the Saints. 

Young men, of course, are capable of 
the folly of dressing in European style: 
they have their morning and their din- 
ner costume; they dress for the country 
and for the opera,—as long as their tai- 
lors’ bills are paid from the paternal 
purse or Cupid spurs them on and they 
move in “the bloom of young desire 
and purple light of love.” But the 
change is as distressing as it is sudden, 
when the motive is withdrawn. No 
sooner has Young Hopeful established 
himself in business or brought a mis- 
tress to his “ princely mansion,” than 
all such trifling attention to dress and 
outward appearance is forgotten, and 
he sinks without a sigh into the vast 
army of citizens, who all think and 
dress and act alike. Henceforth he 
loses his individuality. The wisp 
rarely absent from Lord Palmerston’s 
lips, the white cravat of Guizot, and the 
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famous “three hairs” of Bismarck, are 
of as little interest to him as the little 
hat and the gray greatcoat of Napo- 
leon and the scrupulously correct cos- 
tume of the Iron Duke; and yet these 
peculiarities are held by some not to be 
entirely uninteresting and unmeaning. 
How the traveller on his weary way 
through the Union sighs for some 
change of costume! How he loathes 
the unfailing black coat and tall hat! 
The everlasting costume, varied at best 


only by more or less beard, meets him“ 


in the counting-room and at the horse- 
race, at the political barbecue and in 
nine pulpits out of ten; the gambler 
behind his faro-table sits there in dress- 
coat and ‘“ beaver,” as national custom 
has it, and so does the judge on his 
bench ; dresscoat and “ beaver” travel 
on crowded stages in outlying territo- 
ries, and follow the plough in ancient 
homesteads. It is said that political 
feelings did for a time at least hold out 
some hope that there might arise a 
variety of costume: the northern Boys 
in Blue loved to see themselves dressed 
in blue, and appeared in square-toed 
boots and regular dresscoats on solemn 
occasions, while the Men in Gray pre- 
ferred the Confederate color, abhorred 
square-toes, and indulged, for the sake 
of opposition mainly, in vast frockcoats 
hanging down to the feet. Two such 
costumes have become almost histori- 
cal: The leader, who maintained his 
ground so long against immensely su- 
perior numbers and gross imbecility 
in the councils of his Chief, has be- 
come endeared to the Southerner in 
his gray  citizen’s dress, which har- 
monizes so well with the placid, lofty 
features and the silvery hair and beard. 
The other is the stereotype bridegroom 
of the Southwest : patent-leather boots, 
glossy broadcloth from head to foot, 
with vast overflowing skirts, white satin 
vest with a superb diamond pin in the 
embroidered and frilled bosom, and—a 
patent paper-collar. 

It must be added, however, that if 
the American shows in his dress nelther 
remarkable taste uor strongly-marked 
character, he is on the other hand in- 
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finitely superior to the European, en 
masse, in point of cleanliness and abun- 
dance of clothing. The foreigner may 
rarely meet with a really well-dressed 
gentleman, but he will still more rarely 
come in contact with that untidiness 
which instinctively recalls the tiny 
basins and miniature pitchers of the 
water-abhorring German or the discol- 
ored hands of many a Frenchman, who 
is evidently not “well off for soap.” 
And, better still, he will see no rags in 
the States. This is not merely the 
effect of the facility with which em- 
ployment is found and good wages are 
obtained, but also of the self-respect 
which republican institutions develop 
in every citizen. Every man feels that 
he has a voice in the affairs of his coun- 
try, and that he is therefore sure to be 
respected in proportion as hecommands 
the respect of others. This conscious- 
ness of his own rights and his power, 
this court which is paid him by every 
candidate for office, from the aspirant to 
the White House down to the ambitious 
town-sergeant, and the certainty that 
there is no social barricr in his way to 
the highest place in the Jand,—all these 
give him a sense of his own dignity, 
which instinctively secks utterance in a 
becoming dress and a more or less dig- 
nified carriage. 

Even the poor blacks, who alone in 
the Union share with the children of 
newly-arrived immigrants the sad privi- 
lege of “ waving the tattered ensign of 
Rag Fair,” begin to show that their des- 
titution was only a temporary effect of 
the sudden withdrawal of all the props 
by which they had heretofore been sup- 
ported. Men and women who had grown 
old in a condition, which, if it brought 
them servitude, also provided for all 
their necessities, could not all at once 
learn to think of their wants, much 
less to find the means to supply them 
by steady work and a careful hus- 
banding of their earnings. Far less 
intoxicated with their newly-won free- 
dom than the boastful French of the 
last century, they excited the marvel 
of their former masters as well as of 
their disinterested deliverers by the 
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unexpected moderation and self-control 
which they exhibited. Nevertheless, 
they wanted naturally to enjoy their 
new privileges, to “ realize,” as Ameri- 
cans say, their liberty ; and how could 
they do this more pleasingly than by 
idling, where they had been forced to 
labor, and by moving from town to 
town, where they had been glebe ad- 
scripti ? Idleness and vagrancy brought 
their unfailing consequences—poverty 
and sickness, and hence the rags. But 
let him who would throw the first 
stone, remember the so-called Dutch of 
Pennsylvania, German emigrants, who, 
having at home been compelled to send 
their children to school and to attend 
church on Sundays, enjoyed, as the first 
and sweetest fruit of their new liberty, 
the right to let their children grow up 
in utter ignorance, and to abjure the 
God of their forefathers and the faith 
of their Luther! Very different indeed 
has been the conduct of the freedmen, 
and if the traveller cannot help smiling 
with grim sympathy at the grotesque 
appearance of Sambo in his holiday 
costume and of Dinah in the faded 
finery of her former mistress, both of 
them cruelly embarrassed by the un- 
wonted restraint on their limbs, he can 
still less fail to admire the neatness and 
even the propriety of their children at 
the Freedmen’s Schools. They are well 
dressed, in good, substantial clothes; 
and if both boys and girls show a little 
more tendency to ape their elders than 
is common to all children, allowance 
must be made for the peculiarities of 
their race. 

If it is true that there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, the 
reverse also must hold good; and thus 
it may not be improper to pass from 
the lowest in the social scale of Ameri- 
can society at once to the very highest, 
the lady par excellence. With a Sorosis 
sitting in solemn council in nearly 
every large city, with meetings discus- 
sing Women’s Rights in every State, 
and the fear of Lord Byron’s Nemesis 
before our eyes, the dangers attending a 
discussion of ladies’ dresses seem almost 
appalling. But as the most zealous 
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among the defenders of their sex look 
with unutterable horror upon the vani- 
ties of their weak sisters, who still love 
such abominable idols as homes and 
husbands, and prefer the costume of 
mythical Mrs, Bloomer and bashful Dr. 
Walker, we shall at all events escape 
“ treading upon their dresses.” 

The American lady dresses well, but 
too much. Like a reigning beauty, who 
has during a slight indisposition ven- 
tured to put on a mere soupcgon of 
rouge, and then been led to add more 
and more, till she rivals the painted 
damsels of Russia, the fair ladies of the 
States have increased the richness of 
their dress, till at times good taste is 
fairly alarmed. She will occasionally 
appear at breakfast in heavy silk robes 
and abundant jewelry ; she goes shop- 
ping through the ineffably dirty streets 
of New York in full dinner costume; 
she appears at a picnic near Saratoga 
or Niagara Falls in white tulle and dia- 
monds, and at a wedding nothing less 
than uncut white velvet, pointlace veils, 
and all the jewels of the Green Vault in 
Dresden are considered sufficient. The 
young miss in her first teens, never seen 
in company in France, and in England 
appearing, outside of the nursery, only 
in short frocks and gypsy hats, here 
assumes the full-dress of the lady, wears 
Cashmere shawls and diamond rings, 
and appears at school in a costume 
which would do honor to Hyde Park. 
The fresh, rosy girl in the simple white 
gown with a few flowers from the 
greenhouse in her hair, and only re- 
markable becau:e fulfilling the three 
laws of a good French toilet, to be bien 
gantée, bien chaussée and bien coiffée, who 
charms the traveller not only in hum- 
bler homes but alike in many a princely 
chateau in France or at the country- 
house of a British peer, is almost entire- 
ly unknown in America. But perhaps 
sadder still, because of its baneful effect 
on society, is the absence of the elderly 
lady in her simple but elegant costume, 
her well-preserved charms discreetly set 
off by a judicious choice of rich mate- 
rials and costly jewelry, in quiet, pleas- 
ing harmony with her fair though pale 
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face and her silver-streaked hair. As 
society belongs exclusively to Young 
America, the matron is not expected to 
intrude; Uncle Sam’s daughter requires 
no escort but the young man of her 
choice; and his son does not care to be 
civil to the mother, who has nothing to 
say to her child’s selection of a partner 
for life. The foreigner looks in vain 
for the stately British matron in her 
lavender silk, with the still blooming 
cheeks and the rich roundness of form, 
whose kindly smile and eyes beaming 
with warm sympathy lend such a charm 
to English society ; he misses the French 
grandmother with her white hair and 
wrinkled face, whose piercing black 
eyes and eloquent lips still hold their 
own by the side of the youngest and 
fairest ; whose presence and active share 
in the conversation, so far from ob- 
structing only increase the merriment, 
and, if in no other way, by contrast, 
enhance the attractions of daughters 
and granddaughters. 

Nature has endowed the American 
lady with a profusion of rich gifts, far 
beyond their less favored sisters abroad. 
If really great beauties are comparative- 
ly rare—and even on this point the di- 
versity of taste may lead to a difference 
of opinion—the majority of women are 
more than merely fair. They are almost 
without exception delicately made, and 
in this respect very different from the 
robust type of the English girl of the 
period, with her ruddy color, her full 
form, and her deep, masculine voice, 
and still more different from the heavy, 
angular German girl, who combines so 
mysteriously an immense amount of 
sentimentality with an unlimited appe- 
tite. The neck and the extremities are 
uniformly so small, that European es- 
tablishments have to make collars, 
gloves, and shoes, especially for the 
American market, certain sizes of these 
three articles being utterly unsalable in 
Europe. Hence, when the American 
girl reaches her national heaven, Paris, 
and has been for a few weeks in the 
hands of French artists, she is simply 
perfection. She outshines the Parisian 
on her own privileged ground. Elderly 
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men will remember a fair New York 
beauty, who visited Paris when the 
Emperor was still President, and the 
Jurore her exquisite toilettes created, 
whenever she appeared at the opera, at 
the Elysée, or at the Bois. Younger 
men need not be reminded of the recent 
rivalry between one of their beautiful 
countrywomen and the brilliant Metter- 
nich, and the desperate but futile efforts 
made by the great arbiter of fashion to 
wrest the crown of victory from her 
hands. Combining great natural ad- 
vantages in beauty and grace with ad- 
mirable taste and an almost instinctive 
perception of the becoming, American 
women abroad very easily outstrip all 
competitors in the art of dressing. 

All the more is it to be regretted 
that their taste at home has been vitia- 
ted by fierce competition, so as to make 
them prefer richness of texture, bright- 
ness, of color, and often simple costli- 
ness, to what is handsome in itself or 
becoming in individual cases, From 
the days of Mlle. Victorine, Parisian 
modistes have had their show-rooms 
for their country-women, another for 
English ladies, and still another for 
transatlantic visitors: in the first are 
seen things pretty and elegant, but 
cheap ; in the second, marvellous struc- 
tures, specially designed to please the 
peculiar taste of Miladi; and in the 
third, the most expensive articles, the 
most gorgeous costumes. But worse 
still is behind. When the great New 
York milliner performs her semi-annual 
pilgrimage to the Mecca of fashion, she 
knows full well how happily the inter- 
ests of her purse agree with the taste 
of her customers, and she selects only 
the most striking and most expensive 
of novelties. These, and these only— 
often worn by none but the demi- 
monde, but endorsed by the prestige 
of her name—become the fashion, and 
the American ladies, to their great in- 
jury, forego the immense variety of less 
showy and less costly articles of dress, 
which enable the Frenchwoman, in her 
judicious selection of what is really 
pretty and becoming to her size, color, 
and character, to appear always to great 
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advantage at very little expense. And 
if this is the penalty paid by the fash- 
ionable lady of New York and New 
Orleans—where alone fashions are di- 
rectly imported—sad is the fate of the 
American lady in the remoter inland 
towns. Never was there known in his- 
tory such abject slavery to fashion ; not 
even in the saddest days of Germany, 
when she was Frenchified from the 
courts of her forty odd princes down 
to the humblest home of thie little 
green-grocer. If Flora McFlimsey wears 
crimson gloves, the epidemic spreads 
like wildfire, and in a few weeks every 
lady, from Maine to Texas and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, has bloody 
hands. If Mme. La Mode proclaims 
the crinoline defunct, the dresses col- 
lapse instantly all over the Union, and 
present marvellous shapes in the insane 
desire to obey the edict before the new- 
ly-devised substitute can be procured. 
As every woman is a lady—as Biddy, 
the Irish maid, dresses as nearly as she 
can like her mistress, and even Dinah, 


the scullion, now has entered the lists—- 
the trade in fashions is brisk beyond all 


conception. The example of New York 
is followed by the great milliners in the 
large cities of each State; from these 
centres the smaller towns are supplied, 
and thanks to the matchless facility of 
travelling, and of conveying goods to 
vast distances by means of Express 
agencies, the last novelty reaches the 
most remote regions in an incredibly 
short time. The traveller can hardly 
overtake them, and is pretty sure to find 
the farmer’s wife in the Far West in a 
costume he has seen in Broadway, and 
to meet the last style of a bonnet that 
came over in the same vessel with him 
in every shop-window throughout the 
land. At least he will recognize a faint 
resemblance ; for the exaggeration in- 
creases with the distance from New 
York, the great metropolis of the 
Union; and the short dress, which 
nearly touched the mud-defiled pave- 
ment of the city, has shrunk up above 
the boet-tops by the time it has reached 
the South, while the little rosebud in 
the coquettish hat has bloomed forth 
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into a colossal bouquet, glowing in all 
the colors of the rainbow. 

But the sad effects of this universal 
and almost slavish submission to fash- 
ion are not limited to the injury done 
to taste and propriety; they go much 
farther and do more fatal damage. As 
economy is an almost unknown virtue 
in this land of plenty, so that even a* 
five years’ war could not teach it, the 
good people of the South and their 
women dress as richly and brilliantly 
now as ever. No one thinks of wear- 
ing last season’s finery, or turning a 
half-worn dress to make it serve a sec- 
ond year. To be suspected of being 
too poor to buy new articles of dress 
for every one of the four seasons of the 
year, would be a misfortune; but to 
have to wear old-fashioned things—that 
horror could not possibly be borne! 
And yet there are hard-hearted fathers 
and brutal husbands who will not—per- 
haps cannot—afford the enormous out- 
lay, and the result is that the pouting 
damsel stays away from church, or mar- 
ries the first man who offers, merely 
that she may have the means of dress- 
ing well; while the discontented wife 
finds a pretext to visit another State, 
where generous Jaws and a whole-souled 
judge grant her a divorce, so that she 
may marry a richer husband. What 
matters it that blood is sbed in conse- 
quence, that murder is committed, and 
disgrace covers her and her children ? 
She finds renowned divines willing to 
sanction the fearful act, she is support- 
ed and praised by her sisters “ in sol- 
emn council assembled,” and famous 
authors use her name to fill religious 
papers with rapturous eulogies on Free 
Love! 

This extravagant fondness for fash- 
ionable and expensive dress has, of 
course, its happy effects also, according 
to the same theory which makes the 
French Emperor order his guests at 
Versailles or Compitgne to make five 
“toilettes” a-day, that trade may be 


. benefited, and induces powerful poten- 


tates in Germany graciously to patron- 
ize gambling-saloons, that the poor of 
their miniature realm may be supported 
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by foreign visitors. Millions flow into 
the treasury of the United States from 
the high duties imposed upon silks and 
laces; a Stewart grows rich in almost 
every large city, and builds marble 
palaces from the profits he makes on 
the sale of what here is called dry- 
goods, and opulent milliners drive their 
phaetons in the Park or on the shell- 
road. There is not a village of a few 
thousand inhabitants that could not at 
needs supply the means of dressing a 
lady in a style fit for Piccadilly or the 
Champs Elysées; and what in Europe 
is still largely the exclusive property of 
the high-born and wealthy, is here, in 
true republican style, within reach of 
every one who is willing to spend a few 
dollars—for there seems never to bea 
question as to the ability. This pro- 
duces two pleasing results. In the first 
place, American women, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, are in- 
finitely better dressed than their sisters 
in Europe. Go to the smallest inland 


town—go to country-seats remote from 


railway and stage-line—go even to the 
border States, where civilization in its 
highest type comes still in immediate 
contact with savage life, and everywhere 
you will find persons well dressed and 
looking unmistakable ladies. The slen- 
der figure, no doubt, sets off the simple 
dress, the small hand instinctively seeks 
Jugla’s gloves, and the pretty foot de- 
mands a small, well-fitting boot; but 
there is always more or less taste to be 
seen in the choice of the colors and the 
fit of the dfess. The bold mixture of 
colors so fatal to the attractions of Eng- 
lish girls, the pinched look produced 
by the habitual rigorous economy of 
German ladies, and the careless sloven- 
liness so often seen in Italian women, 
arerarely found in America, The facili- 
ties and cheap rates of travelling en- 
able almost every girl in the land to 
visit the larger cities occasionally, and 
her observant eye and quick wit enable 
her soon to find out what is the pre- 
vailing style, and to acquire a general 
idea of what is suitable and what is 
becoming. The thorough-bred provin- 
cial air, which is such a constant source 
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of amusement to the traveller in the Old 
World, hardly exists in the States; and 
the inmate of a log-cabin in the territo- 
ries often looks as well dressed and as 
aristocratic in bearing as many a high 
and noble lady abroad. 

Hence, also, the almost marvellous 
facility with which the American lady 
adapts herself to foreign habits and 
foreign styles of dress, Many a fair 
daughter of this favored land was born 
in a humble cottage, sent to a public 
school, and compelled to earn her liveli- 
hood by the work of her hand or the 
teaching of children. She may have 
married, when she was quite young and 
unused to the ways of the world, an 
industrious mechanic, a modest school- 
master, or a youthful barrister. She has 
risen with her husband from step to 
step, rarely seeing the world, till one fine 
day she awakes to find herself the wife 
of a Foreign Minister. She crosses the 
ocean, she appears at court, she mingles 
with the highest in the land, and as 
there is not a trace of awkwardness in 
her manner, so her dress is in perfect 
keeping with her new station in life, 
and she wears her unwonted splendor 
with the same simple ease and perfect 
grace which in Europe are deemed the 
precious prerogative of the high-born. 
Nor must the revers de la médaille be 
forgotten, The sudden rise is not more 
frequent than the sudden fall; the am- 
bassador is recalled by a new President, 
the millionaire sees his wealth take 
wings in a day of panic in Wall-street, 
the owner of thousands of slaves is left 
penniless by a President’s proclamation, 
and the wife has to lay aside her splen- 
dor, and to exchange her velvets and her 
diamonds for simple calicoes and mod- 
est ribbons. 

But, with the same innate dignity 
and outward grace, she remains the 
lady still in her homely dress, and gives 
to the cheapest materials and plainest 
forms a charm which neither poverty 
nor seclusion from the great world 
can ever efface. This rare gift of 
the American lady was most signally 
exhibited during the late civil war, 
when the Southern States were for five 
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years almost hermetically closed to the 
outer world, and the ladies of the South 
were compelled, from destitution as 
well as from sheer ignorance of foreign 
fashions, to dress as well as they could. 
And yet English travellers and Conti- 
nental officers, who saw them during 
that time, bear uniform witness to the 
unmistakable cachet of good-breeding 
which they knew to impress upon toi- 
lettes, which under all other circum- 
stances would have appeared most odd 
aud extraordinary. There was some- 
thing indescribably touching, we are 
told, in the homely, unadorned costume 
in which ladies reared in luxury, and 
even splendor, would welcome British 
lords and French princes in bare rooms; 
their calicoes were worn with a distinc- 
tion, and their homespun fitted with an 
elegance, which made them only the 
more attractive, and reminded the visit- 
ors that the carpets had been transform- 
ed into blankets, and the silk curtains 
into coverlids, while the fair owners 
spent their days in nursing the wound- 
ed and working for the ill-clad soldiers 
in the field. , 

Since the war, however, the tendency 
to extravagance which has taken pos- 
session of the American people has not 
failed to affect the fair sex also, and 
naturally shows itself most in the injury 
it has done to their native good taste. 
Still, there is a very perceptible differ- 
ence in this respect also, between the 
dress of the North and the South, the 
East and the West. As all the levelling 
power of republicanism has never yet 
succeeded in totally effacing the differ- 
ences which climate, soil, and occupa- 
tion produce in men’s speech and man- 
ner, so fashion also has to bend, bon gré 
mal gré, to the same influences, The 
down-eastern girl, strong in her well- 
trained mind and almost masculine in- 
dependence, is apt to affect stern sim- 
plicity in dress; she eschews bright 
colors and ornate fashions; she wears 
stout shoes, thick water-proofs, and 
loves to cut her hair short. New York 
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is far more cosmopolitan, representing, 
in countless varieties of dress, the won- 
derful mixture of nationalities that 
make up ber population, and bearing, 
like a true metropolis, no distinctive 
mark of her own. Very different, in- 
deed, is, in this respect, the southern- 
most city, New Orleans, where ladies 
dress in genuine French style, having 
Paris fashions imported directly, and 
copying them with matchless taste and 
brilliant success. As the traveller makes 
his way from New York southward, he 
notices, not without an occasional smile 
of amusement, how the sober colors of 
the North gradually give way to bright- 
er shades; how flounces grow in num- 
ber and bows in size; how flowers 
begin to abound in the hair and on 
hat and bonnet, and a slight tendency 
to exaggeration becomes more and more 
visible, tempered and restrained from 
running into extremes only by admira- 
ble good taste. If he travels westward, 
a similar change will attract his atten- 
tion ; but here it is a growing fondn 
for the richest stuffs and the most ex- 
pensive jewelry, till he meets the west- 
ern belle, still in her teens, but fairly 
bending under the weight of the heavy 
silk of her dress and the number and 
size of her diamonds. 

Take it all in all, the Americans dress 
remarkably well—far better, as a peo- 
ple, than any other nation on earth. It 
is true, the number of men and women 
who can be said to dress really very 
well, is but small; but, what is of far 
greater importance, when We endeavor 
to read the character of a people in its 
outward appearance, the number of 
downright ill-dressed persons is still 
smaller ; and the immense majority show, 
by the happy juste miliew which they 
observe in all matters concerning dress, 
that the Americans prove here also that 
good taste, sound judgment, and legiti- 
mate self-respect, which, applied to 
subjects of higher importance, have 
made them the leading nation of the 
world, 
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A QUEEN OF SOCIETY. 


Sprine of 1865; parlor of a “ palatial 
mansion” in Fifth Avenue, New York; 
present, Mr. Jonas Talmadge, the fa- 
mous broker, and his daughter Ger- 
trude; on the wall, full-length portrait 
of the deceased Mrs. Talmadge. 

A youthful poet, violently and hope- 
lessly in love with Gertrude, had cele- 
brated her in the Home Journal as the 
“Queen of the Lilies.” The title was 
justified by her marvellously fair and 
clear complexion, and by the grace and 
flexibility of a figure which seemed as 
if it caught its movements from the 
breezes. Her expression, moreover, 
although vitrified and clouded by the 
life of a girl of fashionable society, still 
revealed traces of an original tender- 
ness and candor such as might please 
the eye of the Heavenly Gardener, 
watching for the perfect purity of his 
lilies. 

Had any poetess fallen in love with 
Mr. Talmadge, she might have sonneted 
him as the King of the Bullfrogs. 
Short, broad-backed, and clumsy, his 
protuberant eyes set in yellowish rings, 
his jaundiced complexion inclining to 
greenish bronze, his action torpid, and 
his voice a croak, it seemed as if noth- 
ing were necessary to his happiness but 
a puddle. A Frenchman might have 
been excused who should have hunted 
him for his short legs. A Brobdinag 
urchin would have stoned him at sight. 

This frog had his puddle; it was the 
gold exchange. All through the war 


he had been diving into it with gran-_ 


diose splashings, and coming out of it 
slimy with treasure. But since the 
peace it had in a measure dried up 
under the sun of public prosperity, and 
Jonas Talmadge wa# no longer a suc- 
cessful and festive bullfrog. We must 
cease to consider him from a comic 
point of view; we must drape him in 
the sublime habiliments of misfortune ; 
we must hail him as a figure of tragedy. 


“Has Mr. Widdleton been here late- 
ly?” he inquired of his daughter. 

There was a curious contrast between 
his look and his tone, for while he man- 
aged to swell himself into a port of 
fierce determination, his croak bolted 
forth with a decrepit stammer. He 
knew that he was entering upon a sub- 
ject unpleasant to his daughter; he 
was proud of her, excessively proud of 
her, and so far fond of her as to bea 
little afraid of her; yet he felt that it 
was his duty to bring her to her senses 
as to this Widdleton business. 

“Mr. Widdleton was here last even- 
ing,” responded the Queen of the Lilies 
with a calmness which showed that she 
cared little for her father’s bloatings of 
anger. 

“ And how comes on that arrange- 
ment between you and him?” added 
the King of the Bullfrogs, after clearing 
his puffy and tremulous throat. 

“How dreadfully you speak of such 
things, papa! As if they were specu- 
lations! Well, I gave Mr. Widdleton 
an answer. I told him to go.” 

“T thought so,” responded the broker 
in a croak which was likea groan. “I'd 
’a risked five thousand on it. That’s 
the way you goon. That makes the 
tenth—or the twentieth. And this one 
is worth half a million—and a devilish 
good feller, too—a business-like feller. 
I don’t see why he ain’t up to par—and 
a big premium.” 

“T dare say he may be with people 
who want him,” yawned Gertrude. 
“But I can’t bring myself to want 
him.” 

Mr. Talmadge took several short-leg- 
ged jumps about the room, and then 
resumed with a solemnity which was 
almost impressive: “ Look here, Gerty! 
I must give you a serious talk, You've 
been living for yourself. You’ve had a 
good time. Now I want you to con- 
sider me. I want help—yes, by thunder 
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—help! IfI don’t get help from some- 
where, ’'m gone. If you won’t marry a 
rich feller, who could give me a haul 
over this rough spot, by thunder I don’t 
know how I’m to get over it. We spent 
forty thousand dollars last year. We 
two. And all for you. All to get 
among the Westervelts and Van Leers, 
and to try to get among the Effing- 
stones and Knickerbockers. I don’t 
care for those people. I don’t want to 
know the Westervelts. But you do, 
and we spent forty thousand for it, and 
we know’em, And now you won’t help 
me when I need it.” 

He had meant to storm, but he had 
only been able to implore. He was so 
fond and proud of her that she had the 
upper hand of him, and he could not 
say an angry word to her, at least not 
yet. He now watched her eagerly, hop- 
ing that she would agree to marry some 
rich fellow (no matter what one) and so 
save her father from ruin. 

Women of society know so little of 
business that they cannot even imagine 
its difficulties and impossibilities, It is 
useless to threaten them with bank- 
ruptcy; they will not understand the 
word until they have felt the fact; they 
always believe that the man of the 
family can somehow raise what money 
is needed for luxury. <A being of this 
superhuman caste once said to her hus- 
band, when he complained of a lack of 
funds: “Why, New York is full of 
banks !” 

“Papa,” replied the Queen of the 
Lilies, after giving her father a glance 
of celestial surprise and sympathy, “I 
am sorry that you are troubled. But 
don’t look so gloomy over it. Things 
always come right again.” 

“ You can make them come right 
again,” pleaded the desperate parent. 

“Ohno!” she smiled. “I can’t marry 
Mr. Widdleton. That is quite out of 
the question.” 

Of course it was; she had never done 
the slightest thing that she did not 
want to do; how then could she sacri- 
fice herself for life to avert a danger 
which she could not conceive? It was 
natural that she should put aside such 
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a proposition with a bland and graceful 
scorn, 

“Then, by ——! I may as well break 
and be done with it,” roared Jonas Tal- 
madge, driven to loud rage by his de- 
spair and by the indifference with which 
his daughter treated it. 

And break he did, with the expedi- 
tion and vigor which were his business 
characteristics, riling the whole gold- 
exchange puddle with his bankruptcy. 
Within a week of this interview, Ger- 
trude Talmadge sat in a house which 
had been sold, amid furniture which 
was shortly to be dispersed by the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, that great scatterer 
of fashionable glories. 

She does not looked crushed by mis- 
fortune, she has not had time to realize 
what bankruptcy means ; rnoreover her 
father has stormed a great deal, and so 
kept her mind occupied. But she has 
woeful forebodings; no more dazzling 
toilettes, and no more party triumphs; 
perhaps no more flattering courtships 
and acceptable offers. The sphere of 
the Westervelts is probably lost, and 
the sphere of the Effingstones forever 
unattainable: The promise that bloom- 
ed in her past only renders more intol- 
erable the arid failure of her future. A 
Girl of the Period, without money, 
without aristocracy of birth, and with- 
out any kind of talent which can assure 
her of a career; a girl dowried only 
with extravagant tastes, with passionate 
aspirations and with uncultured clever- 
ness, what can she look forward to in 
life but disappointment and misery ? 

It was under these circumstances that 
she received the extraordinary offer of 
that strange, that inscrutable, that al- 
most incredible being, Mr. Heller. In 
the sinister and decisive moment of 
which we speak he is with her alone, 
awaiting her answer. With his usual 
sardonic smile on his indescribable face 
he paces the room from end to end, 
from corner to cerner, first hither and 
then thither, the most restless and mo- 
bile of creatures, a type of the uncer- 
tain, the unaccountable, the fearfully 
mysterious. 

She has had many offers—her white 
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fingers would not serve to count them— 
rich elderly men and handsome young 
men, all sent away as unworthy. But 
here is an offer unlike those: such an 
offer as no girl of her acquaintance had 
ever received, such an offer as she had 
never hoped, nor feared. To decide 
upon it she must think this world over, 
and the next; must weigh the one 
against the other; must choose be- 
tween them. 

Fabulous, yes supernatural, as this 
offer seemed, she had at once believed in 
its sincerity and actuality. When Mr. 
Heller had said to her, “I will assuré 
you of complete worldly success, on the 
usual conditions,” she had not doubted 
his ability to fulfil his stupendous 
promise, nor his right to demand the 
monstrous payment. Yes, vague as 
were his words, she had apprehended 
the infinity and eternity of his meaning. 
The veiled gloom of his gaze, the sup- 
pressed bitterness of his smile, the sep- 
ulchral profundity of his voice, were all- 
comprehensive and convincing. No hu- 
man being, however frivolous or how- 
ever skeptical, to whom Mr. Heller 
should make this proposition, could for 
an instant question his meaning or his 
power. 

Leaning forward in her seat, her dim- 
pled chin resting upon her trembling 
hand, her anxious eyes wandering from 
figure to figure of the carpet, Gertrude 
pondered long and in silence. 

“Mr. Heller,” she at last said, “I 
wonder if you think it strange that I 
hesitate.” 

“T do,” responded that rolling bass 
voice, which no one, having once heard 
it, ever forgot. “ The advantages are as 
obvious and immediate as life; the dis- 
advantages are as uncertain and distant 
as eternity. You have but to balance 
what you know against what you do 
not know.” 

“ What I wonder at is that I should 
hesitate to refuse,” she sighed. 

“ And yet it is an immense tempta- 
tion,” she resumed, as if arguing ~with 
herself in favor of acceptance. “My 
life, compared with what I have wished 
it to be, has been a failure. I have had 
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money, but too little. I have had a 
career, but not brilliant enough. I 
have had offers, but too few. I never 
have been able to know the highest 
society of New York. If I had gone to 
Paris, I could not have got an invita- 
tion to Compiégne. And nowI must 
lose even mediocrity. I must, I sup- 
pose, live in a boarding-house, and cut 
over old dresses.” 

Mr. Heller smiled. He was accustom- 
ed to hear human beings excuse and 
justify themselves for dallying with his 
temptations. It was such an old com- 
edy with him that he no longer laugh- 
ed barbarically and obstreperously over 
it, and his smile was the gentlest, the 
most courteous expression of amuse- 
ment conceivable, seemingly a mere 
flicker of sympathetic good-nature. 

After a short silence Gertrude added: 
“Tt is singular! I have heard of this 
offer being made to men, but never be- 
fore of its being made to women.” 

“This is the era of your sex,” he 
bowed. “Formerly woman came with 
the man. Now that she is independent, 
I must deal directly with her.” 

Let us pause for an instant to note 
the contrast—a contrast as of day and 
night—between these two. Gertrude, 
exquisitely delicate, a lily just tinged 
with rose, her eyes of heavenly blue, 
her hair of sunlit gold, seems like a 
child of the dawn. She has been in 
society several years, and still she looks 
innocent, looks almost child-like. One 
thing is old, and that is her expression : 
it is glittering, hard, and cold with too 
much experience; she is obviously a 
Girl of the Period. Yet, compared with 
Mr. Heller, she seems one of Fra An- 
gelico’s seraphs. 

Those who during the war frequent- 
ed the society of the Gildersleeves and 
Westervelts must have met this myste- 
rious personage. Tall, full-chested, and 
broad-shouldered, yet as lithe in his 
movements as a cat and as noiseless as 
a ghost, he appeared to be an incredible 
union of force and of subtlety, remind- 
ing you at once of the world of matter 
in its most vigorous projection, and of 
the spiritual world in its most impon- 
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derable mystery. His face was strange- 
ly dark in this respect, that you did not 
think of it as being naturally so, nor 
yet as being bronzed by sunburn, but 
that you were tempted to call it smoky. 

It was an amazing countenance both 
in feature and in expression; it was 
remarkable and yet it was indescriba- 
ble; it roused scrutiny and yet it might 
not be remembered ; an hour after you 
had wondered at it you could not recall 
it. It was young and it was old; it 
had the freshness of stalwart life, and 
it had the mystery of antiquity; it 
changed in a moment from a face of to- 
day to a face which might have watch- 
ed the centuries before the deluge. 

Of this strange being’s history Ger- 
trude knew little more than that he had 
been the intimate of the famous Senator 
Gildersleeve, that he had been engaged 
in no one knew what dark and wicked 
intrigues of the civil war, and that vain 
efforts had been made to arrest him, or 
at least to drive him from the country. 
That noted belle, Miss Genevieve Wes- 
tervelt, 2 woman of high moral feeling 
and superior intelligence, had warned 
her against him as a person whom it 
was not wholesome to know. But Ger- 
trude, finding life flat and unsatisfac- 
tory, craved the pleasures of novelty 
and danger, and secured the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Heller. 

When the girl again spoke, it was 
with a pallid cheek and a gasp for 
breath. 

“ Mr. Heller, I accept your offer,” she 
said. “I take all that you can give, 
and I will pay the price.” 

“ Thank you,” he bowed ard smiled. 
No antics of unearthly joy ; he was too 
well bred for such demonstrations; 
every body admitted that Mr. Heller 
was a “ perfect gentleman.” 

“ Before night you shall hear of my 
action in your behalf,” he added. “ My 
charming benefactor and ally, good- 
morning.” 

The good news predicted by this tre- 
mendous auxiliary reached Gertrude 
while she was still in a state of stupor 
over her terrible bargain. Her father 
came home to dinner an hour earlier 
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than usual, and in a flurry of joyous 
excitement. This clown of a tragedy, 
this gross materialist unconscious of the 
spiritualities of life, coarsely jested and 
clumsily disported himself in an unex- 
pected shower of gold, without guess- 
ing the woeful sacrifice by which it had 
been secured. 

“Hurray!” shouted the dull world- 
ling. “ Your stock is up. Going ata 
premium! Two hundred per cent.! A 
thousand per cent. !” 

“ What is it?” asked Gertrude, with 
the cheerless triumph of a criminal who 
counts his gold while he listens for the 
footsteps of the sheriff. 

“Your mother’s estate! bowing to 
something at last! The Pennsylvania 
land is oil—solid oil. Offer of two 
hundred thousand for it. I’m going on 
there. They don’t get Jonas Talmadge 
to sell with his eyes shut. May be 
worth millions.” 

Gertrude’s lips curled with the ironi- 
cal smile of hardening despair as she 
answered, “ Then I need not marry Mr. 
Widdleton.” 

“ Widdleton be hanged!” cried the 
King of the Bullfrogs, leaping gayly 
about the room, 

“Nor sell the furniture,” continued 
the girl, with a satire which cut her 
own soul, 

“Let it go,” responded the uncom- 
prehending father. “ We'll have a fresh 
lot—from Paris. A new house, too, by 
thunder! I hope you'll let me live in 
it. Ho ho!” 

“T have lived in your houses, Be 
sides, I shall need you.” 

“Seems to me you’re mighty cool in 
your good fortune,” he said, staring at 
her. “It sent me almost mad. I teil 
you, when I first read this letter, I 
thought I should have a stroke. I had 
to sit down on a step and catch my 
breath.” 

Even now his face was of a greenish 
purple, while his flabby throat fluttered 
tremulously, as if he must croak or 
burst. We all. remember how certain 
petroleum fortunes blazed up suddenly 
into splendor. Before long Gertrude 
had sold lands for a million, besides 
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retaining what shortly gave her an in- 
come of a quarter of a million. During 
the same period another million came 
into view as the harvest of multitudi- 
nous desert acres which lay upon the 
line of the projected Pacific railroad. 
Finally, a patent in which her father 
had invested her moneyed property, 
and which had thus far produced noth- 
ing but expenses, abruptly poured into 
her lap unexpected treasures. Mean- 
time this clever and indefatigable girl, 
well fitted by her talent and her tireless 
energy to become a queen of fashion, 
has been fully equal to her good for- 
tune. Bringing all her powers to bear 
on her circumstances, she has ascended 
to a luxury which almost rivals the 
lavish elegance of aristocratic Europe, 
and hints at the gigantic sumptuous- 
ness of Augustan Rome. Let us look 


at her new home, one of the grandest 
in New York, the stories twenty feet in 
height, the front a precipice of stone. 
The parlor, sixty feet in length and 
thirty in breadth, would be held to 


merit, even in Italy, that land of archi- 
tectural largeness, the grandiose title 
of salone. The carpet is a tapestry of 
artistic figures, glossy with silk and 
sparkling with gold thread. The fres- 
coes of the walls and ceiling are copies 
from the works of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paul Veronese. Marbles and 
bronzes, from the size of life down to 
mantel figures, but all of exquisite de- 
sign and workmanship, and nearly all 
from antique models, glisten in profu- 
sion. The tables and stands are of 
malachite, or agate, or jasper, or of 
Florentine mosaic, or of ebony and 
ivory inlaid with metal. The gas-fix- 
ture is an enormous candelabrum, the 
masterpiece of an eminent Parisian art- 
ist, a Bellini of the nineteenth century. 
All these gems of art are well com- 
bined ; nothing is out of place, nothing 
ill-chosen, nothing startling ; the result 
is a well-proportioned and finished 
unity of impression. 

In the midst of the creation sits the 
creator, triumphant in spirit, but jaded 
and pale. She has devoted herself to 
the composition of her parlor, as a poet 
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devotes himself to his poem, or a sculp- 
tor to his group. The anxiety, the 
mental effort, of selecting, of arranging, 
of uniting, has worn upon her body and 
made her spirit predominant. You 
may denounce her as a slave of fashion, 
but you are obliged to admit that she 
is an artist ; you can see it in her work, 
and you can see it in her face. The 
people who earn money are apt to ac- 
cuse those who merely lavish it of never 
using their brains. But it requires some 
intellect and even some imagination to 
be a mighty spendthrift. What could a 
“poor white” do with a million, after 
he had used a few hundreds of it in 
buying whiskey, tobacco, dogs, and a 
rifle? Gertrude Talmadge has collected 
objects of art and of vertu, such as she 
lately knew nothing of, except by read- 
ing! It was in “Le Cousin Pons” of 
Balzac that she found the hint which 
led her to write to Paris and obtain at 
an enormous price the cnly Watteau 
ever brought to the United States. 

And more: Gertrude has imagined 
what she did not know existed ; she has 
been obliged to seek her ideal before 
she could purchase it; she has been 
tempted by false similitudes and has 
resisted the temptation; she has per- 
severed in her search until she deserved 
discovery. The drawing of the check 
which paid for the prize was a mere 
triviality at the close of the real labor. 

The same in dress. That combination 
of lines and colors which drapes her— 
that eombination which is the fashion, 
but which is also higher than the fash- 
ion—she herself devised it, overlooked 
its fabrication, brought it to perfection. 
In the fashionable sphere she is already 
recognized as a leading intellect. The 
dressmakers of New York take notes 
from her, as lawyers take notes from an 
accomplished jurist. The ladies of New 
York look upon her as a rival from 
whom it is necessary to Jearn how to 
conquer. 

We, the grave ones and utilitarians of 
the earth, call this species of intellectual 
activity trivial ; but it is trivial only in 
that its ends are slight compared with 
its means,—in that the result does not 
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justify the cost. We charge it with 
inanity because, after the expenditure 
of many thousands, society is morally 
no whit higher than before; because 
the only object clearly attained is the 
satisfaction of a single individual’s 
moderate sxsthetic capacities and im- 
moderate vanity. But there accusation 
ends; we find in superb expenditure 
something more than folly ; mental ac- 
tion there certainly is, and in no trivial 
amount, 

And then the pleasure! Observe that 
extravagance is a putting forth of force. 
It is probable that all the greater joys 
of life consist in using the potencies 
which exist within us, or which fortune 
has placed under our hands. Loving, 
creating, destroying, hoarding, dissipat- 
ing, the satisfactions of the good man 
and the bad, of the artist and the con- 
queror, of the miser and the spend- 
thrift, all or nearly all derive from the 
display of power. To some natures, 
the mere lavishing of money, without 
ulterior object, is an activity which 
brings unquestionable and keen enjoy- 
ment, 

“ You make wealth fascinating,” said 
Mr. Heller to Gertrude, during one of 
his frequent visits. ‘“ You increase its 
power of temptation. You are worthy 
of possessing it.” 

“Stay with us to dinner,” she replied. 
“ You shall see the best that I can do.” 

Presently guests began to arrive, and 
soon a party of fifteen had assembled. 
Among them Mr. Heller noticed two of 
the young Effingstones and the eldest 
son of the Knickerbockers of the North 
River. After his silent, sardonic fashion 
he amused himself with the not quite 
concealed glances of satisfaction which 
Gertrude cast at these stars of a galaxy 
which had until lately seemed beyond 
her furthest cycle of revolution. 

The repast was sumptuous. The ser- 
vice dazzled with gold and silver, crys- 
tals and porcelain. The viands, if they 
would not have contented Brillait Sava- 
rin, were at least admirable in a coun- 
try whose cuisine is no more perfected 
than its art and literature. The wines 
were Champagne, Hockheimer, Hermi- 
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tage, Tokai, the richest of Sherries and 
the most delicate of Bordeaux. The 
scent of the meats was drowned in the 
perfume of the rarest flowers. 

The conversation was suited to this 
luxury. Not a word was breathed 
which hinted of labor, whether physical 
or mental. There was a long discussion 
among the ladies regarding opera 
cloaks, and another among the gentle- 
men as to the tying of cravats. This 
jeunesse dorée of a democracy seemed to 
know nothing of democratic industries 
and responsibilities. A person who 
should have mentioned trade, or public 
affairs, or science, would have been 
stared at as an eccentric. 

Mr. Heller, that apostle of decadence, 
that enemy of whatever elevates the 
human race, was entirely content with 
his company. His sardonic smile beam- 
ed until it seemed to illumine with an 
infernal radiance the flushed faces and 
sparkling eyes of those youths and 
maidens as they drank deeper and deep- 
er of the luscious wines and made a 
bird-like babble of the conversation, He 
surveyed with almost enthusiastic sym- 
pathy a slender and beardless dandy, 
who in his eagerness to propose a toast 
sprang into his chair, and could hard- 
ly be restrained from mounting the 
table. 

“Good!” murmured Mr. Heller, in 
that hollow bass which seemed to come 
from under earth, as if it were the voice 
of caverns or of graves. “ Vive la baga- 
telle! When all mankind reaches this 
point, we shall have our millennium.” 

After the party had separated he 
congratulated the youthful hostess on 
the success of her entertainment. 

“You have entered the Effingstone 
circle,” he added with a flattering bow. 
“T take it for granted that you find it a 
paradise.” 

“T am getting tired of cheap con- 
quests,” she answered, with something 
like a sigh. 

Mr. Heller turned away to smile; for, 
although the look and tone of satiety 
were nothing new to him; although he 
had heard and seen them in all the many 
people whom he had aided, neverthe- 
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less they did not cease to afford him 
amusement. 

“Do you want more wealth?” he 
inquired. “ What is it that you want?” 

“T want just what I haven’t got,” she 
replied in the language and with the 
manner of a spoiled child. 

“Go and seek it,” said Mr. Heller. 
“Tt is what all men and all women are 
doing. It is the business of the human 
race.” 

“T think I shall visit Paris,” she ob- 
served, after running over New York in 
her mind and pronouncing it a sucked 
orange. 

“The very place!” responded Heller, 
with such enthusiasm as he was capable 
of. “I look upon Paris with almost 
unlimited satisfaction, especially since 
the advent of the present Emperor and 
Empress. You will see me there. Au 
revoir.” 

On his way out of the house he 
sought for and found Jonas Talmadge. 
The father of Gertrude had not been 
present at Gertrude’s dinner-party. A 


diver in puddles of gold certificates, a 
biped whose whole moral and intellec- 
tual conformation smelled of the fens 
of brokerage, must of course be un- 
suitable to an assemblage which knew 


no industry but fashion. He had been 
relegated to his smoking-room in the 
basement, and there he still was at mid- 
night, puffing over the day-books and 
ledgers which were all that remained 
of his own fortune. 

“ Hullo, Heller!” he grunted. “Come 
in and be cosy. Take one of these 
Havanas—sixty cents a-piece, my dear 
feller—what I call premium smoking. 
Been up-stairs, hey? How was the 
dinner? Don’t see the beat of it 
often, I reckon, And the company. 
Some Effingstones and Knickerbockers, 
I understand. Well, my daughter 
likes that sort. She invites ’em, and 
they come. I don’t care for ’em. 
Heavy to dine with. I prefer my lit- 
tle hole here, a chop or two, a glass 
of porter, and a cigar.” 

Notwithstanding his gratulation over 
his daughter’s wealth and social success, 
he reddened a little as he thought that 
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he had not been considered fine enough 
for her company, and had received a 
gentle hint that he would find it more 
agreeable to dine alone. Presently, how- 
ever, soothed by Heller’s compliments 
and felicitations, he resumed his brag- 
gadocio. 

“ After all, the main pleasure in such 
things is to know that you can pay for 
’em,” he said. “And I can pay, Heller. 
If I can’t do any thing else, I can make 
money. There ain’t many men of my 
age who've piled up such a fortune. 
All that you see in this house springs 
out of this head, sir, and not‘a bald 
spot on it yet. Any time that you want 
assistance, Heller, Pl put my name to 
your paper.” 

The unspeakable creator looked at 
his bragging creature with an inscruta- 
ble smile. 

“You have recovered from your late 
embarrassment with surprising rapid- 
ity,” was his cruel comment. 

“QOh—hang it! yes,” growled Tal- 
madge, not pleased to be reminded of 
his bankruptcy. “That was a mere 
accident. Not my fault. Some con- 
founded swindlers fetched me on my 
knees for once. I was up again in a 
minute.” 

Heller merely glanced with scornful 
indifference over a mental and moral 
interior similar to many which he had 
studied before. We will venture to 
state in several tiresome sentences a'small 
part of what he saw in an instant. Tal- 
madge was wretched over the fact that 
he had failed, and that he was now rich 
only in his daughter’s wealth. A busi- 
ness man prides himself on making 
money; it is his vanity, his point of 
honor, his supreme success. When he 
fails to show a handsome balance-sheet 
at the end of the year, or even to win 
the best siae cf a single bargain, he is 
cruelly mortified. He is as much hum- 
bled as an author whose book will not 
sell, or @ painter whose canvas at the 
academy attracts no gazers, or a soldier 
whose services obtain no promotion, 
His overreachings spring quite as much 
from his desire to appear an able opera- 
tor as from his avidity after the ma- 
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terial results of fortunate operations. 
Vanity is as strong a motive of action 
with him as greed. Of course, how- 
ever, the two sentiments, by long work- 
ing together, have produced a habit of 
life, which is, after all, his most persis- 
tent force. 

From the point of view established 
by these facts we can see the whole 
sordid interior of Jonas Talmadge’s 
wretchedness, as he sits in the lap of 
his daughter’s luxury and studies the 
ledger of his own bankruptcy. We can 
understand too the sarcasm of the 
words with which Mr. Heller took his 
departure. 

“ Mr. Talmadge, may you always be 
as fortunate as you have been,” bowed 
this master tormentor. 

Gertrude, taking her father with her, 
went to Paris. The parent, who had 
always spoiled his child, was now her 
humble worshipper, her steward, butler, 
and courier. Her wealth supported him, 
and her brilliance dazzled him. For 
Gertrude had become clever; her easy 
domination of society had made her at 
ease in it; she could put forth in it all 
the native power of her intellect; she 
was famed as one of the wittiest girls 
in New York. 

It was a life of the Thousand-and- 
One Nights which she led at Paris. 
Out of the showers of gold which con- 
tinually descended upon her from un- 
expected clouds she fashioned sceneries 
and dramas of luxury which dazzled 
even the modern Sybaris. At a court 
reception the Emperor pointed her out 
to the Empress, and whispered (as the 
words were reported by a newspaper 
correspondent), “ There is a new grace 
for our Olympus.” 

“You must not leave us,” said Eu- 
génie, when Gertrude was presented. 
“Tt would impoverish Paris.” 

This goddess of the extravagant 
could appreciate the reckless expendi- 
ture implied by the girl’s dress, and 
could suit her flattery to the character 
of its object. 

“Your Majesty may consider me a 
subject,” replied Gertrude, without 
hesitation, and stranger still, without 
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emotion. Even the compliment of 
an Empress, of that regal milliner 
who dictates fashions for all civilized 
lands, could not shake the unhappy 
self-possession of this satiated and 
jaded spirit. 

When the Emperor in his turn spoke 
to her, she actually failed to notice 
what he said, and responded at ran-- 
dom. Her attention was seized and 
absorbed by tne apparition of one who 
to her was greater than Napoleon,—one 
before whom her spirit quailed as the 
spirit of a murderer quails before the 
remembrance of his crime,-—-one who 
was her autocrat in this life, and, as she 
feared, in another. Among the cour- 
tiers stood Mr. Heller, his dusky and 
gloomy eyes fixed with an air of dis- 
satisfaction upon her face, as if he were 
peering into her soul and finding there 
no content. 

Presently he approached her and mur- 
mured, “ How is it that you are not 
happy? How is it that I can never 
fulfil the desires of a human being? 
What more do you want?” 

She gave him a glance which seemed 
to say, Why do you torment me before 
my time? Then she answered, with a 
pettish frivolity which indicated des- 
peration, “I want to go to Compiégne. 
I want to be the favored guest there.” 

“You will be invited,” he promised. 
“You shall be the Empress’ pet. Will 
that do?” 

“T will see,” she answered. 

At Compiégne, surrounded by im- 
perial splendors and fiatteries, sho met 
him again. 

“ Still unsatisfied ?” he muttered as 
soon as he had looked into her eyes. 
“Ts there any thing else? Why not 
marry one of these titles?” 

“T cannot love any one,” she replied 
bitterly. “I think that I would gladly 
resign my wealth, if I could only love 
any one, even a barber.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Heller, in 
something like anger. “I cannot give 
you the treasures of the soul. Ask 
what I have.” 

“Tet me alone, then,” she said, turn- 
ing sullenly away from him. 
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Instead of leaving her, after his usual 
considerate fashion, Mr. Heller followed 
her and continued the dialogue. 

“T should be glad to have you tell 
me precisely what you want,” he insist- 
ed. “Aspirations after the infinite are 
absurd. You cannot conceive the un- 
known, and therefore you cannot ask for 
it. Make a plain demand, in words 
which you yourself can comprehend, and 
I will see whether it can be granted.” 

“Leave me entirely to myself. That 
is my demand. Leave me.” 

“JT cannot,” responded this incarnate 
Remorse. “Iam your guardian. It is 
my duty to supervise your fate. Iam 
as much bound by our bargain as you.” 

“Then release me from it,” she im- 
plored. 

“Twill not. And if I would,I could 
not. By the laws of my being it is 
impossible.” 

As Mr. Heller left Gertrude, the girl’s 
father met him with a chuckle of, 
“How d’e do? How does my daughter 
seem to you?” 

“Superb. The type of success.” 

“Just so,” grinned Jonas. “ Well, 
she has all that there is in money. I 
tell you, Heller, that money is the great 
motive power of this life. But, allow- 
ing for all that, there’s lots left of her. 
Such a mind! Should like to see the 
creature that could be too much for 
her.” 

“So should I,” smiled Mr. Heller as 
he bowed and glided away. 

Gertrude could not escape her horri- 
ble guardian’s oversight. At Com- 
picgne, and after she had left it in dis- 
gust, whithersoever she wandered in 
her vain search after happiness, she was 
fated to meet him from time to time, 
always anxious that she should be satis- 
fied, always asking, “ What more ?” 

Her life became simply a continuous 
flight from Mr. Heller. Her father, 
entirely devoted to her, finally divined 
her wretchedness, and in part the cause 
of it. 

“You are tormented by that sooty- 
cyed fellow,” said he. “ Why don’t you 
give him the sack, and have done with 
it?” 
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“Oh, if I could get rid of him!” 
groaned Gertrude. 

“Tl start him,” croaked Talmadge, 
blackening with indignation. 

“But——” stammered the girl. 
“There are reasons. I am under obliga- 
tions. My best investments were made 


under his direction.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the veteran broker, 
stricken with sudden respect for Heller. 
“Tf that’s so, perhaps we'd better put 

We 


up with him, at least for awhile. 
may want him hereafter.” 

At the word hereafter Gertrude shud- 
dered, but she made no other comment, 
and the scene ended there. 

For some time Jonas Talmadge was 
very civil to Heller. How should an 
old business man lack in consideration 
for a person who had both the wisdom 
and the goodness to indicate first-class 
investments ? 

But Gertrude’s health failed; her 
father grew anxious over her pale cheek 
and listless manner; moreover he felt 
that Mr. Heller’s persistent familiarity 
was insolent. 

“Sir, ain’t you following up my 
daughter pretty close?” he broke out, 
after a dinner highly seasoned with 
sherry. “I think you are, and I want 
you to quit it.” 

“My responsibilities toward her are 
greater than yours,” replied the sombre 
Enigma. “Let me advise you, as you 
value what you have, not to meddle 
with what I have.” 

“Tl attend to your case, sir,” retorted 
Jonas, changing from a bullfrog to a 
toad and looking poisonous. 

This scene occurred in Vienna. Among 
those who frequented the hotel which 
the Talmadges had rented was a young 
Austrian nobleman, a man about town, 
gambler and duellist, Count Von Hoff. 
At Gertrude’s next reception Talmadge 
took this courtly royster aside and 
whispered, “ Count, you shoot, hey ?” 

“Very goot,” smiled the Count, after 
a tranquil gaze of interrogation. 

“ And you're in debt, Count ?” 

“Very much; ein huntret tousan 


-francs,” admitted the youth with a 


cheerful laugh. 
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“Tll pay the debts and give you a 
check for another hundred thousand,” 
pursued Talmadge. “ All I want is one 
good shoot. Understand ?” 

“Yah—yes. Who?” 

“ Heller.” 

“Sacrament!” exclaimed the Count 
with a start of dismay. 

“Make the whole thing three hun- 
dred thousand,” urged Talmadge. 
“Come, you don’t make that every day 
at faro.” 

“ Vell—Tll try,” assented Von Hoff, 
after a struggle with some vague alarm. 
“ Let it regomment me to Mees Dalmig.” 

“Oh, certainly,” affirmed Jonas. “ She 
shall hear of it. You'll find it all right. 
Go in.” 

There was a duel. Somehow or other 
(the circumstances of the provocation 
remained a secret) Von Hoff contrived 
to bring Heller upon the field of honor. 
The contrast of bearing between the 
two adversaries was extraordinary. The 
Count, though brave as a lion, though 
tried in a score or so of duels, was as 
pale as death. Mr. Heller, as calm as 
Buddha, had a tranquil smile on his 
immemorial face, and did not even look 
at, his antagonist. 

Three shots were discharged. Each 
time Von Hoff raised his. weapon de- 
liberately, took careful aim, and missed. 
After each shot Heller bowed courteous- 
ly, but with an ironical smile, and fired 
in the air. 

“T shoot no more,” stammered the 
Count, walking away trembling and 
presently falling in a fit. 

Heller now turned to Talmadge, a 
witness of the encounter, and whisper- 
ed: “You owe this boy three hundred 
thousand frances. Pay him.” 

The stupefied broker, shrinking be- 
fore the fearful dusky eye which was 
fixed on his, drew from his pocket a 
check which he had not meant to de- 
liver except in quite another issue of 
the contest, and placed it in the hand 
of the Count as he struggled back to 
consciousness. The next day Von Hoff 
cancelled all his debts with religious 
strictness, and, dropping his evil com- 
panions, went on a tour to Rome and 
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the Holy Land. Talmadge drove back 
to his sumptuous hotel, so horribly 
afraid of Heller that, when the latter 
called on him, he not only received the 
visit, but mumbled some vague excuses. 

“Make no apologies,” replied the 
bland Horror. “Iam the most charita- 
ble creature in the universe. I never 
expect people to do what is called 
right, and I therefore am never angry 
when they do what is called wrong, 
Your conduct in this matter, and in- 
deed your whole life, my dear friend, 
has my highest approbation.” 

From this time forward neither Tal- 
madge nor his daughter tried to avoid 
Heller. With the automatic calmness 
of despair the girl received his visits, 
followed his suggestions as to her course 
of life, and accepted his fatal favors, 
In one respect, however, she could not 
obey him; she could not be happy, nor 
even look happy. Her wretchedness 
wrought little by little a singular 
change in her expression; still beauti- 
ful in form, features, and complexion, 
she had the air of a fallen spirit. 

“Tam growing so wicked,” she once 
observed with a bitter smile, “that it is 
beginning to show in my face. I won- 
der any one wishes to come near me, or 
can say a flattering thing to me. I hate 
to look at myself.” 

Meantime she was living in almost 
fabulous luxury. No Russian or Hun- 
garian noble had ever amazed the 
Viennese with a prodigality like that 
of this family of democratic parvenues. 
Their extravagance made them cele- 
brities; people were as anxious to 
see them as if they were the Siamese 
Twins, or Tom Thumb and his wife; 
even the staid pride of the Austrian 
nobility caught the contagion of curi- 
osity; the grandest grandees visited 
the Talmadges and received the Tal- 
madges. Gertrude, the unhappiest 
woman in Vienna, was socially the 
most successful woman in Vienna. 

“What do you complain of?” in- 
quired Mr. Heller, after a glance into 
her hopeless eyes. “ No other American 
girl ever had such triumphs. With 
Esterhazys and Bourbons in your par- 
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lor, you ought to be the happiest of 
your sex. And you glare at me as if I 
were an enemy.” 

“Oh, I wish I never had met you,” 
groaned Gertrude. “I wish I were a 
sewing-girl in New York.” 

“T see no chance of your being poor,” 
smiled her tormentor. “It is my duty, 
according to the terms of our bargain, 
to keep you rich.” 

It was a horrible mockery. Her 
wealth had become a burden and tor- 
ment to her; not indeed in itself, for it 
was still delightful to lavish money; 
yet there, always, was this fearful Hel- 
ler, as a part of her daily and future 
being ; and so the wealth was a horror. 
Yet she was assured of its continuance, 
as if it were a blessing. 

There is a Chinese proverb which 
says, “ What is the use of gaining the 
button of a mandarin, unless you can 
show it inyour native village?” After 
three years of dreary triumph amid the 
grandeur of European society, it seemed 
to Gertrude that she might find some 
pleasure in exhibiting to old acquaint- 
ance the trophies which she had won 
abroad, and in establishing among them 
an empire which had once been dis- 
puted. 

Again the great mansion in Fifth 
Avenue overflowed with splendid gaye- 
ty. This time success seemed perfect ; 
the Effingstones and Knickerbockers 
and Van Twillers were conquered; it 
was difficult not to bow where Ester- 
hazys and Orloffs had set the example. 
Whatever joy there may be in becom- 
ing the first where one has been the 
last, Gertrude had it. 

Rather, she would have had it, but 
for the price. There is such a thing 
conceivable as buying the universe too 
dear. In the presence of every one of 
her joys, in the midst of every one of 
her triumphs, the thought occurred to 
her, “For this Mr. Heiler must be 
paid.” At times she was crazy to live 
in order to escape him; at other times 
she was ready to die because life was a 
burden. Could she have been amply 
assured that death was annihilation, it 
is probable that she would have hasted 
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to it by violence, as to a city of ref 
uge. 

She was in this state, a miserable 
queen of society, an empress crowned 
with thorns, when she was found by 
Mr. Heller on his return from Paris. 

“Still in trouble?” he said, with 
that terrible smile of his, a suppressed 
writhing of anxiety, disappointment, 
cruelty, and scorn. “ Your face tells 
me that things are still going wrong, in 
your estimation. Is there a peak of 
ambition which you cannot scale? If 
so, point it out to me, and you shall be 
on its summit.” 

“T have nothing to ask of you,” she 
sighed. “I know that you will not dis- 
solve our horrible agreement. There is 
nothing else that I desire.” 

“You are a small creature,” he re- 
plied. “The splendors of earth are by 
no means exhausted ; and you have not 
yet begun to demand its powers. Do 
you never desire to do mischief? It is 
time that you found satisfaction in vic- 
timizing your kind. They are acon- 
temptible race, these human beings. 
Crush them, trample upon them, make 
them miserable.” 

“Ah! that was not in the bond,” 
replied Gertrude, with something like 
pleasure. 

Anxious now to do in every thing, as 
far as possible, the opposite of what 
Mr. Heller desired, she resolved to de- 
vote herself to the happiness of her 
race; and, to the intense vexation of 
her father, she put a sudden end to her 
gayeties, and passed her time in labors 
of charity. 

“Confounded nonsense!” was the 
comment which Jonas Talmadge min- 
gled with the blessing of widows and 
the thanks of orphans. “I can under- 
stand investing, and I can understand 
spending, but I don’t see the sense of 
giving.” 

Notwithstanding her industry of 
mercy, Gertrude felt that her fate still 
claimed her, following her from garret 
to garret of the wretched, and whisper- 
ing in every sordid hovel, “You are 
mine.” In vain she invoked the aid of 
clergymen; in vain she sought the 
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shelter of sanctuaries, A horrible look- 
ing for of judgment was forever in her 
eyes, discovering no pathway for her 
feet but one which descended into im- 
penetrable gloom. She was wasted al- 
most to a skeleton, although her form 
was still exquisitely graceful and her 
face beautiful. 

At last, when she was driven almost 
mad by this expectation and attendance 
of horror, there came to her wearied 
soul a vision which appeared to promise 
relief. Walking out on one of her 
rounds of charity, she saw a church- 
door open, and the thought occurred 
to her to enter the holy precinct and 
rest her weary frame. Sinking upon a 
humble seat in one corner of the build- 
ing, she fell asleep. 

She was awakened, or seemed to be 
awakened, by a great light; and turn- 
ing toward it, or seeming to do so, she 
beheld an angel sitting by a sepulchre. 
His eyes were fixed upon her in sorrow 
and pity; he pointed to the door of the 
tomb, half open, disclosing some shroud- 
ed majesty ; from his lips came words, a 
revelation of hope, a direction of safe- 
ty: “Do like Him. Die for the rescue 
of others. In such death there is salva- 
tion.” 

As she started to throw herself at his 
feet, the visionary solemnity vanished. 

Leaving the church, she walked slow- 
ly homeward in such deep meditation 
that she hardly perceived that it was 
dusk, and that the wretched by-street 
which she had taken was nearly desert- 
ed. She was reflecting upon the mes- 
sage which she had received, not doubt- 
ing its unearthly origin and its author- 
ity, and only desiring an opportunity 
for some salvatory sacrifice, when she 
heard the curses and tramplings of a 
violent struggle. 

Turning a corner, she discovered two 
city roughs engaged in a deadly con- 
test, one of them pressing the other by 
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the throat against a wall, and holding a 
knife raised to strike; the threatened 
man, bloated with long habits of drunk- 
enness, and his face, terror-stricken as 
it was, distorted with evil passions; 
the two forming a group of hideous 
misery and ferocity and vice. It occur- 
red to Gertrude, with the swiftness and 
power of a revelation, thai it would be 
Christ-like to die for this bestialized 
being, the incarnation of degraded 
wickedness, the type of a fallen race. 
Uttering a shriek of self-devotion, she 
threw herself before him and received 
the knife in her breast. 

With a curse of rage and horror the 
murderer dropped his bloody weapon 
and fled. The other, cursing also in 
brutal astonishment, lifted Gertrude 
with his soiled hands and called loudly 
for help. 

A figure appeared ; it was in the like- 
ness of a man, tall, swarthy, and satur- 
nine; there was something in it which 
seemed to ally it to the sombreness of 
the hour and the savageness of the 
scene; there was what reminded one of 
the title, A Prince of Darkness ; it was 
Mr. Heller. He bent over the girl and 
recoiled from her; he seemed to know 
at a glance that she was no longer his; 
his demoniacal face writhed with dis- 
appointment. Looking angrily into her 
dying eyes, as they closed with an ex- 
pression of ineffable sweetness upon life, 
he muttered, “ Escaped!” and passed 
onward. 

A month later, when Jonas Talmadge 
had begun to recover from the shock 
of his daughter’s death, he was a bank- 
rupt. That phenomenal fortune, which 
had arisen so suddenly and to such an 
overshadowing height, like an Afreet 
stealing out of his brazen bottle and 
towering to the sky, returned swiftly 
into the fantastic mystery which had 
sent it forth, as a shattered water-spout 
reénters into ocean. 
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THE MASQUERADE. 


INHABITANTS of country towns, sa- 
tiated with rural blessedness, always 
welcome enthusiastically such exciting 
diversions as fancy balls, The neigh- 
bors and friends, therefore, eagerly ac- 
cepted Charlotte’s invitations, and in- 
stantly plunged into preparations that 
constituted a rather severe drain both 
on their cerebral and digital energies. 

The occasion was accepted with the 
greater promptness that Charlotte’s hos- 
pitality was known to be rather fitful. 
Sometimes, for weeks or months, she 
kept open house, with visiting, feast- 
ing, gayeties of every description. 
Then, for another lengthened period, 
the doors were closed, and the mistress 
denied even‘to morning calls, So it 
behooved the world to make hay while 
the sun shone; and it addressed itself 
energetically to this agreeable business, 
elaborating Indians, shepherds, and Ro- 
man peasants, with all the luxuriant 
imagination characteristic of country 
towns. 

Larger worlds have been overturned 
for motives akin to that which stirred 
up this delightful commotion. 

The day before the party, Charlotte, 
who had kept jealous watch over Mar- 
garet during the fortnight necessary for 
its preparation, brought her two pecu- 
liar dresses, exactly alike. 

“T propose,” said she, “ that you and 
I wear these dresses, and, for the great- 
er mystification of people, occasionally 
pretend to reveal ourselves in each oth- 
er’s personality. I want you to an- 
nounce to Mr, Allston, for instance, that 
you are Charlotte, and point me out to 
him as yourself.” 

“He will not believe me. People are 
always defending themselves against 
practical jokes at a masquerade.” 

“Not he. Mr. Allston, who is keen 


enough to appreciate wit, is too single- 
natured to understand humor, especially 
the commonplace fun of masquerades. 
I am convinced that he will wear no 
disguise, and will be only toq, thankful 
to take refuge from the confusion with 
some one whom he thinks he knows.” 

As Charlotte had foreseen, Ethelbert 
came to the party without either mask 
or fancy dress. His friends rallied him 
in vain; he averred his total inability 
to support an assumed character, and 
mingled willingly with the few other 
broadcloths who had dared to proffer a 
similar plea. 

Charlotte, from behind the security 
of her mask, and relieved of the re- 
sponsibilities of hostess, watched Ethel- 
bert incessantly. At first he seemed 
entirely amused, throwing himself into 
the scene with all the genial abandon 
with which he always accepted any 
thing offered for his enjoyment. Then 
he grew serious; his nature was too 
essentially sympathetic to enjoy long a 
mere amusement that he could not 
share with some one else, and he was 
necessarily isolated in the midst of the 
masquerade. Finally this seriousness 
deepened to an expression of intense 
weariness—and Charlotte knew that 
her moment had come. She seized an 
opportunity to whisper to Margaret : 

“Tell Mr. Allston that you have 
taken pity upon his loneliness, and 
mean to rescue him from these speechless 
strangers. Is it not ridiculous how they 
are all afraid to open their mouths lest 
they betray themselves? I have found 
out every person in theroom. Tell him 
that Margaret is in the conservatory— 
that you think she is lonely also, and 
that you wish he would go and enter- 
tain her.” 

Margaret assented unsuspiciously, and 
in a few moments Charlotte, who had 
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seated herself in a solitary corner of the 
empty conservatory, saw Ethelbert com- 
ing toward her. 

Charlotte always possessed a strong 
magnetic perception of the mental con- 
ditions of the people in whose presence 
she found herself. This faculty, sharp- 
ened by her acute personal interest in 
Ethelbert, now conveyed to her such a 
clairvoyant impression of his confidence 
in her identity with Margaret, that her 
consciousness seemed to double itself, 
in order to respond truthfully to Ethel- 
bert’s supposition. She seemed to her- 
self to be at once Charlotte and Mar- 
garet, and even some indifferent third 
person, looking on and criticizing the 
minutest detail. This third person now 
noticed that Ethelbert seated himself by 
her side too quietly to evince any eager 
pleasure at meeting her—rather with 
an air of relief over his escape from the 
medley crowd. He seemed at ease, at 
home, as nearly assured as was compati- 
ble with the exquisite courtesy ingrain- 
ed in his nature. 

Charlotte remembered—as if it were 
very long ago—the marked awakened 
attention with which Ethelbert always 
greeted her, as if each time he expected 
to find something new. 

“ He must have become very intimate 
with Margaret, to believe that he has 
already exhausted her possibilities,” she 
thought. Aloud she said : 

“ Are you already tired of the mas- 
querade, Mr. Allston?” 

“A little. Fortunately, Charlotte 
was so kind as to discover herself to 
me, and tell me where I could find you. 
She thought that we might both be 
feeling rather lonely in this crowd of 
strangers. Charlotte is always thinking 
about the wants of other people. I am 
very glad that you have such a gener- 
ous, bountiful nature for a friend.” 

Charlotte colored behind her mask 
with the naive pleasure of a child who 
hears itself praised. But the next mo- 
ment, in her consciousness as Margaret, 
she felt nettled by this remark. 

“He is too kind,” she thought. 
“Nothing but the fineness of his nature 
prevents him from being supercilious.” 
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“ Yes, Charlotte is kind,” she replied 
aloud. “But I hope that you did not 
trouble yourself to find me simply on 
her recommendation.” 

“T accepted her suggestion with the 
more gratitude because I had a special 
message to deliver to you, and I should 
never have discovered you by myself.” 

“ A message from whom ?” 

“ From that lady about whom I spoke 
to you the other day. As far as she is 
concerned, the affair is settled. The 
position is yours, if you like to accept 
it.” 

“ And I shall owe it to your friendl 
intervention? Can I ever sufficiently 
thank you?” 

“Why should you thank me at all 
for ministering so effectively to my own 
selfish enjoyment? You cannot imagine 
the pleasure I have had in arranging 
this little matter for you. And I really 
think you might be most pleasantly 
situated in this family. The father and 
mother are admirable people, the chil- 
dren docile and intelligent, and—a sub- 
ordinate but still legitimate considera- 
tion—the salary is very good.” 

“T am sure I can rely upon your rep- 
resentation. Have you appointed any 
day for me to meet your friends ?” 

“Yes; Thursday next, if you are 
willing. But are you quite decided to 
accept ?” 

“Tt is, of course, impossible to de- 
cide finally until after Thursday. But 
at this moment I know of nothing to 
prevent me. Do you?” 

Ethelbert, usually so alert in his re- 
plies, was now silent, and busied him- 
self in breaking off a spray of the 
honeysuckle that invaded the window. 
Charlotte waited a minute or two, and 
then repeated the question. 

“Yes,” answered Ethelbert. “Or, 
rather, I was thinking of something by 
which I wished that you might be pre- 
vented.” 

“From benefiting by the advantages 
you have taken such pains to secure for 
me? That is rather illogical.” 

“But it is I that am about to propose 
the hindrance; so, of course, I was 
anxious that you should be in a po- 
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sition which left you perfectly free to 
choose.” 

“ You are generous.” 

“Should you call a man generous 
simply because he was not brute enough 
to take an unfair advantage of a wom- 
an, and persuade her to become his 
wife, in order to escape from some tem- 
porary inconvenience of position ?” 

“T should call him extremely proud 
for insisting upon a love offered to him- 
self alone, and freed from the faintest 
shade of gratitude or suspicion of 
worldly interest.” 

Ethelbert looked up startled. 

“Proud!” he repeated. The idea 
was evidently quite new to him. 

“‘ Well,” he resumed presently, “ we 
are poor creatures at best, and it is 
never safe to explore too deeply into 
the motives of our conduct, especially 
those of which we are unconscious. The 
essential is that I have left you free to 
choose.” 

“ Between what ?” 

“ Between Mrs. Holbein and myself.” 


“JT did not know that you were in 
need of a governess.” 


“T am not. But I am in need of a 
wife.” 

“Oh!” said Charlotte, coldly, but 
fully from her consciousness as Marga- 
ret. 

“T may be presumptuous,” continued 
Ethelbert, recovering his habitual rapid- 
ity of diction, “in asking you to share 
a life as arduous as mine. I can offer 
you neither riches nor social position ; 
I can only inflict upon you the troubles 
of an obscure, struggling exile. But I 
think both of us have learned how 
much the harshness of all material an- 
noyances may be softened by the love 
and sincere sympathy of two persons 
who thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate each other. Dear Margaret, you 
will make me very happy if you will 
consent to be my wife.” 

He leaned toward her with the same 
swaying gesture that Charlotte had no- 
ticed the first evening he talked with 
Margaret. But his voice was clear 
and untroubled as usual—his face un- 
changed; the spray of honeysuckle 
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swaying at the window in the evening 
breeze not more passionless than he. 

“Dear friend,” said Charlotte, “I 
thank you for your words. They are 
new to me, and I must think over them 
before I can reply. You have been so 
generous in providing me, if necessary, 
with a way of escape from you, that I 
am sure you will not now hurry me for 
an answer.” 

A secret scorn vibrated under the 
words, but so far below the surface that 
Ethelbert did not perceive it. He an- 
swered cordially : 

“ Assuredly not. I trust you com- 
pletely, as I hope one day you will trust 
me, Margaret.” 

He rose, and Charlotte rose also, 

“ Farewell, then, for the present,” he 
said, and extended his hand. Charlotte 
gave him her own; he held it for a 
moment, and looked at her as if to ask 
permission to kiss it. A mad desire 
leaped up into Charlotte’s heart, and 
drove Margaret entirely out of her con- 
sciousness. 

“Tt is the only time,” she said to her- 
self, and remained motionless, Ethel- 
bert bent over the imprisoned hand, 
and his lips pressed it for a moment— 
as lightly as a snowflake. 

“T wonder if he always kisses like 
that!” thought Charlotte. Ethelbert 
was already gone, and she remained 
alone in the empty conservatory. 

Whether minutes or hours passed, as 
she stood rooted by the window, Char- 
lotte knew not. But at length she was 
aroused by the hasty entrance of a 
young man dressed as a harlequin, who 
walked directly towards her without 
seeming to see her. He tore off his 
mask with a gesture of profound impa- 
tience, threw it on the floor, and trod 
on it. Charlotte, who had already 
dropped her own, recognized Gerald. 
He started as he met her eyes. 

“You here!” she exclaimed, in the 
réle of courteous hostess. “ You should 
be yonder amusing yourself.” 

And she pointed to the folding-door 
of the conservatory, where, as if set in 
a frame, appeared the gorgeous tableau 
of the swimming crowd, bobbing, ges- 
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ticulating, merry-making at their hard- 
est. 

“Pshaw,” said Gerald, “ it is like the 
gibbering of things without life.” 

She saw him absorbed in an inward 
passion so intense, that all things else 
became empty and lifeless in compari- 
son. She understood this, because to 
herself, at the moment, Gerald seemed 
as faint and far away as did the mur- 
muring maskers to him. She dissimu- 
lated, as women do and can and 
must. 

“ You are polite, sir, to speak of my 
grand masquerade so contemptuously. 
I assure you that it will be recorded in 
the annals of the town as the most bril- 
liant event of local history.” 

Gerald dashed aside her words as a 
man who stems a torrent pushes apart 
the slight willow branches that oppose 
his progress. 

“Oh, Charlotte, I am sick—sick to 
death—of this idle mummery. I have 
been a boy, a child, long enough; it 
seems to me as if all my life had been 
just like this masquerade—as empty, 
unreal, and meaningless. To-night the 
scales have fallen from my eyes; I know 
myself to be a man, and cannot trifle 
any longer. To-day, to-night, this mo- 
ment, I must finish the suspense that is 
frittering my soul away. Tell me, once 
for all, that you love me or hate me; 
receive me, or cast me off forever.” 

Unlucky Gerald! Had he come the 
next day, or week, or month, he might 
have won his cause. But the moment 
that accident had chosen for him was 
fatal. All the passion that trembled in 
his voice and fired his eyes affected 
- Charlotte as little as the teazing of a 
fly against a barred window-pane. She 
answered impatiently : 

“If you are tired of waiting, go; I 
have been frank enough, it seems to me, 
and it is not my fault that you have 
chosen to prolong the suspense. Cut it 
this moment, if it please you, and with 
a sharp knife.” 

Gerald drew back, dropping his arms 
helplessly, as if suddenly paralyzed. 
Charlotte’s heart smote her when she 
saw him so hurt and grieved, yet always 
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unresentful. She remembered all his 
goodness and sweetness to her, his un- 
alterable patience; she cried remorse- 
fully : 

“Oh, Gerald, forgive me; I hardly 
know what I am saying. I am in trou- 
ble to-night, and do not see clear.” 

He forgot himself instantly in anxie- 
ty for her. 

“ You in trouble? I thought that 
was impossible. Dearest, what is the 
matter ?” 

“Ts it not enough that I have hurt 
you—that I must hurt and disappoint 
you after all?” 

“No,” said Gerald, sorrowfully ; “ you 
do not love me enough to be sorry that 
you do not love me.” 

It was true; it is always true. Love 
rarely knows remorse for the sin of not 
loving. Yet of what other sin is Love 
capable ? 

Charlotte leaned her cheek on her 
hand and contemplated Gerald wistful- 
ly, almost tenderly. The look revived 
his hope in spite of the certainty of his 
knowledge. He threw himself at her 
feet, and poured out his whole soul in 
one last passionate prayer. 

“ Oh, darling, dearest life of my life, 
take back your words before they kill 
me. It is too terrible to believe that 
you do not love me, when all that is in 
me has gone over to you, and become 
yours so entirely. Why, to me the 
whole world has been dissolved, and 
there is nothing left but you. If you 
told me to walk into a red-hot furnace, 
I should go, and never feel the flames. 
You cannot send me away from you, 
because all that I am is bound up in 
you. You must die yourself, to get rid 
of me.” 

“Then may it please God that I die,” 
said Charlotte. “And God knows at 
this moment I am so wretched that 
death alone seems a little sweet.” 

Gerald rose, and faced her for the last 
time. His arms were clasped tightly 
over his breast, as if to force down his 
violently throbbing heart; his eyes met 
hers. They looked each other through 
and through, but across a gulf that 
yawned blackly between them. For 
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the first time in their lives their lips 
uttered a word in concert. 

‘“ Farewell!” 

Gerald waved his hand, and disap- 
peared in the darkness of the garden. 
Charlotte replaced her mask, and sought 
Margaret in the ball-room. 

“Mr. Allston has bored me to death,” 
she said, “and the night-flowering ce- 
reus under the window has given me a 
deadly headache. I shall go to bed, 
and leave you to play the hostess, You 
know how, a great deal better than I.” 

“Oh, nonsense !” 

“Yes, because, if you were in my 
place at this moment, you would stay 
here and continue to be agreeable in 
spite of the most racking pain. I am 
more self-indulgent, and less used to 
pain. I do not know how to bear it. 
Good-night.” 


CHARLOTTE AND MARGARET. 


Margaret’s school-hours finished at 
three o’clock. At ten minutes past 
three, Charlotte entered the school 
room, and found her friend alone. 

“How is your headache?” asked 
Margaret. 

“ Better. I slept as if I had been 
drowned under fifty fathom of uncon- 
sciousness, and the sleep drugged my 
brain like opium.” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you on 
the success of your party.” 

“T shall allow no such thing. You 
know very well that is not what I have 
come to talk about.” 

“T am waiting to hear you tell me.” 

“A la bonne heure! You are such a 
consummate little diplomate, I was not 
sure that you would acknowledge your 
own penetration. I have come to talk 
to you about Mr. Allston.” 

“Who bored you so much last night ?” 

“Exactly. He supposed me to be 
you, and asked me to marry him.” 

Margaret looked straight out of the 
window, and answered not a word. 

“Should you like to hear how he 
said it?” 

“ As you please,” said Margaret, with- 
out turning round. 

Charlotte drew a chair into the mid- 
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dle of the room and sat down in it, 
with her back to Margaret. 

“Do not look at me, and I will tell 
you all.” 

And thereupon she repeated, word 
for word, the conversation of the last 
evening—only omitting Ethelbert’s pre- 
liminary remark about herself. When 
she had finished, she waited to hear 
what Margaret would say. 

“What an excellent memory you 
have, Charlotte,” observed Margaret. 

Charlotte jumped up from her chair, 
and, running to Margaret, laid her 
hands on her shoulders and shook her 
violently. 

“ You abominable little thing! Here 
have I been occupying myself in the 
most masterly manner with an affair 
that intimately concerns you, and you 
do not even thank me!” 

“You know I did not ask you to 
trouble yourself with it,” ‘answered 
Margaret; quietly. 

Charlotte examined the face of her 
friend, and the more she looked at her, 
the more she was foiled and baffled. 
Margaret, by the simple force and dig- 
nity of reticence, seemed to have es- 
caped her, and to have reached some 
inaccessible superiority, before which 
Charlotte felt herself miserably small 
and inadequate. 

“ What are you going to say to Mr. 
Allston?” she asked, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“JT have not yet made up my mind.” 

“ And how long before you arrive at 
a decision ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Will you tell me when you do?” 

‘“‘ How can you help knowing ?” 

“ Margaret, are you angry with me?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Margaret, gently 
smoothing Charlotte’s hand. ‘“ What 
have you done, that I should be angry 
with you?” 

Charlotte looked at her again, doubt- 
fully, kissed her forehead, and left the 
room, much perplexed in her own mind. 

She crossed the dining-room and sum- 
mer parlors, and came to the wide hall 
that ran through the middle of the 
house. The August day was intensely 
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hot, and the hall-door stood wide open. 
Charlotte looked out upon the sultry 
valley and the dusty road that climbed 
the hill in the distance. The air was 
motionless with the heat, the trees dry 
and drooping, the grass parched like 
the lips of a fever-patient, and a white 
haze thickened the glowing atmosphere. 

Certain natures are oppressed or 
frightened by these tigerish, African 
days. Others, though not in the least 
tropical themselves, are fiercely exulted 
by their tropical intensity. Charlotte 
paused in the shade, and filled her eyes 
with the burning landscape, and prayed 
neither for coolness nor rain. 

She had not stood there many min- 
utes, when she perceived Ethelbert com- 
ing across the lawn. He entered the 
hall abruptly, without seeming to no- 
tice Charlotte; and she saw that his 
face was deadly white, and he walked 
unsteadily, as if in danger of falling. 

“ Mr. Allston, what is the matter with 
you?” cried Charlotte, in vague alarm. 

“T believe I am sunstruck,” answered 
Ethelbert, quietly. He staggered to- 
ward the sofa, sat down, and imme- 
diately fainted away. 

Charlotte rushed across the hall, 
reached Mr. Lauderdale’s library, knock- 
ed, burst open the door without wait- 
ing for an answer, and jerked out a 
summons for assistance, as if she had 
thrown the words in the face of the 
startled gentleman. 

“Mr. Allston is sunstruck. He has 
fainted. Go to him directly.” 

“How! when! where!” exclaimed 
Lauderdale, rising. 

“Tn the hall,” answered Charlotte. 
And without waiting further, she turned 
and ran out of the house, across the 
lawn, through the gate to her own 
grounds, and never slackened speed 
until she found herself in her bed- 
room, where she closed and bolted the 
door. One would have thought she 
was pursued by a fiend, of whose temp- 
tation she was terribly afraid. 

Once safe under lock and key, Char- 
lotte could not pluck up the courage to 
emerge from her place of refuge. She 
ordered the servants to deny all visit- 
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ors; she would have forgotten to eat 
and drink, had not they, knowing how 
to deal with the savage moods that at 
rare intervals possessed their mistress, 
brought her food of their own accord. 
She passed hours in pacing her room, 
like a wild animal confined in a cage; 
then, exhausted, she threw herself on 
the bed, and slept heavily. The sun 
sank behind the cloudless horizon; the 
harvest-moon lavished floods of light, 
and retreated again before a new dawn; 
another day climbed to high noon, 
panted, and slept; and so the heavens 
and earth renewed themselves many 
times, while Charlotte remained still a 
prisoner, bound by the tension of body 
and soul that relaxed not for a moment. 
Racked by anxiety for news concern- 
ing Ethelbert, it never occurred to her 
to be astonished that the Lauderdales 
sent her no word; still less did she 
dream of making inquiries herself, or 
recollect that this negligence might be 
resented by her neighbors, All pas- 
sion, be it love or genius—which is an- 
other form of love—is so supreme, domi- 
nant, sufficient to itself, that it ignores 
external circumstances simply because 
they are external, and hence as far away 
as the circumference of the earth from 
a man standing at the centre. It is 
naive, unreasonable, contradictory, from 
the very essence of its nature. 
Indifferent to the divisions of night 
and day—for often she kept vigils at 
moonlit midnights, and often slept 
through burning noons—Charlotte had 
no idea how much secular time had 
elapsed since the day of Ethelbert’s ac- 
cident. That one event towered above 
the level of all past memory, like the 
hulk of a shipwrecked vessel cast up 
high and dry upon the land. And 
Ethelbert’s white face, as she had last 
seen it, remained constantly before her 
eyes in deadly distinctness, like the fuce 
of a man who had escaped the storm 
and appeared upon the deck of the ves- 
sel, isolated from his fellows and from 
all other men. 
One afternoon—it was the seventh 
day—Charlotte stood at a window that 
commanded a view of Mrs. Lauderdale’s 
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park. A winding path just emerged 
into sight, passed under a beautiful 
horse-chestnut tree, and then disap- 
peared. Mr. Lauderdale had placed a 
rustic bench against the horse-chestnut, 
and always brought thither his favorite 
guests. Now, as Charlotte fixed her 
eyes absently on this corner, she saw 
three people emerge from the shrubbery 
and seat themselves on the bench. It 
was easy to recognize Margaret, Lau- 
derdale, and Ethelbert, the latter lean- 
ing on his host’s arm, and walking 
slowly, like a man just recovered from 
a severe illness, Lauderdale talked a 
little while, and then went off, leaving 
Ethelbert and Margaret alone. Char- 
lotte knelt at the window and watched 
the pair greedily. Perhaps she alone 
could have divined whether they were 
affianced lovers, or friends, or simple 
acquaintances, They seemed at their 


ease, at home, at rest in one another’s 
society, and talked in low, quiet tones, 
but continuously, as if the words and 
thoughts flamed from a full, untroubled 


river, fed by springs that would not 
soon run dry. 

It was Margaret, rather than Ethel- 
bert, that Charlotte devoured with her 
eyes. She had been under the same 
roof with him during all his illness; 
she knew whether he had suffered, and 
what ; she knew if he had been in dan- 
ger—-if he had touched upon death. 
She remembered how she herself had 
fled from the temptation to press her 
hands to Ethelbert’s unconscious head, 
and warm him back to life; and she 
never doubted that Margaret had been 
very near to him in these latter days. 
Presently she saw Ethelbert shiver, and 
Margaret lift a corner of the shawl that 
hung over the bench and hand it to 
him, that he might wrap himself more 
warmly, 

“T hate her!” said Charlotte, vehe- 
mently. 

Oh! Love is cruel—cruel at core! It 
is like the sun, whose outer atmosphere 
breathes warmth, geniality, friendship ; 
but whoso pierces to the centre, falls, 
is consumed to cinders by the devour- 
ing fires ! 
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All thought of Margaret was swept 
entirely out of Charlotte’s conscious- 
ness, possessed as that was by the sin- 
gle desire to see, to be near to Ethel- 
bert, though but fora moment. Blind- 
ly following the impulse, Charlotte 
sprang to her feet, rushed from the 
room, and sped directly toward the 
horse-chestnut on her neighbor’s lawn. 
She did not forget, however, to smooth 
her hurried pace before coming in sight, 
and to calmly return the greeting with 
which Ethelbert and Margaret rose at 
her approach. 

“This is a charming little nook,” 
said Ethelbert. ‘I have not been here 
before, or, at least, it seems to me as if 
to-day I appreciated it for the first 
time.” His eyes rested on Margaret for 
a moment as he spoke. 

“T remember, however,” said Char- 
lotte, “‘ that I have seen you come here 
to read the papers containing news from 
Paraguay. I am not astonished that 
you are obliged to discuss such exciting 
interests in solitude.” 

“T am glad you mentioned Para- 
guay,” returned Ethelbert ; “ it reminds 
me of a curious story I have been wait- 
ing to tell you.” 

“You might have told Margaret, if 
you were in need of a sympathetic au- 
ditor.” 

“Ob,” said Margaret, laughing, and 
frankly at her ease as Charlotte had 
rarely seen her; “I confess that I am 
not much interested in the affairs of 
Paraguay. My curiosity is not nearly 
so extensive as yours.” 

“What is the story?” asked Char- 
lotte. 

Ethelbert was about to speak, when 
Mrs. Lauderdale bustled up, flounced 
and flustered as usual. At seeing Char- 
lotte she exclaimed loudly : 

“Bless my heart, Miss Charlotte! I 
should think it was about time you 
made your appearance. Here’s Mr. 
Allston been at death’s door, and you 
never so much as sent a servant to in- 
quire after him. I shouldn’t wonder, 
now, if you had forgotten all ordinary 
civilities, and had not even asked him 
how he did.” 
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“Miss Charlotte is never obliged to 
have recourse to ordinary civilities,” 
said Ethelbert, smiling brightly. 

“ So it appears,” continued Mrs. Lau- 
derdale, who was suffering from the 
heat, and consequently well disposed to 
boil over a little steam upon her neigh- 
bors. “My dear Charlotte, do you 
know that it is five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and you have come out of doors 
in your dressing-gown? And just look 
at your hair! It isas tumbled as though 
you had slept in it. Margaret, what 
have you been thinking about, not to 
tell Charlotte what a guy she was? 
Pretty treacherous friendship, that !” 

Poor Charlotte! Hitherto left in 
blissful ignorance of her blunder by 
the refined tact of her friends, she was 
recalled to its consciousness rudely 
enough by Mrs. Lauderdale’s words. 
In a woman, nothing more surely indi- 
cates profound inward trouble than for- 
getfulness of her toilette and personal 
appearance. She is revealed disman- 
tled, disarmed, like a city whose senti- 
nels have been recalled from the outer 
walls in the confusion of a popular re- 
volt. Charlotte looked down at her 
dress, and mechanically carried her hand 
to her tangled hair. Feeling keenly 
the real significance of her disarray, she 
believed that it must be equally patent 
to all eyes. She saw herself disgraced 
before the world, before Margaret, be- 
fore Ethelbert ; her nerves, strained by 
long tension, could not bear the sharp 
blow of mortification ; she colored furi- 
ously, covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears. 

Nobody had ever seen Charlotte cry, 
and every one was struck with conster- 
nation. Margaret went up to her imme- 
diately, and encircled her with a friend- 
ly, protecting arm. 

“Charlotte is not well,” she said. 
“Perhaps Mr. Allston would be kind 
enough to fetch a glass of water from 
the house.” And as he rose she add- 
ed, in a low voice, “ Do not return.” 

Ethelbert understood, and walked 
Mrs. Lauderdale away, much to that 
z00d lady’s astonishment. 

Charlotte, finding herself alone with 
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Margaret, clung to her, sobbing like a 
child—or, rather, as children never sob, 
ignorant of the strange woes that await 
them outside of Paradise. And sweet 
Margaret soothed her friend, less by 
words than by those inarticulate caress- 
es of which the soul in trouble is more 
greedy than of profoundest wisdom. 

“Oh, Margaret,” whispered Char- 
lotte, “what have I done! What do 
you and Mr. Allston think of me?” 

“ And Mrs. Lauderdale?” said Mar- 
garet, playfully. 

“What do I care about her? What 
do you think ?” 

“JT think that Charlotte forgot to 
brush her hair this morning when she 
got up out of bed.” 

“‘T have not been to bed for a week,” 
said Charlotte, abruptly. 

Margaret showed no surprise. 
vulgar people ever do. 

“ Why not?” she asked, quietly. 

“T do not know. It seems to me as 
if I had been insane, and now was 
dying.” 

“You are so unused to tears that 
they tire you out.” 

Charlotte was lying with her head on 
Margaret’s bosom, and her eyes closed. 
She spoke now dreamily, without open- 
ing them. 

“How do people feel who cry all the 
time ?” 

“T doubt if there be any such per- 
son.” 

“Those in whose hearts the tears 
stand all the time ?” 

“‘ While the tears are there, the heart 
is kept cool and fresh. Sometimes, 
however, the tears dry, and then there 
is a terrible desert.” 

“Then it is best that the tears stand 
all the time in my heart,” said Char- 
lotte, with a curious, wistful persist- 
ence. 

“ No, indeed ; you are made for sun- 
shine, and it will follow you.” 

“ Margaret, if I told you that I hated 
you, what would you say?” 

“ That you misunderstood me.” 

“Dear friend, I love you. Kiss me, 
Margaret. I will go home and sleep. 
Tell Mrs. Lauderdale I will put on a 
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new sprigged muslin to receive——~her 
footman, the next time he brings me 
peaches.” 


HERE ENDETH THE FIRST LESSON. 


The next morning Charlotte dressed 
herself rationally, and went down-stairs 
to breakfast. She was, for the moment, 
in possession of such peace as often 
comes after a violent storm. Peace that 
sometimes signalizes the permanent re- 
turn of sunshine, quite as often is but 
a deceitful Zweur, surrounded by clouds 
in the future as in the past, like the 
moments of half-light which gleam in 
the midst of long, drenching rains. 
Why not, however, enjoy such instants 
of treacherous repose? The longest 
day of fair weather is preceded and fol- 
lowed by storms—and neither do they 
outlast their appointed limits. 

Toward the middle of the forenoon, 
Charlotte was summoned to the parlor 
to meet a guest. Recognizing Mr. All- 
ston, she paused on the threshold of the 
door, with her hands behind her, like a 
naughty child that expects to be scold- 
ed. Ethelbert came forward eagerly to 
greet her. 

“‘ This time Mrs. Lauderdale has been 
kind enough to entrust me with the 
peaches ;” and he handed her a mag- 
nificent basket filled with the lovely 
fruit. 

Nature is provided with an infini- 
tude of resources for our benefit, which 
we commonly ignore. Among the pret- 
tiest is the cheery influence she so often 
is able to exert through the medium of 
ripe fruit. The color, the fragrance, 
the luscious suggestion of mellowing 
sunshine—all these act on the senses 
like wine on the blood. Charlotte was 
subile, sensitive to such impressions, 
and, absurd as it may seem, her embar- 
rassment at meeting Ethelbert after the 
scene of yesterday melted entirely away 
in the warm glow of the peaches. She 
ran for plates and knives; she drew a 
little table between herself and Ethel- 
bert, and presently the two were safely 
established on a little islet of coziness, 
beyond which Charlotte refused to look. 

“Are you well, now?” she asked, 
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after some rambling discussion on 
peaches and Paraguay. 

“Oh, I think so,—thanks to Mrs. 
Lauderdale’s kindness.” 

“ How did you get sunstruck ?” 

“You knew it, then?” said Ethel- 
bert, with an air of curious astonish- 
ment. 

‘“ T was in the hall when you returned 
from your walk. You told me what 
had happened, and immediately fainted 
away.” : 

“JT knew it!” exclaimed Ethelbert. 
“T was sure that I had seen you at that 
moment. In the delirium which fol- 
lowed, you were continually before me 
—sometimes as in life, sometimes mag- 
nified to gigantic proportions. But it 
was always you—no one but you. My 
mind must have become saturated with 
you before it went to sleep.” 

Charlotte trembled inwardly. 

“What visions did you have about 
me?” is 

A curious smile floated to the surface 
of Ethelbert’s eyes, like the embodi- 
ment of a pleasant recollection. He 
shaded his forehead with his hand, as 
if he would prevent the recollection 
from escaping. 

“You always dispelled the visions 
which tormented me. Sometimes there 
were masses of cloudy fiends, twisting, 
squirming, shrieking in a horrible pan- 
demonium, Presently a space cleared 
in the blackest cloud, and I saw you, 
and immediately the fiends disappeared. 
Sometimes it was an ocean of waves, 
black, and violet, and cruel green, that 
stormed upon one another. Then one, 
more vast than the rest, swept upward 
and did not fall; its flank was glassy 
and clear, and under the water appeared 
your face. Again, the whole world 
seemed to be dissolved in liquid fire ;- 
the floods writhed like serpents, and I 
heard the hissing of hot streams, until 
a red flame paled to amber, clear like 
the sky at sunset, and you were in the 
midst of the clearness. I think you 
must have a remarkably harmonious 
organization, to have been always asso- 
ciated with the calm that followed con- 
fusion.” 
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“ Only with the calm ?” 

“No; I had one dream quite differ- 
ent, and still more remarkable. I was 
lost in a frightful desert, surrounded 
everywhere by rocks and sand, glaring, 
barren, lifeless. I was parched with 
thirst, and all my faculties seemed dried 
up in the universal desolation, Sud- 
denly you appeared in the desert. I 
had never seen you so radiant, and you 
seemed to irradiate life on every side. 
The rocks over which you passed 
clothed themselves with moss; from 
the sand upon which your eyes rested 
gushed forth fountains; in a few min- 
utes the wilderness had been changed 
toa garden. You laid your finger upon 
my lips, and the fever and thirst van- 
ished. I was a new man, rescued from 
the death that menaced me. The vis- 
ion fled. I fell asleep, and awoke re- 
freshed and in my right mind. Was it 
not strange that I should dream so 
much about you?” 

“Very. I wonder that you did not 
rather dream about Margaret.” 

“So do I,” returned Ethelbert, with 
perfect sincerity; “but I suppose, be- 
cause you were the last person I saw 
before losing consciousness, your image 
remained stamped on my brain, to fol- 
low all the fantasies of the delirium.” 

“ What induced you to walk on such 
a hot day? You deserye to have been 
sunstruck.” 

“Tt was absolutely necessary. You 
know, I am in constant correspondence 
with my friends in X——, for whom I 
have been actively at work since my 
exile. Iam not afraid to tell you that 
our long preparations for a revolt are at 
last drawing to a close. My friends are 
now only awaiting the arrival of a large 
sum of money that I have collected. I 
went to Reading the other day, to send 
word tuat this money was on hand, and 
would be forwarded by the first oppor- 
tunity. By accident I missed the train, 
and could get no carriage, so I walked 
to Reading and back. Under ordinary 
circumstances I should have thought 
nothing of thirty miles; but on that 
broiling day it proved a little too much, 
greatly to my shame and confusion. 


That is the whole history, since you are 
so kind as to ask for it.” 

“Shall you take the money yourself 
to X——?” 

“T cannot. I am perfectly known to 
the police, with whom I have already 
had several encounters. I should be 
seized on the frontier, packed off to the 
mines, and, what is of infinitely greater 
importance, the money and papers 
would be confiscated.” 

“ Who is going, then ?” 

“T am greatly troubled to know. My 
fellow-exiles are nearly all in the same 
category as myself. Miserable outlaws 
that we are! Hunted slaves, skulking 
over the face of the earth, like the vilest 
criminals, because we have refused to 
participate in triumphant crime! de. 
spised for our loyalty, dishonored for 
our honor, disgraced for the devotion 
of our lives to Liberty!” 

“ And when your cause is won,” said 
Charlotte, “ you will have gained but 
little, after all.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Ethelbert, pas- 
sionately. “You shall not say that. 
You shall not destroy the faith which 
is our only consolation. Our ideal is 
too worthy, too pure, too high to de- 
ceive us. Think, it is all that we have, 
this dream of our Republic! Oh, if 
you knew the souls that have poured 
themselves out in its service; if you 
knew the riches of heart and brain that 
have been lavished ; the enthusiasm, the 
heroism, the sacred passion that she has 
accepted—our divine goddess, our Lib- 
erty! Do you suppose she would cheat 
us? Do you suppose she would bless 
and encourage us with such strong 
assurances, if she did not mean to re- 
deem her promise one day ?” 

“The day may be very far off.” 

“ We can wait for it. And we would 
not exchange our waiting, our longing, 
our despair, for the satisfied content of 
all the rest of the world.” 

Swept upward by the current of their 
talk, they had both risen from the table. 
Charlotte leaned against the marble 
mantel-piece ; Ethelbert stood absorb- 
ed, illumined, rapt in the vision of the 
ideal. Charlotte broke the silence. 
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“Could a woman fulfil this mission 
to X—— ?” - 

“ Better than any one else, especially 
if she were a stranger in the country.” 

“ Why do you not send Margaret ?” 

“Margaret!” echoed Ethelbert, in 
an accent of extreme surprise. “She 
is too delicate for such a rude undertak- 
ing. Not for worlds would I expose 
her to the fatigues and annoyances and 
possible perils of the journey. It is my 
business to take care of her—not to 
make use of her.” 

“ Will you make use of me?” 

“ How ? ” 

“Will you trust me to carry the 
money ?” 

Ethelbert bounded forward as im- 
petuously as if he would have thrown 
himself at her feet. 

“Dearest woman! I dared not ask 
it, but I have dared to hope for this 
generous courage. Forgive my au- 
dacity. It seemed so natural to look to 
you for help.” 

Charlotte extended her hand frank- 
ly. Ethelbert seized it with infinitely 
more fervor than he had, unknowingly, 
kissed it the evening of the masque- 


rade, How strong women are at such 
moments! And the world calls them 
weak ! 


“T am extremely flattered by your 
confidence,” said Charlotte. “I will 
set out to-morrow—to-night. Give me 
my instructions.” 

“The journey is long, much of the 
road untravelled, barbarous.” 

“T am fond of adventure, and liave 
never had enough.” 

“You will experience great difficulty 
in communicating with my correspond- 
ents, without exciting suspicion against 
yourself,” 

“ What does that matter?” 

“You may be arrested as an accom- 
plice—imprisoned, Good heavens! 
even sent to the mines yourself!” 

“You know well enough that the 
danger is infinitely less for me tan for 
you; what remains, serves to add zest 
to the affair. Listen, sir: I am capa- 
ble of this. I am worthy of your con- 
fidence. I can be a mate for your hero- 
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ism. I brush away these difficulties like 
cobwebs. I am here, at the heart of the 
matter. Speak to me of that, and of 
that only.” 

She stood erect before him. She 
swept her arm with such a superb ges- 
ture as the soul in its sublime moments 
employs to quicken the sluggish body. 
Ethelbert, who had never doubted, be- 
lieved, accepted, and, without further 
hesitation, plunged into the details of 
the explanation and the instructions. 

He was right to trust Charlotte. Yet 
his faith might have been somewhat 
staggered, had he looked back in the 
parlor five minutes after he left it; for 
he would have seen her dancing up and 
down the roém, like a girl let loose from 
school, and exclaiming, 

“ Then—he does not think me quite a 
fool because I cried yesterday ! ” 


At four o’clock that afternoon Eth- 

elbert returned with the papers, the 
money-box, the letters. At five Char- 
lotte, accompanied by a single maid- 
servant, left the town. 
The expedition occupied three weeks, 
At the beginning of the fourth, Char- 
lotte returned, successful, She stopped 
the carriage at Mrs. Lauderdale’s gate ; 
she sped up the avenue, and met Mar- 
garet, who exclaimed with pleasure at 
seeing her. Charlotte returned her 
friendly grecting briefly enough, but 
laid her hands on her shoulders, and 
looked down into her reticent eyes. 

“Margaret, are you going to marry 
Mr. Allston ?” 

Margaret hesitated a moment, not 
from embarrassment, but as if to gather 
into her words all her still content. 

“T think I shall, Charlotte.” 

Charlotte loosened her grasp abrupt- 
ly and walked on. Margaret called after 
her: 

“Where are you going, 
friend ?” 

“To the lake.” 

The avenue, laid out by Mr. Lauder- 
dale’s unerring taste, wound through 
the beautiful grounds, and encircled a 
well-disposed artificial lake. Willows 
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leaned over the water, but Charlotte 
avoided their lax sentimentality, and 
sought some beeches further on. There 
she heard Ethelbert’s voice calling in 
an excited tone, such as she had. never 
believed possible wh him: 

“She has come! Where is she? 
Quick, tell me, that I may go to her!” 
“ By the lake,” answered Margaret. 

The next moment Charlotte saw Eth- 
elbert coming as swiftly toward her as 
if he were literally upborne on the cur- 
rent of his impetuous desire, which at 
last had become too strong for his con- 
trol. Watching his approach, Charlotte 
felt her whole nature rapt into a single 
longing—a longing to draw Ethelbert 
irresistibly toward herself, across all 
distances, all duties, all barriers. At 
that moment, friendliness, Margaret, 
honor, were blotted out in void space ; 
it seemed to her as if nothing remained 
in the world except herself and Ethel- 
bert. 

Morality has good reason to be afraid 
of Love; for Love, in its supreme self- 


assertion, tramples all laws under its 
feet, and the first sin comes into the 
soul, as into the world, with the first 
love. 

The seconds dilated themselves as in 
a dream, so that hours seemed to elapse 


before Ethelbert reached her side. He 
extended his hands, and grasped hers ; 
he laid hold of her more profoundly 
with his awakened eyes. 

“ At last—you here—safe! Oh, I 
have suffered agonies during your ab- 
sence. I imagined all sorts of evil that 
might have befallen you. Why did you 
not write to me?” 

“T did not think of it,” answered 
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Charlotte, simply; “and, besides, you 
did not ask me.” 

“T know; I was a fool; I forgot it, 
But I did not imagine how terrible it 
would be when you were gone.” 

“T had no idea you were so nervous, 
Margaret should have calmed your kind 
apprehensions for my safety.” 

Ethelbert put up his hand to his fore- . 
head, as if seeking to recall something 
that he had forgotten. He brushed his 
eyes, and brushed the eager look out 
of them. When Charlotte looked at 
him again, his face had resumed its 
usual bright serenity. 

“Tell me about your journey. Have 
you suffered—have you been in dan- 
ger? What have you done? I am 
greedy for the minutest detail.” 

Charlotte commenced her narration, 
and rendered a satisfactory and viva- 
cious report of her proceedings. As 
she finished, she leaned over the water, 
and buried her eyes in its depth. Her 
foot slipped on the bank; she would 
have fallen, had not Ethelbert sprang 
forward and caught her in his arms. 
He shuddered violently, and retreated 
almost at the same moment that he 
touched her. Something leaped up in- 
to his face; he forced it back, useless- 
ly; it returned. Charlotte beheld her 
vision accomplished: this wide, cool 
nature concentrated into flame, startled 
out of its calm, forgetful of its duties, 
forgetful of every thing but her. The 
moment of her triumph had come—a 
woman’s greatest triumph—she had in- 
spired a great soul with passion. 

“T love you,” said Ethelbert. 

At the same moment Charlotte saw 
Margaret coming down the avenue. 
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A NIGHT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


On the morning of the 31st day of 
December, 1863, it was reported to the 
commanding officers of Fort Pillow 
that there was a trading-boat on the 
Mississippi river above Osceola, largely 
supplying the Confederate soldiers and 
guerillas, then swarming in that region, 
with articles contraband of war. 

It was a part of the duty of the gar- 
rison at Fort Pillow to guard against 
this illicit trade. Although all traffic 
along the Mississippi had been inter- 
dicted, except such as might be special- 
ly permitted by the agents of the Gov- 
ernment, there were not wanting adven- 
turers, who, for the sake of the large 
gains promised, took the risk of smug- 
gling. 

These daring fellows, having placed 
their goods in small boats or skiffs, 
would choose a dark night and quietly 
drop down the river, passing the guards 
and batteries at Cairo and Columbus; 
when they had a clear space for their 
operation of one hundred and thirty 
miles, from Columbus to Fort Pillow, 
unguarded, save by a few patrolling 
gunboats and occasional scouting par- 
ties. These eluded, when far enough 
down they would pull off into some 
slough, bayou, or small tributary to the 
Mississippi and there dispose of their 
effects at enormous prices. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
forces left to guard the rear, as the 
armies of the West pushed their column 
further to the South, there were left 
behind numerous companies of partisan 
rangers, guerillas, and outlaws, and Con- 
federate soldiers at home recruiting and 
gathering supplies. These were con- 
tinually prowling about West Tennessee 
and Arkansas; and all these, besides 
citizens in sympathy with the rebellion, 
became the aiders, abettors, and patrons 
of the smugglers. Though these law- 
breakers were occasionally caught, and 
severely punished, the smuggling was 


continued with varied success until the 
close of the war. 

The report, which came well accredit- 
ed to Fort Pillow, placed the offenders 
in a slough, on the Arkansas side, at a 
point five miles above’ Osceola and 
twenty miles above Fort Pillow. 

Lieutenant Edward Alexander, of the 
Fifty-Second Indiana Volunteers, com- 
manding the provost-guard, was order- 
ed to proceed at once, with a sufficient 
detachment from his command, to the 
designated point, and look after the 
reported transgressors. 

Eight men were soon detailed and 
supplied with forty rounds of cartridges 
each, and rations for one day only, as 
they expected to return that evening. 

The men fall in and stand, in four 
files, ready for the command. They 
have been selected for their work, and 
you will look long before you find an 
equal number finer in appearance, or 
more soldierly in bearing. They are all 
young, strong, and brave; and yet are 
ranked as veterans in the service. The 
Lieutenant, stepping in front, gives the 
command, and they move off, marching 
with steady, measured tramp to the 
river. Here they quickly embark in a 
yawl, which, with four well-manned oars, 
shoots rapidly up the river despite the 
strong current against it. 

The day was warm and cloudy, with a 
slight mist, and a dense fog, rising from 
the river, rolled back over its banks, en- 
veloping every thing in gloom. Such 
days are common to the great river at 
this season of the year, and in their 
dreary darkness there is a kind of pain- 
ful stillness that weighs upon the spirit 
and fills the heart with dismal forebod- 
ings. 
Nothing daunted by their sombre 
surroundings, the men pull stoutly. 
They shoot out from under the high 
bluffs of Fort Pillow ; have passed the 
mouth of Cane Creek, and are well up 
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with Flower Island, that looks down 
upon them drearily enough, its solitary 
home and dilapidated fence in front 
scarcely discernible in the bed of fog. 
On glides the boat, along the winding 
thread of the river, through the thick 
forests that line the banks on either 
side, and reach out as far as the eye can 
see. On the Tennessee shore the land 
is low, and the thrifty young timber, 
mostly cottonwood, stands so thick that 
the eye can penetrate but a short dis- 
tance; while on the Arkansas side a 
bank, twenty feet high, rises perpendic- 
ularly from the water, and the rich soil 
above is overgrown with mammoth for- 
est-trees that might have withstood the 
tempests of centuries, and now reach 
their arms far out and up toward the 
clouds that gather thick above them. 
The dark, towering trees, and the clouds 
hanging ominously high above their 
heads, seem to stand off as if each were 
defiant of the other. The wind moan- 
ing through the stripped and bare 
branches gives additional dreariness to 
the dull, dark day. The river is clear 
of islands, except an occasional sand- 
bar that rises gradually out of its bosom 
and swells up to a height of several 
feet with considerable width, and then 
stretching away up the river, grows less 
and breaks off with a sudden jog, or 
again gradually disappears under the 
surface of the water. 

The journey is half performed, and 
the yawl is passing a bar larger than its 
neighbors, which stretches away, a dis- 
tance of a mile, to where a thick clump 
of trees covers its head. This is known 
to navigators of the river as ‘“* Bulletin 
Tow-Head.” The men pass it coolly, 
little dreaming of the fate that awaits 
them there, on their return, 

This passed, they come in sight of the 
village of Osceola, standing out in its lit- 
tle clearing on the western bank. A few 
scattering houses, mostly of logs, all 
look dingy and dirty, and it will hardly 
pass for the capital of Mississippi Coun- 
ty, Arkansas, until you find the huge, 
misshapen loghouse a few rods from 
the river, and learn that it is the Court- 
House, and that twenty yards removed 
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stands the jail, built of logs also, but 
neater, more substantial, and almost as 
large, as the Court-House. 

It is related that, before the war, the 
denizens of the village and vicinity were 
wont to collect daily in these public 
buildings, and play cards and drink 
whiskey ; the aristocratic class always 
occupying the jail, as the more com- 
fortable. 

Our party tarry here but a short time, 
and reémbarking, push off, and pull on 
up the river. Another long stretch 
around a long bend, and the designated 
point is reached. The day was far 
spent before the Lieutenant had com- 
pleted his search, and was ready to 
return. Captain E, D. Leizure, an ex- 
perienced river-man, joined the Lieu- 
tenant’s command on reémbarking for 
the fort. 

The men are tired, and the oars swing 
listlessly over the waters, while the swift 
current drives the boat rapidly down 
the river. The gloom of the morning 
had gradually deepened during the day, 
and the mist had changed into asteady 
rain. Osceola is reached and passed. The 
day is wearing away and growing more 
and more stormy. The river is very full, 
and the wind, now blowing a stiff gale, 
catches the yawl and hastens it forward 
over the waste of waters. The wind 
rises still higher, the air grows colder, 
the rain turns to snow and falls in great 
white flakes, obscuring the view of the 
helmsman. Night is coming on. The 
boat leaps forward with the waves; at 
this rate two hours will land it at the 
fort. But the yawl is becoming unman- 
ageable; the wind and waves contend 
with the men for the mastery. Dark- 
ness now adds to the perplexity, as it 
settles deep and heavy around the strug- 
gling oarsmen. The party are still nine 
miles from the fort; they are wet, tired, 
and cold—are tossed and driven by the 
elements and hemmed in by the night. 

What is to be done? It is proposed 
to abandon the yawl. What then? 
There is no human habitation for miles 
around. The party is in the midst of a 
vast wilderness of waters that extends 
far out over the marshes and lowlands 
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of the Tennessee side, and away across 
westward to the dense forests of Arkan- 
sas, that give no show of hospitality, 
but, with dim outline, stand out against 
the sky, dark, wild, and cheerless. 

The darkness thickens; the light, 
now faded out of the sky, lingers but 
faintly along the surface of the river. 
Peering through the gloom, the men 
trace the outline of a sandbar, near at 
hand, by its snowy cap, that gleams out 
a white streak along the middle of the 
mighty river. The wind, roaring from 
the thick growth of cotton*vood on the 
Tennessee shore, forces the yawl rapidly 
toward the bar. The men strain every 
nerve to clear it, but in vain. The boat 
strikes the bar far down toward the 
point, and the waves carry it high upon 
the land. 

There is no use in contending with 
the elements; the boat is abandoned, 
and the men set out to walk up the bar, 
hoping to find on the higher ground 
driftwood to make a fire. Having gone 
nearly a quarter of a mile, they come 
upon the stump and roots of an old 
tree, half buried in the sand, and 
around which vegetation had grown up 
the summer before. 

The grass and weeds are gathered, 
and the roots broken up, as well as the 
darkness will permit, and an effort is 
made to kindle a fire. But every thing 
is saturated with water and refuses to 
burn. Captain Leizure thinks of his 
carpet-sack, which contains his under- 
clothing. Immediately this is opened, 
and one after another the articles taken 
out, torn in shreds, and the burning 
match applied; and though some of 
these burn, they fail to ignite the ma- 
terials gathered for the fire. 

At length, when every means has 
been exhausted without avail, the men 
turn back to the boat, as the last hope. 
To remain on this bleak island over 
night, without fire, in the cold, which 
is already severe and rapidly growing 
more so, would be certain death. 

The boat can only be made available 
by taking it up and carrying it across 
the bar, whence the wind and waves 
will take it to the Arkansas shore. It is 
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quickly carried across the bar, and 
launched into the water on the other 
side, which is found too shallow to 
float it. The Lieutenant sends three 
men with Captain Leizure to drag the 
boat out into deep water, where all may 
embark ; but just as the boat is well 
afloat, a powerful gust of wind strikes. 
it, and shooting out from under the 
hands of the men, it rushes away 
into the darkness with the waves. Cap- 
tain Leizure and one of the men have 
jumped in and are whirled away from 
the other two, who are left standing 
with the oars in their hands. The Cap- 
tain and his companion resign them- 
selves to their fate, being totally unable 
to return, 

The men in the boat, whirled sud- 
denly off, hear the shouts of their luck- 
less comrades, until the voices are 
drowned in the noise of the storm; and 
then they see the flash and hear the 
report of a discharged musket; it was 
a signal-gun. 

The boat sweeps madly on—where to 
touch, or when? It is at the mercy of 
the angry elements; it may be cast on 
another bar from which there can be no 
escape, or suddenly capsized, and the 
men may find a grave at the bottom of 
the restless river. But in another mo- 
ment it strikes the shore. The waves 
dash over it. The water freezes as it 
falls. The soldier is frozen to his seat, 
and, benumbed with cold, he refuses to 
rise. His gun lies frozen into the ice 
formed on the water in the boat, and 
there it will remain untouched. The 
tried and faithful companion of years is — 
now no longer wanted to defend a life 
too far gone to be held worth the pre- 
serving. 

With great difficulty Captain Leizure | 
succeeds in arousing his companion, 
and after long search and effort climbs 
up the steep bank with him, and into 
the woods. And now, if a fire can be 
kindled they are saved, otherwise they 
perish. The brave soldier who has faced 
the cannon, and braved the hardships 
of nearly three years’ campaigning, 
sinks under the intense cold, and begs 
to be let alone to die. But the daunt- 
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less Captain works the harder to keep 
him up. A large log is found, and 
twigs and chunks of wood are heaped 
against it for a fire; but they have been 
wet through, and are now covered with 
ice. They have only two matches. 
Their clothes have been thoroughly 
drenched, and are even frozen stiff. 
Captain Leizure takes from his breast- 
pocket a large leathern pocketbook, 
and finds that the papers it contains are 
dry. They are bonds and notes of the 
value of many thousands of dollars—no 
matter how many; it is a question of 
life or death. The papers are ready for 
the match. It is struck, but it misses 
fire. The two lives now depend upon 
the one remaining match. It is struck, 
and, God be praised! it burns, the 
paper catches, then the twigs; the fire 
is made; the men are saved. 

Leaving them by their growing fire, 
let us glance into the hotel at Fort Pil- 
low. The commander of the garrison 
has given a supper, and the large din- 
ing-hall 1s filled with happy people; 


brave officers, respectable citizens, and 
charming women. 

It is the farewell of loyal hearts to 
the year that gave freedom to theé 
slave—that brought the first real suc- 
cess to our arms—that gave us Vicks- 


burg, Gettysburg, and Missionary 
Ridge—that had brought promise of 
the rebellion’s overthrow. 

The perils and escapes, the achieve- 
ments and hopes, the rewards and 
promises of the closing and of the com- 
ing year are earnestly and eloquently 
discussed ; and so the old year goes out, 
carrying with it the blessing of the loyal 
millions, and the new year steps in. 

The party breaks up, and we walk 
out into the cold, dark night. The 
thermometer is now seven degrees be- 
low zero. 

“ Captain, have Lieutenant Alexander 
and his men reported ?” asks the Post- 
Commander, Colonel Wolfe, as he draws 
my arm in his, and we walk away to 
our quarters. 

“ Not yet,” is my reply. 

“ What can have become of them ?” 
he rejoins. “TI fear for their safety if 
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they are out this dreadful night.” And 
well you may, my brave Colonel; for 
even now, as we walk, where are they ? 

Left standing on the bar, the boat 
gone, with no hope, nor even possibility 
of its returning, the Lieutenant and his 
men determine to go back up to the 
higher ground and try once more for a 
fire. But in this they are doomed toa 
second failure. 

Their matches all exhausted, and the 
cold winds howling about them, there 
is but one hope left: that by constant 
motion they may keep alive till morn- 
ing comes and brings relief. 

A beat is chosen, and there these 
veteran soldiers pace up and down the 
space of one hundred yards through 
the long, dreary hours of that awful 
night. The snow is already several 
inches deep and still falling. The con- 
stant tramping of the men wears it off 
the beat. And still they walk wearily 
on. At eleven o’clock the cold is in- 
tense; the snow has ceased to fall, and 
being caught up by the winds sweeping 
over the bar, is whirled into great 
drifts. Every thing is now freezing. 
Still back and forth, along the beaten 
path, plod the jaded men. il 

It is an hour later. One of the men, 
overcome with fatigue and cold, sinks 
down in his tracks, and falls to the 
ground, dead. His comrades go to him, 
take him up, chafe his limbs, breathe 
into his nostrils, and strive in every way 
to recall him to life; but it is in vain; 
the spirit that animated the fallen body 
has gone to Him who gave it. 

The young Lieutenant, whose bravery 
had made him conspicuous on the bat- 
tle-field, then turned to his men, and 
standing a moment in silence, thinking, 
doubtless, of the kind mother who 
dwelt far away to the North, and who 
might at that very moment be praying 
God’s blessing on her dashing boy, ad- 
dressed his last words to the men en- 
trusted to his command, saying : “ Boys, 
there is no use striving any longer; it is 
now only about midnight, and one of 
our number is already frozen to death. 
Wecannot hold out till morning; there 
is no hope, we must all die.” 
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Then, stepping aside, he drew the 
cape of his great-coat about his head 
and laid down. The snow blew over 
him, but he knew it not; he was asleep. 
Two others follow his example; their 
lives depart with the departure of the 
dying year. The new year comes, and 
with it the clouds break away, and the 
North Star shines out. 

Guided by its light, the four remain- 
ing ones walk up the bar; but scarcely 
have they set out, when one poor fellow 
staggers and falls dead, only a few 
rods from his frozen comrades. The 
other three are tired, benumbed, dis- 
heartened, yet still they follow the star 
which guides them to life. It leads 
them over a mile of bleak desert, across 
a thick slough, and into a thick wood 
at the head of the island. This shelters 
them from the cutting wind until morn- 
ing dawns; and peering out from the 
Arkansas shore, they descry a house, 
from which presently issues a man ; it 
is Prior Lea, a well known Union man. 
They attract his attention, and, crossing 
to them in a skiff, he takes them to his 
house. And now, although they have 
already suffered untold agonies, their 
sufferings have only begun. 

Once in the house, they sink insensi- 
ble to the fioor. The good host and 
hostess do all they can for the poor fel- 
lows, but it avails little. They are far 
gone; life hangs by a slender thread, 
which may snap at any moment. 

The thermometer is now eight de- 
grees below zero, and every thing with- 
out is freezing still. All about Fort Pil- 
low there are signs of life. The smoke 
is curling in white columns over the 
low-made chimneys of the little huts 
called barracks; the guard has been 
relieved, and the men are coming in 
from the outposts, benumbed with cold, 
and in some cases with their fingers and 
ears frost-bitten ; the soldiers dodge in 
and out of their quarters busied about 
the morning work; messengers and 
orderlies hurry rapidly over the snow- 
crested hills; and yonder, at post head- 
quarters, the color-sergeant commits the 
flag to the halliards and sends it to its 
place to the top of the tall staff, and 
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there, high up in the clear sky, in the 
bright light of the new-born year, 

“ Flash its broad ribbons of lily and rose.” 

The men draw close around the fires, 
and talk of last night’s cold. Frost 
flies in the air, and great cakes of ice 
are floating in the river. 

Still there are no tidings of the Lieu- 
tenant and his men. About noon Cap- 
tain Leizure and his companion, worn 
and stupefied, having made their way, 
from the fire where we last saw them, 
to a house nearly opposite the fort, 
cross the river in a skiff and report to 
the officers. The post-surgeon, Dr. J. 
W. Martin, is at once summoned, and a 
party got ready to search for the ill- 
fated ones who come not back. Cap- 
tain Leizure, though almost exhausted 
from the previous night’s exposure, vol- 
unteers to go as a guide, 

In about two hours the steamer Duke 
of Argyle heaves in sight, beating her 
way slowly up against the strong cur- 
rent and running ice. The party board 
her, and she pushes on up the river. 


She comes in sight of the fatal bar just 
as the sun is setting in the red West. 
She is made fast on the Tennessee shore, 
and the boats are lowered as the twi- 


light deepens into night. The ther- 
mometer is below zero; every thing 
around is freezing, except the mighty 
river, whose current sweeps on, bearing 
on its bosom the masses of ice that 
gather as they go. The deck-hands re- 
fuse to man the boats, until a file of sol- 
diers, with loaded muskets, is brought 
up to enforce the officer’s commands, 

Landed upon the island, and aided by 
the light of a lantern, they soon discover 
the tracks of the unfortunate men who 
had landed there twenty-four hours 
before. 

Hopes are entertained for their safety. 
We follow the trail, and presently come 
upon a cartridge-box, half buried in 
the snow and ice, the belt cut with a 
knife. Our hearts sink; the fate of one 
poor man is told. One life must have 
been despaired of, when, with hands 
too numb to unbuckle the belt, it was 
cut, and the cartridge-box fell from the 
body of a soldier in the enemy’s country. 
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With sad hearts we follow up the 
track. Now we see the well-paced 
beat, and piled at intervals along it we 
find the half-covered and frozen bodies 
' of the lost Lieutenant and three of his 
men. A little further removed to the 
north, on the crust of ice, lies stretched 
upon his back another, who has met his 
last enemy; his face is pale and rigid, 
and his eyes, wide open, are seemingly 
fixed upon the stars that twinkle over- 
head and give back his bright, cold, 
comfortless look. 

Well, we can do no good for these, 
and the others have shared the same 
fate, unless a kindlier fortune has taken 
them out of the cold ere this. To 
remain longer on this cold, barren spot 
would be to add to the number of the 
dead. So the search is abandoned for 
the night, and we turn for the steamer. 
But who will steer the boat? the helms- 
man who brought it overis so overcome 
by the cold that he cannot guide it 
back. Who will take his place? “I 
will,” said Captain Leizure, and step- 
ping aft, took the helm. The boat 
glides away. It is over a mile to the 
steamer, and it will take many a stroke 
to carry us to her. The oars are vigor- 
ously plied, and on goes our little boat, 
Captain Leizure holding her steady on 
her course. , ; 

The running ice must be avoided, 
and the current taken advantage of; 
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but this is done, for a master-hand is at 
the helm. 

The breath freezes as it escapes the 
nostrils; the stoutest must yield to the 
cold if we are out long; but every 
stroke of the oars brings us nearer the 
steamer. Here we are at last. The 
yawl strikes the bow of the steamer 
with a jar, and Captain Leizure falls at 
our feet, insensible. We take him up, 
lift him on to the deck, and carry him 
thence into the cabin. The surgeon ad- 
ministers restoratives, applies the prop- 
er remedies, and soon he is revived, 
and the life which had been so nobly 
given to others is brought back to its 
possessor. 

The next day the search was renewed, 
and the three living men traced up to Mr. 
Lea’s, where we have already seen them. 

Physicians waited upon them ; every 
care and attention, that could be, was 
bestowed upon them; amputation, of 
both feet and hands, was found neces- 
sary, and performed on two of them, 
who, after undergoing inexpressible 
agonies for a short time, died; while 
the third, James Hendrixson, after a 
long and painful illness, recovered, and 
lived to serve his country yet longer. 

The frozen corpses of the Lieutenant 
and the four men were taken to Fort 
Pillow, placed in coffins, and sent home. 
Such were the horrors of one night on 
the Mississippi. 





INSECT-LIFE IN WINTER. 


Wurtz exploring the heights of 
Mont Blanc, far above the line of per- 
petual snow, M. de Saussure found a 
butterfly soaring on the wing, over gla- 
ciers, where the limmergeyer and the 
chamois have their haunts. It is amaz- 
ing to think of a creature so frail, and 
so delicate, fluttering over those Alpine 
heights, far away from the meadows 
and gardens in which it delights. We 
should imagine that in a region so for- 
eign to its nature, in a climate so severe 
and trying even to man, the butterfly 
would instantly fold its painted wings, 


droop, and die. But other Alpine trav- 
ellers tell the same tale. And Arctic 
navigators report that wandering but- 
terfiies have been found amid the snows 
of the extreme northern latitudes of this 
continent. In these last instances the 
little creatures must have been born of 
an Arctic parentage, the tiny eggs must 
have been laid, the cocoons spun, and the 
butterflies first emerged into the light in 
the frigid zone. There are, it seems, 
Esquimaux butterflies, as well as Esqui- 
maux bears and whales. 

This fact is but one of very many proofs 
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of a remarkable tenacity of life in the 
insect-world, under some circumstances a 
very remarkable power of endurance 
when exposed tocold.* If daily expe- 
rience did not prove to us the contrary, 
we should naturally suppose that of the 
myriads of insects swarming in the 
fields and gardens, during our warm 
American summers, none could survive 
the cold winters of the same latitudes; 
that all must inevitably perish beneath 
a deluge of snow; that none could 
endure the severity: of frosts which 
penetrate many inches below the sod. 
Who would believe it credible—if not 
already familiar with the fact—that the 
gnat, the firefly, the dragonfly, the tiny 
red spider, the ladybird, the bee, the 
ant, aye, the butterfly too, in some of its 
species, could survive a degree of cold 
beneath which men have often perish- 
ed? Yet such is the truth—one of the 
very many truths stranger than fiction. 
If we look from our windows to-day, 
we see the whole earth covered with 
snow ; the sharpest eye cannot discover 
one of the myriads of last summer’s 
insect-people. If we remove the snow, 
we find the earth frost-bound to a con- 
sistency that no spade can loosen, which 
must be quarried, like the rock, with 
the sharpest and heaviest tools. And 
yet beneath that snow, in the very heart 
of the frost-bound sod, beneath the 
bark of trees now perchance glazed 
with ice, lie the whole tiny people tor- 
pid in a death-like sleep, but still living, 
still endowed with every faculty, every 
sense, every instinct safe and uninjured, 
all to awaken again to the fulness of 
life and activity with the first warm 
breath of spring. This tenacity of life, 
when exposed to severe cold, becomes 
still more remarkable in the insect- 
tribes, when we remember that it is 
their nature to love warmth, and that 
to a certain degree they are very sensi- 
tive. to cold. During the warmest sum- 
mer days they are all life‘and activity, 
eagerly plying their tasks, if they be- 
long to the notable tribes, like the bee 

* We have seen live fleas running through the 


air-holes in glacier-ice at some of the highest 
points on the Swiss mountains —Enprror. 
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and the ant, or happy in idle enjoy- 
ment, like the dancing gnat, or the rov- 
ing butterfly. Let a chilly day visit us 
in summer, as may well happen with 
our fickle climate; the insect-world 
droops, and flies away to its own secret 
haunts, there to await a warmer hour. 
What a difference the first sharp frost 
will make in their numbers! We may 
walk over a pathway crowded visibly, 
the day before, with grasshoppers, ants, 
crickets, and but a few of the bravest 
and boldest will be found there to-day. 
And yet, while feeling the cold, while 
sensitive to its influence, while delight- 
ing in the warmth, the more common 
tribes are all endowed with this won- 
derful power of endurance in their tor- 
pid winter state. Many individuals, no 
doubt, perish, else all the different fam- 
ilies would be as numerous here, in the 
temperate zone, as they are in the trop- 
ics, where the throngs of these lone 
creatures become a great annoyance. 
But the most remarkable proof of 
this power of enduring cold is found in 
the fact that, occasionally, a few insects 
belonging to countries almost tropical 
will not only survive a very striking 
change of climate to more northern 
latitudes, but actually form colonies, 
thrive, and increase there. A no- 
table instance of this has occurred in 
France. Many readers must be already 
aware that there is an insect of for- 
midable character, found in tropical re- 
gions, called the white ant—the ter- 
mites of naturalists. Wonders are told 
of these termites, and the more we in- 
quire into their history, the more sur- 
prised we are. They are found, as 
slightly different species, in Asia, Africa, 
Amerita, and Europe. The most won- 
derful of all are the termites of the in- 
terior of Africa, whose dwellings are the 
pyramids of the insect-world; amaz- 
ing indeed when we consider the size of 
the creature who builds them. Trav- 
ellers tell us of nests more than twenty 
feet in height, with galleries below the 
surface to the same depth, and filling a 
space of a hundred feet in circumfer- 
ence! The walls of these pyramids are 
made of clay, nearly as hard as stone; 
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quite as hard, it is said, as the cheaper 
bricks used in our own dwellings. The 
form is a cluster of conical spires, the 
highest in the centre, others lower in 
elevation, grown around it. So strong 
are the walls that the wild hunters ha- 
bitually climb them, to take an observa- 
tion of the surrounding country; and 
the buffalo, that heavy, unwieldy crea- 
ture, makes use of them for the same 
purpose, taking them, probably, for so 
many rocks. The surface of these nests 
is often covered with fine edible mush- 
rooms, and the natives eat the insects 
themselves, considering them a very 
great delicacy. Some apricot jam was, 
on a certain occasion, offered to an 
African chief by an English traveller. 
It was good, he said, but not so good 
as a handful of white ants. Lions and 


tigers are frequently found in these de- 
serted termite villages. The food of these 
insects is chiefly of a vegetable charac- 
ter, especially woody fibres; but if hun- 
gry they will eat almost any thing. They 


are indeed most formidable enemies to 
man and his works, in their native 
haunts, from their vast swarms, their 
voracity, and their treacherous, covert 
ways of working. So numerous are the 
swarms issuing from their nests at the 
time when the winged brood is first 
hatched, that the air in the vicinity 
seems filled with dense white snow- 
flakes, Efforts have been made to con- 
fine them to their nests by building fires 
about them; but so eager are they to 
reach the outer world, that they will 
rush through the flames to obtain their 
object. If many perish in the attempt, 
innumerable throngs succeed in the 
effort. They work most treacherously 
under cover, feeding on the core and 
heart of things, but always leaving a 
thin deceptive outer shell untouched. 
In this way they carry on their secret 
ravages unsuspected, until accident re- 
veals their presence. 

Some years since a few of these terri- 
ble insects were observed at la Rochelle, 
on the eastern coast of France, brought 
there, no doubt, by some vessel just ar- 
rived from a tropical port. One might 
naturally suppose that the first cold 
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winter—and the winters of that part of 
France are often decidedly cold—would 
utterly destroy these fragile tropical in- 
vaders. Such has not been the result. 
They have not only survived the cold, 
but they have actually increased to such 
an extent as seriously to alarm the in- 
habitants. Vigorous efforts have been 
made to exterminate them, but, as yet, 
without success. They have already 
committed very serious ravages. Odd- 
ly enough, like other invaders, they 
have taken possession of the public 
buildings of la Rochelle; the Hotel of 
the Préfet is their headquarters. Here, 
like other invaders, they have made 
themselves completely at home. The 
conquest has been complete. From the 
attics to the cellars they are masters of 
the position. The ceiling of a bedroom 
was repaired ; the day after the work- 
man left, covered galleries, made by the 
enemy, were discovered, dropping from 
the ceiling like stalactites, Similar gal- 
leries were found in the cellars, drop- 
ping half-way from the ceiling to the 
floor; others, running along the walls 
beneath the plaster, were traced from 
the foundation to the roof of the build- 
ing. These stalactite galleries, looking 
somewhat like inverted nests, have also 
been found in the cellars of adjoining 
houses, reaching from the ceiling to the 
floor. Occasionally, horizontal galleries, 
like suspension bridges, are thrown out 
to reach some object desirable for food, 
or for shelter. Trees, in the garden of 
the Préfecture, which appeared out- 
wardly sound, on examination proved 
to be entirely gutted to the very 
branches! The stakes of fences were 
devoured in the same way. If a plank 
was left one night on a bed, the next 
morning the insects were found to have 
made a lodgment within its fibres. A 
large beam was so entirely eaten away 
that nothing remains of it but a thin 
outer shell, scarcely more substantial 
than a shaving. The legs of tables, the 
sides of boxes, are devoured in the 
same insidious way. No wonder the 
good people are very seriously alarm- 
ed at the inroads of these creatures. 
Corrosive sublimate is said to be the 
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only protection for any wooden sub- 
stance, and one that is not always suc- 
cessful. 

One day a document from the pub- 
lic archives was wanted. The box con- 
taining it was opened; all looked as 
usual ; piles of neatly folded papers ap- 
peared undisturbed in regular order 
within; but the moment a hand was 
laid on the outer sheet, the whole pile 
crumbled away to dust! All was hol- 
low; a mere shell had been left, as 
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usual, on the tep, and at thesides. And 
such, on examination, proved to be the 
condition of other boxes, in which the 
public archives had been stored. It is 
only too clear to the invaded Rochel- 
tons, that the terrible white ants have 
lost nothing of their national activity 
and voracity and treachery, by change 
to a colder climate. They work, in 
France, surrounded by snow and ice, 
which in the native haunts of their 
tribe are entirely unknown. 





MADRID, FROM NOON TILL MIDNIGHT. 


Maprip long ago fell into the lazy 
habit of lengthening its days by thiev- 
ing from the night; and as late vigils 
are not usually begetful of early matins, 
the city is slow and stupid about wak- 
ing. The workers are stirring be- 
times; but the drones, who seem to far 
outnumber them, and who, after the 
way of drones, take upon themselves 
the biggest share of the buzzing, begin 
their day leisurely by sipping tiny cups 
of thick, scalding, flavorless chocolate- 
paste eked out by shiny hard-coated 
rolls of surprising angularity and meali- 
ness, Later comes breakfast, in the 
guise of a very early dinner at the good 
old Puritan hour of noon or in its neigh- 
borhood, and get the day fairly on 
foot. 

Like Hamlet, the city has a heart of 
hearts, the Puerta del Sol, the once fa- 
mous Sun-Gate that baked and steamed 
in the down-falling summer noon and 
the up-rising glint of the hot sand be- 
fore it. But the Gate is gone, the city 
crept past it into the glint and glare 
and wrapped it lovingly about, and 
now the old poetic title, breathing of 
Cid and Moor, misnames an unevenly 
open space in the exact centre of to- 
day’s Madrid. Great arteries of streets, 
ten in number, strike outward from the 
mean little fountain in its middle, and 
through them the city’s life throbs 
ceaselessly into and out of the Puerta. 
It is a good place to begin a stroll 


from; suppose we wander thither, 
reaching it in time to hear a dozen 
clanging strokes on the big air-hung 
bell that caps a four-faced clock on its 
southern side. 

Just the place for a coup Wétat, it 
seems, and such has more than seldom 
been its mission. Spain’s history has 
been often written on the trap-block 
pavement of the Puerta in the same 
dull, clotted ink that has recorded 
human ambition and feud since man 
was. The last entry on this page was 
on the 29th of September, a year ago, 
when troops and people struck hands 
for freedom, and won it. When will 
be the next writing? No one knows, 
but hearsays and guesses are rife enough. 

Bustle, whir, and buzz on every side! 
Gay shops and noisy crowds on nine of 
the ten narrow blocks that hem the 
Puerta; on the tenth the stone-trim- 
med, red brick front of the Goberna- 
cion, a sort of City Hall, looms over a 
noisier throng than the rest, that seethes 
like an open Stock Board when gold is 
unstable and Erie heady. This may be 
termed the News Exchange. Liberty 
enough of speech and press is here to 
satiate the most exacting. Photo- 
graphic caricatures of the late sove- 
reign, Dofia Isabel of inglorious mem- 
ory, are abundant; and as if to height- 
en their effect, we find a fresh broadside 
selling sluggishly—a cent’s worth of 
Proclamation from the same gracious 
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lady to those whom she is pleased to 
call her loving subjects. A score or 
two of waspish sheets, of the sort that 
sting for the sake of stinging, are on 
sale everywhere, and we stop for a 
moment to glance at their, coarse but 
not badly-drawn woodcuts. Some have 
but just emerged from the recent 
squelching they suffered when the Proy- 
inces were in arms for Republicanism, 
and the personal guarantees of the Con- 
stitution were for a time suspended. 
But the people have got back their 
rights, the press is free again, and the 
petty swarm, embittered and embolden- 
ed, ‘buzzes spitefully about Prim and 
his boy-pet the Duke of Genoa. We 
buy one, giving therefor two or three 
rough Moorish copper coins, not stamp- 
ed but cast in moulds, and halt to look 
in languid amusement at its outlined 
cartoon showing Olozaga—the Spanish 
Ambassador ia Paris, commonly known 
as the king-hunter, from his continued 
efforts to find a royal scion willing to 
be a candidate for the Spanish throne— 
gravely presenting to his mistress Spain 
a chattering monkey, on a huge salver. 
We crumple it in our pockets, and pass 
on. 

What becomes of all the wax-matches 
sold in the Puerta? At every step we 
find great trays laden with gayly orna- 
mented sliding boxes of brown-tipped 
tapers that sell fora trifle more than 
one of our nickel cents; at every step 
we hear the pleasant crackle that her- 
alds the lighting of a fresh cigarette ; 
and yet the pavement is not drifted 
with the refuse ends. How do these 
brawny, thick-ankled women balance 
themselves on their tiny donkeys, no 
bigger than Saint Bernard dogs, their 
clumsy feet dangling in one of the 
empty twin panniers that sway nervously 
as the sturdy little brutes trot across the 
square? Why does that stout mata- 
dor, with skin-tight trowsers and waist- 
long velvet jacket, sport such an absurd 
little pigtail no thicker than a quill, 
that sprouts out of the closely-cropped 
black stubble on the back of his head 
and trickles down inside his collar? 
Why do all these men go about in this 
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pleasant glow of late autumn, with 
huge brown cloaks dangling to their 
ankles and a heavy fold of them swept 
over throat and mouth and pendant 
from the shoulder, while a bit of gaudy 
plush lining turns outward to relieve 
the monotony of color? Can they really 
be cold as they walk thus shiveringly, 
as though in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin? Why do these nurses, baby-laden, 
wear such glaring skirts of scarlet and 
gold, and have such curious sliding 
hatchways of red cloth built into their 
ample corsets? How does all this folk 
find time to congregate daily, and all 
day, in this gateless Gate of the Sun, 
seeking only to hear and tell of some 
new thing, like a certain throng that 
filled Mars Hill some eighteen hundred 
years ago? These and a host of kin- 
dred queries come dreamily and go 
almost without response, while we drift 
slowly around the Puerta and out of it 
at its western end. 

We are in the Calle Mayor, the Main 
Street, the Broadway of Philip’s time. 
An old street it is, not much altered 
since Torquemada’s red-robed heretics 
were led in solemn procession up its 
shadowy straitness to the Plaza near 
by, there to seal their belief, or dis- 
belief, in one supreme Act of Faith. 
How strangely apt was the name given 
to what was once the crowning glory 
of Rome’s wonderful power, though 
now it shines luridly down through all 
these years as its deadliest wrong! 
Truly an Act of Faith, of a Faith that 
triumphed over the flames. 

We turn aside under one of the over- 
hanging rows of gloomy arches that jut 
into the street, awkwardly narrowing it 
to half its width by their abrupt sali- 
ence, and pass up a flight of well-trod- 
den stone-steps, worn perchance by 
older heretics than we, into the Plaza 
Mayor of such dark memories. It is no 
longer known by its old name, for with 
September’s Revolution many a street 
and square was christened again to blot 
out bygone history and mark the era 
of liberty. A few glaring sign-boards, 
that almost seem to smell of paint.they 
look so fresh, announce that it is now 
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the Place of the Constitution. We 
walk about its low-hung colonnades 
and cross beneath the larger arches that 
open from the neighboring streets, and 
halt on the side opposite to where we 
entered to look up to the windows 
from which the King and court once 
smiled down on the crowds and the 
flames. We think of a picture in the 
Museum here, showing the square as it 
then was in the enacting of such a 
drama, and as we look the trees in it 
grow down into nothing, a great scaf- 
fold rises, soldiers and monks throng 
it, and a strange odor of burning be- 
comes singularly real. But as these 
thoughts come they fade, and after all 
we are only standing in a dingy space, 
walled about by monotonous houses 
borne on arches, while at our side is a 
slouchy old woman roasting chestnuts. 
Nothing more. 

What comes next? The street of 
Toledo is not very far off—a gay bazaar 
in perennial bloom. Suppose we stroll 
thither, for the day is hardly yet begun. 
As we pass we notice the stuccoed 
house-fronts specked with pockmarks 
and dimples, where a lively musketry- 
fire took effect one day when barricades 
blocked the streets and each balcony 
held its marksman. Such signs are 
common here and hardly worth notice. 

The first idea of this old street, that 
points southward to Toledo, is that it 
is a kingdom of shreds and patches, 
and it is apt to be the last and perma- 
nent one. The marvellous and many- 
colored mendings worn by the mule- 
teers and porters and such-like lazy 
vermin of a great city are here explain- 
ed, for in each doorway and window 
hang swelling bunches of cloth-scraps, 
like knotted sheaves of poverty’s glean- 
ing, while herds of women and not a 
few men are at work patching and 
mending garments that would long 
since have been given up as hopeless in 
any land but Spain. They look up and 
eye us askance; our clothes are too 
whole for this region whose aristocracy 
of thrifty unthrift is distinguished by 
the amazing but unheraldic quarterings 
of the coats its members bear. 
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Over the way is a curiosity shop 
worthy of little Nell’s grandfather. 
We cross the street and enter; the pro- 
prietor shambles forward, scents our 
foreign birth in an instant, and attrib- 
utes to us the possession of untold mil- 
lions. We look around the cramped 
shop. A quaint dagger attracts us—a 
foot or so in length, with a wavy out- 
line and a keen edge, just the thing to 
wriggle about in a Frenchman in ac- 
cordance with kind old Marshal Suwa- 
rofs humane instructions. A deep 
groove courses down each side in a 
snaky way, fading an inch or so from 
the point, and in it certain rudely 
stamped letters are carelessly stranded. 
We read “ Raimundo Ortilla,” and turn- 
ing the blade over we find “Toledo, 
1643.” The handle is grimy and intri- 
cately carved. Altogether the dagger 
tempts us, and seems flavorous of love 
and jealousy and death in some far- 
away time under the hot sun of Anda- 
lusia. 

What is its cost, we ask, in as lan- 
guid a tone as we can feign. The little 
eyes of the shopkeeper peer at us with 
an assured conviction as to our millions, 
and a price is unhesitatingly named ex- 
ceeding by about four times its actual 
or possible worth. We demur mildly. 
Our trader forthwith becomes as one 
possessed by the demon of oratory, and 
we wonder amusedly at the boundless 
wealth of Castilian gesture and the in- 
finite modulations in energy and per- 
suasiveness of which the Castilian voice 
is capable. We are inflexible, and, lay- 
ing down the coveted treasure, we 
make for the door. A fresh burst of 
eloquence turns us about; will the 
sefior name his own price? We do so, 
and the yellow eye-whites heave up- 
ward in horror. Does the sefior know 
that his offer, if accepted, would entail 
starvation on at least four persons? 
Does his grace know that we have a 
family? Incontinently, his wife is sum- 
moned, a pretty, full-throated brunette 
many shades too good for him, leading 
a bullet-headed boy, who seems to have 
stepped out of one of Murillo’s can- 
vases, minus his melon-rind, She in- 
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vokes Purisima Maria, whose festival is 
near at hand, and grows ecstatic over 
the flamboyant blade. We once more 
set our faces as though to depart, knife- 
less as we came. A reduction of about 
a real and a half arrests us, and we are 
treated to a fresh burst of rapture, this 
time anent the handle. In view of the 
shortness of life and the mobility of a 
Spaniard’s larynx, we feel that this 
kind of thing has got to stop. We 
name our price again, and manage to 
get half outside the door, when the 
enemy wavers, and we are recalled. 
More gush, and a tremulous appeal to 
know the sefior’s highest offer. We re- 
peat it sternly, and are met half-way in 
broken accents. We face about and 
this time reach the street, deaf to a 
dual cry that is snipped in two by the 
closing door. We get, it may be, three 


or four houses distant, when the sefior’s 
coat is gently twitched by small and 
not over-clean fingers, and we find that 
little Bullet-head has been sent out 
with a flag of truce. 


Surrender at dis- 
cretion! We return, brutally cut all 
further parley short by ringing a doub- 
loon on the counter, receive our change, 
pocket our trophy in its envelope of 
soiled newspaper,—Madrid’s universal 
wrapping medium,—and depart happy. 
Next day we learn that we have not 
only been egregiously cheated in our 
dagger, but are furthermore poorer to 
the extent of a counterfeit half-dollar. 

We seek a cab, and have to walk far 
to find one, for the riding population 
lives otherwhere than in the Calle de 
Toledo. We take our cab by the hour; 
a little tin flag on a rod, announcing the 
vehicle as to be let, is lowered out of 
sight, and a brisk clock, that peeps in 
at the front window, starts merrily 
from noon which it marks when in re- 
pose, on its laudable mission of getting 
through an hour in fifty minutes or 
thereabouts. We are driven to the Le- 
gation—our own, of course. 

It is ina stuccoed house, frescoed in a 
gaudy pink pattern as though travesty- 
ing wall-paper, set modestly back from 
the street behind a little garden with a 
very small three-story fountain in its 
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middle. In front is the Paseo, Madrid’s 
circumscribing drive and promenade. 
Hard by is a great fountain seen through 
the almost leafless tree-branches, show- 
ing a stalwart Neptune balanced on the 
ridge of a giant marble shell, an ingen- 
ious conchological cross between a bi- 
valve and aunivalve, like a blending of 
oyster and periwinkle, armed with pad- 
dle-wheels. To this are harnessed two 
fish-tailed horses, splashing in a heap of 
marble foam. Beyond us, above the 
trees, stretches the red roof of the Mu- 
seum, that guards Murillo’s matchless 
“ Conception.” 

The national arms above the door 
look home-like and inviting as we enter. 
So do the offices of the Legation when 
we reach them, and George Washington 
smiles a bland welcome down upon us 
from ten feet of canvas. Some one sits 
writing in an inner room, and as we 
approach he looks up. We see a com- 
pact, squarely moulded head; a mass 
of glossy black hair, through which 
wander a few threads of white coming 
before their time ; a wide, rounded fore- 
head ; eyes, too gray to be blue and too 
blue to be gray, that show with a steely 
glint under their solid brows; a thick 
wiry moustache half hiding a mouth 
that marks firmness in every curve, and 
a fair, clean-shaven chin that matches 
well with the lips and face above it. A 
pair of crutches leans against the desk 
by his side ; and glancing involuntarily 
downward, we see that the right leg has 
been severed half-way above the knee. 
No ribbon flaunts at his button-hole, no 
cross dangles on his breast, and none is 
needed. The mutilated limb and the 
crutches on which he leans as he rises 
and advances to meet us are more elo- 
quent insignia than any that kings cre- 
ate. 

He greets us and resumes his writing. 
Around us are the usual fittings of a 
Legation,—desks plentifully littered, 
shelves well piled with sets of Congres- 
sional documents, about as much han- 
dled as those old-time standards which 
no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out, and other shelves guarding the 
bound archives. We take down one of 
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these sober green volumes and open it 
reverently. It is nearly full; and page 
after page shows the same unvaried and 
luxurious elegance of chirography in 
which genial Geoffrey Crayon indulged 
in the good old days of quill-pens and 
easy-going haste. Talk of the Lost 
Arts—the script of forty years ago is 
one of them—the fair round hand, not 
over-large but legible as a family Bible, 
whose lines course across the unruled 
page in such unswerving parallelism 
that the big office-ruler looks almost 
crooked when laid along them. As we 
rustle over the broad leaves I tell of 
how Irving’s memory yet lingers in 
Madrid, and how the older English- 
speaking residents love to talk of the 
good man’s simple life and kindly ways, 
that made all the world his friend. 
To-day is a slack day; business is zd, 
or thereabouts. Nobody wants postage 
stamps, nobody writes for an autograph, 
no Castilian, for a wonder, has treated 
us to three or four pages of most rheto- 
rical mendicity, nothing doing, in fact, 


except the quick scratching of the pen 
in the other room, that whispers omi- 
nously of a brisk time to-morrow to 


catch the Cunard mail. It is a sin to 
squander this sunshine by idling in- 
doors; let us stroll awhile in the park. 
We dismiss our patient cabby, cross the 
wide street, pass by Neptune on his 
paddled marvel, skirt the railed enclos- 
ure of a great sham of an obelisk built 
of a dozen blocks of stone, go up an 
easy hill, and so reach the Buen Retiro 
gardens. All city-parks are much alike, 
as a general thing, but here in Madrid 
our accustomed broad reaches of drive 
and sleepy sinuosities of lakelet are 
wanting. To be sure there is a huge, 
oblong, stone-walled holeful of water, 
the Gran Estanque, whose name we apt- 
ly cramp into one syllable and call the 
Tank. In its middle is a tiny steamer 
rigged as if for ocean-work, and round 
about it a few young Madridefios are 
rowing with an infinite waste of vigor ; 
their oar-blades now high outlifted and 
now severely crab-caught in some won- 
drous depth ; struggling slowly along, 
and seemingly as well versed in oars- 
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manship as Saharan camel-drivers might 
be. 

The best guides through a popular 
garden are the nurses. I single out a 
chubby, bright-eyed little being, full of 
sunshine as a June morning, and over- 
weighted by a stout toddler in her full- 
rounded arms. We follow her, on the 
sly, up a long mall. She leads, of 
course, to the animals, and we land in 
avery small zodlogical garden of one- 
elephant-power. A vicious looking 
beast is this last as he sways rhythmi- 
cally on his gouty pins and leisurely 
twists slender hay-wisps which he some- 
how puts into himself endwise. He is 
quite an accomplished matador, and so 
a hero of this bull-killing folk, who love 
to tell of his last appearance in the 
ring; how he held his ground in the 
centre, facing about to meet each at- 
tack ; how the bull, maddened by gay 
barbs that flapped cruelly on his broad 
shoulders, charged at him with lowered 
head and sharp horns like lances in 
rest ; how the one great tusk (the other 
was snapped off long ago) and rigid 
trunk, lifted high in air, came down on 
the bull’s bleeding back, stopping him 
midway in his course; and how they 
forced him to the ground, so slowly in 
appearance that seconds seemed to 
lengthen into minutes while the lesser 
brute sank, inch by inch ag it were, 
until he lay, crushed and dead. In this 
way these seven or eight tons of slug- 
gish pachydermatous shrewdness press- 
ed the life out of four bulls in less than 
half an hour, when the sport palled by 
reason of monotony, the conqueror was 
led out, unscratched, in phlegmatic ex- 
ultancy, and Madrid once more took its 
fill of wilder pleasure. Blindfolded 
horses, poor wretched screws cabbed 
into premature decay, stood in trem- 
bling incertitude till pierced by an un- 
seen sharpness; and then plunged any- 
whither in their blindness from this aw- 
ful, unknown terror, trampling out their 
entrails as they staggered in wandering 
curves, and bearing their riders away in 
safety from the death that smote them 
instead until they fell, with emptied 
and flapping sides, and died on the hot 
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sand. We talk of this and of the 
scenes we watched in the arena a few 
Sundays since, with a half-regret that 
the men somehow manage to come out 
unharmed, leaving the certainty of pain 
and death to be vicariously borne. An 
English-speaking Spaniard overhears 
us, and addressing us with that free- 
masonry of intercourse so common in a 
land given over to chatter as this is, 
explains that the horses are worthless 
and good for nothing else. We hear, 
and bow in a hypocritical silence which 
he interprets as the abashed assent of 
convicted error. There is no use in 
arguing the point or in attempting to 
show that a beast whose knees are bent 
by over-tasking, whose ribs are salient 
or whose neck is arched the wrong way, 
camel-fashion, is thereby unfitted for a 
quiet death in some equine Beulah of 
grassy meadow under God’s own blue 
sky. 

I turn, and miss my ruddy little nurse, 
Ah! there she is, cramming wide-eyed 
baby with some toothsome hyena-story. 
We stroll thither and glance for a mo- 
ment at her text as it paces tirelessly up 
and down before its bars. One of us 
calls it an idiotic burlesque on both 
tiger and swine, and with a smile at 
the aptness of the phrase we pass on 
through these pleasant gardens of re- 
tirement. Does this careless crowd 
think, I wonder, of the infinite toil re- 
quired to create such boscages and vis- 
tas of shade on these hard and barren 
sandhills, where each bush is nourished 
through the long dry summer by its 
own generous conduit of limpid water ? 
Without this lavish labor, these mounds 
would yet be as bare of leafage as the 
red-brown landscape that billows far 
away before us, to sink into the horizon’s 
calm or break in green surf of feathered 
pine-spray at the feet of the craggy 
Guadarramas that rise, snow-capped in 
this late autumn light, twenty miles to 
northward. 

We make a wide détour through the 
waste outskirts of the city, more deso- 
late than such places usually are. Low 
cabins, one scant story in height, rise 
here and there, and lower walls run 
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aimlessly to and fro; both of the same 
dull scorched color as the soil beneath 
them, that is seemingly soft as sand, yet 
capable of being spaded into twenty 
feet of sheer perpendicularity to stand 
untouched by time, unfurrowed by the 
rain, uncrumbled by the frost, and to the 
last utterly barren. We halt before a 
solidly-built wall of heavy sun-dried 
brick, and look at some twoscore of 
tiny black wooden crosses tacked on its 
rough face; while one tells of the dead- 
ly scene he witnessed here two years 
ago in the early morning; of a little 
band of pinioned soldiers led to this 
spot and ranged arm in arm before the 
wall; of a squad of new recruits who 
took up position as a firing party not 
ten paces in front of them; of the lifted 
sword and shrill order of the officer in 
charge; of the bungling volleys that 
rang again and again till the last writh- 
ing lump of flesh was still and the sun- 
rise looked into as many dead faces as 
there are rude crosses pinned against 
the bricks to-day. Poor fellows! they 
attempted to raise an insurrection in 
the great barracks of the town, and 
O'Donnell got the better of them. Had 
they won, the Queen might have fied a 
year or two sooner and Spain’s new his- 
tory been begun a year or two earlier,— 
that’s all. 

Down into the city again, past the 
mint with its tall chimney, from ‘which 
yellow vapors roll at times like airy 
gold. Up the long drives and prome- 
nades that hem this side of Madrid, 
now filled with carriages and horsemen. 
Here comes a showy team drawing a 
plain landau, in which reclinesa thought- 
ful-looking woman, just a little too old, 
it may be, to be called young, with 
smooth features of great regularity and 
splendidly languid eyes that miss noth- 
ing of all this crowd. Spaniards call, 
the Regentess “la duquesa,” and say she 
is the handsomest woman in all Castile. 
But we have our own type over the sea, 
and may be pardoned for liking it, even 
in a strange land. You see it to perfec- 
tion in this carriage that just passes us 
—a blonde recently from New York, 
who can hold her own without effort in 
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any ball-room here. That quiet old 
woman in the sober coupé before us is 
the mother of the Empress of the 
French. And further on, that good- 
natured but somewhat heavy face is 
Mrs. Prim’s. So they roll in a ceaseless 
stream, funereally down one side and 
furiously up the other; and the upper 
crust of Madrid takes its afternoon air- 
ing. And so we walk with the slow- 
driving current, past the Museum and 
the fountains, to the Calle de Atocha to 
see the vesper bell-ringing. 

There is a wonderful fascination 
about the visible energy of a Spanish 
bell’s clangor, It does not lurk motion- 
less behind heavy lattices and sound by 
the fall of hammers or the swing of 
tongues as do ours of modern training. 
It hangs in the rain and sunshine, piv- 
oted in the walls of the square turret 
that lifts it and its fellows in the air. I 
can understand Quasimodo better now 
as I look at these men above us—two to 
each larger bell, one within the belfry 
and one on the balcony without—turn- 
ing the loud-voiced monsters over and 
over again in a wild ecstasy of delight. 
Now and then one jumps on the mass- 
ive timber-yoke as it rises, sweeps over 
the bell in its turn and dives under it 
again just as the heavy tongue thuds 
against the broad flange; leaving us in 
grave doubt whether he has been brain- 
ed by it or not, until we see him sailing 
over it once more. Even the jangle of 
a half-dozen of these bells is musical; 
so much so that we readily believe the 
tradition that Spanish bronze is largely 
alloyed with silver. 

These are very narrow and angular 
streets that we thread on our way to 
the Cértes. No matter, the distance is 
not far, and the roadway, if cramped, 
is at least scrupulously clean, which is 
more than one can say of Rome. We 
reach the Carrera and look westward to 
the Puerta del Sol, now flooded with 
slanting red rays that “ incarnadine ” 
the fountain and the long street, and 
make the Sun-Gate look like a short 
cut to Paradise. We turn away from 
this glory and reach the Cértes, There 
is a low side-door for us—the fronting 
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colonnade is an entry only on state oc- 
casions. Up two tall flights of stairs 
we go, and are shown by virtue of a 
magical pink ticket to the Diplomatic 
Tribune, whence we look down on the 
Chamber. 

It is a handsome U-shaped hall, with 
seats rising gently in rows around the 
curve and a broad platform bearing the 
President’s desk on the flat end. Mace- 
bearers, gorgeous in Spain’s coat-of-arms 
of scarlet and yellow, stand on guard 
behind him, and are relieved every ten 
minutes with much imposing ceremo- 
nial. The President is munching some- 
thing very like biscuits, and offering 
them generously, in a newspaper, to his 
associates behind the long dais-desk. 
In front are the reporters, scratching 
merrily. Somebody is speaking—and 
nobody is listening. 

Turn the U on its side, thus: pb. 
The thick shank is the Ministerial side, 
or Right ; the thin one is given over to 
the opposition forces, who form the un- 
ruly Left. The central curve is a sort 
of political no-man’s-land. It is in this 
last that somebody is speaking. 

Our tribune looks down on the 
Ministerial benches. Much more red 
plush cushioning is visible than broad- 
cloth; a bare quorum is present for 
business, but members continue to 
straggle in and take their places. The 
front bench on the thick side of the U 
is upholstered in blue and set apart for 
the Cabinet. This is awkward for us; 
for the variations in the ministerial hab- 
its of hair-brushing are about all we 
can study from our point of view, and 
we would like to see more of the men 
who have turned Spain upside down 
and shaken it into a froth of Constitu- 
tionalism. Nearly all of them are here 
this afternoon. At the top end is a 
sober head of glossy black hair, with a 
neat little bald spot in its centre, like a 
tonsure. A short, thin black beard 
curls and creeps down the cheek and 
chin. Under this gloomy head-piecce is 
a suit of black broadcloth. Even the 
hands are dark-gloved. The general 
impression conveyed is of a pious and 
sympathizing undertaker, rather than 
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of the one supreme man of the Penin- 
sula, Juan Prim. A strangely grave 
man is this same General Prim, and one 
not to be easily fathomed,—not a mag- 
netic leader of men, for whose smile of 
approbation tens of thousands would 
eagerly fight and die, as they did for 
the first and only Napoleon. No flash- 
ing eye is his, such as we are wont to 
ascribe to our worshipful self-made he- 
roes. I have looked into his sombre 
face half a hundred times, and now, as 
I write, I cannot for the life of me re- 
member what is the color of his eyes. 
In short, “rather an or’nary lookin’ 
man,” as our homely country phrase 
goes, and yet, for all that, a possible 
Cromwell or Cesar. Which ? 

These polls, as seen from above, have 
much of a sameness in their expression, 
although they range in hirsuteness from 
the dark-brown mop of the Minister of 
State to the eggy crown of the Minister 
of Finance. It is a pity that we cannot 
see more of those whom they top. As 
if with knowledge of our thought, a 
head in the middle of the row is slowly 
cocked on one side, a short black beard 
heaves in sight, continuing the short 
black hair, black eyes lurk beneath long 
black brows that slant downwards to- 
gether into acomplex black knot above 
a large but slim, curved nose with up- 
sloping nostrils. Is this Mephistopheles 
in the flesh in this latter day ? 

Somebody gets tired of speaking and 
sits down. Somebody else gets up from 
a back seat on the thin arm of the U, 
gives a leonine shake, and begins ina 
voice that rings of silver much as do 
the plunging bells in the street of 
Atocha, Every body listens except the 
solemn man at the end of the Minis- 
terial bench, and he ungloves his right 
hand, unfolds a sheet of note-paper, 
seizes a quill and begins to write a let- 
ter. He generally does this when one 
of the strong men of that uncomforta- 
ble and obstinate Left gets on his feet. 
And the present speaker is one of the 
very strongest and pluckiest of the lot, 
and withal probably the first orator in 
Europe—certainly by all odds the first 
in Spain. Ask any ardent Republican 
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here what Emilio Castelar did at Sara- 
gossa, and his voice will quiver and his 
eyes moisten as he tells of a vast crowd 
of ten thousand souls, filling the town’s 
great square, every man of whom un- 
covered as though in a cathedral’s 
gloom, and with upheld right hand re- 
peated after that mellow voice the 
words of a solemn oath, swearing by 
the sky and God above him never to 
permit the entry of a foreign king to 
rule over emancipated Spain ! 

This Castelar, whose name even has a 
touch of romance about it and sounds 
of the days and loves of Mary Stuart, 
seems built to order as an orator. He 
has an oviform head, narrowest on the 
high white forehead from which the 
hair has shrunk, Its wider lines sweep 
round the muscular curves of a large 
mouth, sonorous as that of a Greek 
tragic mask, and bushed by an im- 
mense moustache. His chest is not 
only broad, but deep from chest-bone 
to spine. Chest and mouth together 


explain his power of voice and almost 


infinite modulation of tone and em- 
phasis. His gestures are redundant—a 
national fault—but nearly always apt. 
Favorite among them is the placing of 
his index-fingers in a parallel some six 
or eight inches apart and handing them 
right and left, like a pair of duelling 
pistols. Again, he loves to grasp a 
large double handful of nothing and let 
it slowly trickle through his fingers, 
aiding the sifting process by a gentle 
quivering movement. This, I am told, 
illustrates the throttling of the liberties 
of Spain. Other motions are as of a 
ponderous flail-sweep or a brisk wind- 
mill, but these are infrequent exaggera- 
tions. He pauses after a powerful denun- 
ciation of something, and takes a sip of 
fresh grape-juice. (An ill-starred being 
in the people's gallery applauds, and is 
put out.) He goes on, but in a moment 
he stops short, leans forward, and in a 
friendly way begs many pardons for 
disturbing the corresponderce of the 
President of the Council, but he would 
really like to have his attention for 
awhile. This raises a laugh, which is 
all he is in search of, and he goes on 
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with his speech while the quiet man in 
black continues his letter. Castelar’s 
oration lasts an hour or more, and will 
be read and pondered through the 
length and breadth of the Peninsula, 
Mephistopheles rises and replies vio- 
lently. He has two gestures, repeating 
them in alternation. J¢tem—he hurls an 
invisible halter across the room at the 
incorrigible Left. Jtem—he brushes a 
large cobweb, also unseen, from his 
creased brow. But he speaks earnestly 
and well, and if he fails to convince it 
is the fault of the cause he defends 
rather than of his argument. 

The discussion becomes general. The 
Cabinct members rise and sit angrily in 
turn like the hammers of a piano touch- 
ed rudely and at random. At last, two 
hours after gas-light, the Cértes ad- 
journ, having gotten through with 
nothing except a vast deal of talk, 
which is apt to be their day’s record. 
The great hall empties, the galleries 
disgorge, and we reach the street to 
find that the thin clouds, which hover- 
ed at noon above the Guadarramas and 
flamed into purple and gold in the sun- 
set, have thickened into rain. 

It does not often rain in Madrid, but 
when it does the shower is not the only 
thing to be encountered. Great bullet- 
like drops come wabbling down from 
long tin gargoyles, that jut out of the 
eaves like rows of hat-pegs from a 
shelf, and stretch toward the middle of 
the narrow by-strects as though vainly 
trying to shake hands with their stiff 
neighbors on the other side of the way. 
And even after an hour of bright south- 
ern sun this random and discomfiting 
fire is kept up along the lines, as the 
red tiles slowly drain their surcharge of 
rain from ridge to eaves; and the heavy 
drops plash down just where they ought 
not to fall—on the exact centre of the 
footway. We trudge through this pat- 
ter to the nearest restaurant, with a 
view to dinner. It is a café as well, and 
as we dine we talk over the mystery of 
café life in a city like this, of the 
strange fascination that prompts men 
of sturdy frame and active mind to 
congregate in knots in these, elbowing 
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the coffee-stained marble tables and sip- 
ping some inexpensive luxury from 
glass or cup, or folding and rolling the 
inevitable cigarette, while they engage 
in animated conversation on some utter- 
ly useless topic, and so squander hour 
after hour, as though they possessed 
unlimited credit on eternity. This lazy 
wastefulness is very catching, and for- 
eigners resident here are by long odds 
the worst offenders. I hardly think it 
would be safe to assert broadly that no 
capital given over to the puny debauch- 
ery of café life is capable of the higher 
and nobler forms of municipal develop- 
ment through a hearty oneness of pur- 
pose. But among the cities of the Con- 
tinent I, know of none more hopelessly 
sinning in idleness than Venice and 
Madrid. And none less likely to rise. 
Our dinner brings nothing to light 
except sage dissertations on the possi- 
ble chance of winning the three hun- 
dred thousand dollar prize in the great 
Christmas lottery—some luminous views 
on General Prim’s intentions anent a 
coup @état—some little scandal—and 
the discovery that the Spanish term for 
butter, freely translated, means “ cow- 
lard,” which only too justly describes 
the whitish, rancid, over-salted com- 
pound that curses all Spain, and makes 
us long for the delicious, saltless pats, 
nestled in moist chestnut-leaves, that 
we used to get at Véfour’s. I marvel at 
this inadequate result of three hours of 
brain-friction, and conclude that the 
imbecility of the café is upon us. We 
leave it at last to find that the rain 
ceased to fall two hours ago, and that 
the streets are thronged as in the day- 
time. The same swinging cloaks, the 
same crowd of match-vendors, the same 
ebb and flow through the Puerta del 
Sol, the same Open Board of talkers 
under the frowning shadow of the 
Gobernacion, and the same great clock 
lifted above it, now lighted from with- 
in and marking eleven. But not the 
same in this—that bold faces, just a lit- 
tle too heightened in color, are on ev- 
ery side, and gaudy dresses not warm 
enough for this chilly night flaunt along 
the damp stones unmindful of the mire, 
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and a speech is heard which is not that 
of the purer day. 

From one café we drift to another. 
Ordinarily an evening possesses some 
one redeeming feature, a tolerably well 
sung opera, a light comedy at the local 
Wallack’s, or some social gathering. 
But the spell of Madrid seems to have 
fallen for the nonce, and to-night is 
fated to be wasted utterly. At the Im- 
perial café we lounge within earshot of 
a knot of matadores, each one stubbily 
cropped all but a tiny pigtail, and envy 
their lithe and sinewy figures that show 
evidently by reason of the tightness of 
their garments. We wander thence up 
some narrow, northward street to an 
active little blending of theatre and 
café, whose admission-fee of ten cents 
entitles us to a cup of coffee or some- 
thing stronger. A cleverly silly bit of 
satire is enacting, in which the troubles 
of Prim and Serrano in hunting up a 
king are duly shown, and the school- 
boy Duke of Genoa takes a prominent 
part. The actors who have these réles 
are not bad imitations of their originals, 
We smile lazily at the personation of 
the biscuit-eating President of the Cér- 
tes; as well as of the pale Regent. And 
while we sit in the close, smoky air of 
this poor place the bell of a church 
hard by booms its twelve shuddering 
strokes out into the midnight, and with 
their pulsing the charm is over and my 
Madrid day is ended. 

But as I walk home in the thin star- 
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light through the yet thronged streets, 
I think over the strange contradictions 
of this puzzling capital. I see a city in 
cloud-land, and yet for ten months 
cloudless; a city draining its life from 
the Provinces of which it is the leader, 
possessing in itself but few elements of 
progress, existing as it were by the 
sufferance of the outlying members of 
the nation, and yet looked up to by 
them as though their welfare and great- 
ness were wrapped up in its own; a 
city which is the bankrupt head of a 
bankrupt country that without it might 
have resources to spare; a city impov- 
erished enough to demand the awaking 
of wide-spread industries to give it the 
self-supporting life it needs, and yet 
idle enough to remain always poor; a 
city which educates its children by the 
blood of the sabbath-crowded bull-ring, 
and sells Bibles in its very cafés ; a city 
pledged to the support of a monarchy, 
and yet meek under the conflicting rule 
of a deliberative body (whose prestige 
is fast on the wane), and the daring 
autocracy of the one quiet man who 
directs all as he wills; a city whose 
liberty of the press means jibes and 
slanders, and whose religious freedom 
means growing irreligion ; in fine, a city 
that claims to be Spain, and is not. 
And thinking thus, I gravely doubt 
if any great or enduring change for 
good can be wrought in a nation ruled 
by such a paradox as is this Madrid of 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever. 
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THE EASTERN PORTAL TO THE POLE. 


“ Man, amid ceaseless changes, seeks the unchanging Pole.”—Goethe. 


Tus sentiment of the illustrious poet 
of Germany seems almost prophetic of 
the romantic interest which, in our day, 
has been given to the subject of Arctic 
Exploration. In the Fall of the last year, 
the writer ventured to lay before the 
readers of this Magazine the substance 
of a theory of ocean-avenues, by which, 
it was thought, a safe, and the only safe, 
pathway could be found to that myste- 
rious goal of geographical ambition— 
the North Pole. The views then ad- 
vanced, in two successive articles, enti- 
tled “The Gateways to the Pole” and 
“Dumb Guides to the Pole,” were ne- 
cessarily restricted by the limits of the 
periodical, and also, in a degree, by the 
novelty of the matter presented. The 
hypothesis, some months before, had 
been propounded by its distinguished 
author, Captain Silas Bent, whose rank 
andweight as a nautical authority be- 
spoke for it the public atteation, but 
whose modesty in stating his opinions 
had provoked in some quarters a con- 
temptuous and dogmatic opposition. The 
articles alluded to were, therefore, de- 
signed to bring the subject before the 
public, although written by one who was 
a stranger to Captain Bent. Enough, it 
was thought, was then written to satisfy 
scientific and thinking men that this 
theory was defensible and promising, 
and to justify a practical effort to test it 
on the high seas, Since the issue of 
these publications, the writer has been 
encouraged, by the highly favorable en- 
dorsement of the press (without a single 
known exception), and by the expressed 
wishes of several competent judges of 
his argument, to discuss some aspects 
of the question, for which previously 
neither his time, nor space in these col- 
umns, was sufficient. It may not be 
amiss to add that this encouragement 
was not a little strengthened when, at a 


late meeting of the American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society, it was de- 
clared by the eminent explorer, Captain 
Charles F. Hall (lately returned from 
Arctic researches; bringing remains of 
Sir John Franklin), that no ship had ever 
attempted the polar route now pointed 
out by Captain Bent, and that, after a 
careful perusal of his reasoning and of 
the Magazine articles, he was convinced 
that 1t deserved to be put to an imme- 
diate experiment by a special Govern- 
ment expedition. 

Referring the reader, therefore, to 
what has already been brought forward 
on the subject in these pages,* we hasten 
on to the pleasant task before us. 

The theory of thermometrical gate- 
ways to the pole (suffice it to say) is 
based upon the existence of two mighty 
currents of the ocean, which are off- 
shoots from the great equatorial currents 
and which, after being exposed for many 
days to the heat of a tropical sun, run 
toward the pole, and, it is contended, 
actually réach it. One of these—the 
Gulf Stream of the Atlantic—was dis- 
posed of at first. We cannot now con- 
sider its agency or repeat the story of its 
wonders, The other “Gateway,” an equal 
factor in the grand result deduced from 
Captain Bent’s researches, has received 
but a cursory mention, and now demands 
our notice. 

This is the Kuro Siwo. Its dark and 
briny water has suggested to the Japa- 
nese the name they have given it, The 
Black Stream. It is a magnificent 
“river” in the Pacific, equal in volame 
and velocity to its fellow in the Atlantic. 
It is formed on the island of Formosa, 
whose verdant and spicy shores receive 
the westward-bound waves of the equa- 
torial current of the Pacific. Its fervent 


»* See Putnam’s Magazine for November and 
December, 1869, 
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temperature presents a more striking 
contrast with the adjacent waters than 
does the “ blue” tide of the Gulf Stream. 
It moves with majestic powers, heedless 
of the fie?cest gale, and, to the eye of 
the thoughtful observer, is bent upon the 
discharge of some momentous mission. 
Reaching the 40th parallel of north lati- 
tude, its surface is swept by “‘the brave 
west winds” of the northern hemi- 
sphere. It seems to turn aside from its 
course and curve away to the American 
shores. On the track of its northeasterly 
flow, the map-maker writes another 
name, as if some mighty power had di- 
verted it. But it has not been turned; 
only a little of its foamy surface has been 
borne along in the easterly set. The 
vast torrent is only skimmed. The Tre- 
curvation which pours around the south- 
ern coasts of Alaska and laves the west- 
ern shores of Sitka Island, is but a drit. 
The tremendous bulk of equatorial water 
rushes on in a changeless course. It is 


moving in obedience tolaw. Every drop 
feels the impulse of a force it cannot re- 


sist. Every drop is lighter than the 
drop of polar water with which it is 
hastening to exchange places, lest the 
equilibrium of nature be overthrown. 
But on its way it receives, every mo- 
ment, an impact from the earth’s rota- 
tion. And thus it moves on the line of a 
great circle directly to the northeast, 
and entering Behring’s Sea, knocks for 
admission at the very gates of the polar 
ocean. In its course, its pathway is 
strewed with the marks of its thermal 
and climatic power. Ifthe Gulf Stream 
has clothed Ireland with a robe of ver- 
dure, and made it the “ Emerald Isle,” 
the Kuro Siwo has done as much for the 
Aleutian Islands and Alaska. They are 
mantled with living green. The flocks 
scarcely need shelter in the winter. If 
their soil is treeless, their gulf stream 
richly supplies them with timber for 
their canoes, and camphor wood of China 
and Japan for their furniture. The hills 
of Russian America, like those of Nor- 
way, bristle with pines and firs down to 
the very sea-shore. “There never was 
an iceberg in the North Pacific Ocean, 
and consequently the tender plants along 
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its shores are never nipped by the cold 
that the drifting islands of ice always en- 
gender. Therefore we may conclude 
that, parallel for parallel, and altitude 
for altitude, the climates along the sea- 
shore of our new possessions are quite 
az mild, if not milder, than those of 
northwestern Europe; and we know that 
the winter-climate of England is not so 
severe even as that of Virginia.” * 

Kotzebue as long ago as 1815 remark- 
ed these facts, and particularly com- 
mented upon “the riches of the arctic 
flora, amidst manifold variety of soil on 
the rocky coast of St. Lawrence Bay.” + 

This bay is on the island of St. Law- 
rence lying justsouth of Behring’s Straits, 
and consequently in the very route of 
the Kuro Siwo. ‘The same great voy- 
ager has also recorded that the transi- 
tion from the American coast to the 
Asiatic beyond Behring’s, was ‘jike 
passing from summer to winter.” In the 
colonial days of America and long after, a 
vessel from England to New York, meet- 
ing a “northwestern” (storm), became so 
clogged with ice as to be almost unman- 
ageable. Her captain had only to turn 
her course into the region of the Gulf 
Stream. Vessels trading to Petropau- 
lowski and other ports on the coast of 
Kamtschatka, when becoming unwieldy 
from the accumulation of icy crust on 
their hulls and rigging, run over to a 
higher latitude on the American coast, 
and thus thaw out. 

Allusion is sometimes made to the cli- 
matic influence of the Japan stream on 
America. This proceeds not from the 
main stream, but from its eastern recur- 
vation. The recurvation of the Kuro 
Siwo—a mere surface-drift—is, how- 
ever, a most potential climatic agent. 
Fragment, or skimming, as it is of the 
southeastern fringe of the “ black ” river 
in the sea, it is powerfully felt on the 
northwestern shores of America. Gen- 
eral Thomas, it is said, in his recent trip 
to Alaska, confirmed by his observations 
the deductions that have been drawn as 


* M. F. Maury, LL.D., on the “ Physical Geog- 
raphy of Russian America.” 

t Kotzebue’s “* Voyage of Discovery,” vol. iii, 
p. 299. 
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to ‘the probable influence of the Kuro 
Siwo upon the climate of the coast north 
of the Aleutian Islands on the way to 
the pole, which was found to be more 
genial and milder than at Sitka, several 
degrees farther south.”* In Puget’s 
Sound, latitude 48°, as is well known on 
our Pacific coast, snow very rarely falls; 
and the inhabitants are never enabled to 
fill their ice-houses for summer. 

We have spoken of the recurvation as 
superficial. It owes its origin to the at- 
mospheric currents which brush it along, 
and is, hence, a feeble flow. It is over 
this wind-swept course, meteorologists 
have traced the march of the fearful cy- 
clones of the eastern Pacific. These sur- 
face-storms evidently coincide in their 
limits with the recurvation of the Kuro 
Siwo, and indicate its atmospheric origin. 
Some have supposed this recurvation of 
cyclones due to the land of the Ameri- 
can Continent, but in a long catalogue 
of them, prepared by Mr. Redfield, it ap- 
pears, to use his words, that “they are 
to be ascribed mainly to the mechanical 
gravitation of the atmospheric strata, as 
connected with the rotative motion of 
the earth.” t 

That the view we here advance of 
the continuity of the Kuro Siwo in its 
straight northeasterly course from off 
the coasts of Japan is correct, and that 
the recurvation on our maps is only a 
drift, it is sufficient evidence to refer to 
two dismantled vessels. On the 24th 
of March, 1815, off the coast of Califor- 
nia, latitude 37° north, the brig Forester 
fell in with a Japanese vessel, which 
having sailed from Osaka, in Japan, had, 
in a storm on the coast, lost both her 
mast and rudder, and became the sport 
of the waves for seventeen months! Since 
this remarkable occurrence, another Ja- 
panese junk, after long delay, floated to 
the coast of Kodiak, south of Alaska, 
where it was discovered. The velocity 
of the Kuro Siwo off the island of For- 
mosa is six miles an hour. This rate is 
reduced in the vicinity of the Aleutian 


* We extract this from Zhe Bureau, an ably 
edited chronicle of commerce and manufactures 
for the northwest : Chicago, 101 Wabash Avenue. 

t “ Naval Magazine,” 1836, p. 318. 
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Islands, but, supposing its average ve- 
locity only three miles an hour, the Ja- 
panese craft picked up by the forester 
ought to have reached the offings of 
California, a distance from Osaka not 
exceeding 7,000 miles, in four months, 
The largest ships have ridden on the 
Kuro Siwo (against a storm) over thirty 
miles a-day. If this mighty current 
rolled eastward in force, the little Japa- 
nese waif must soon have been dashed 
to pieces on rocks, or else been wafted 
across the Pacific, and then, through the 
circuit of equatorial waters, back to 
Osaka. The main equatorial current of 
the Pacific is nearly as broad as the 
whole torrid zone. It flows from east 
to west at the rate ef two-and-a-half or 
three miles an hour, under the impulse 
of the trade-winds. Ourving towards 
the China shores, it becomes entangled 
between the Marshall and Sandwich Is- 
lands, and is slightly repelled by the La- 
drones, causing it to run in a northwestern 
direction, and thus is formed what Keith 
Johnston names, on his large physical 
chart, the “constant prolongation.” 
The Philippines, Micronesia, New Guinea, 
and in fact the whole of Polynesia, assist 
in deflecting the westward set to the 
northwest. And all the water thus de- 
flected, entering the Kuro Siwo as a 
mighty and ceaseless affluent, swells its 
volume, and the mass is, asa unit, turned 
sharply northward. If it be demanded 
why to the northward, the answer is be- 
cause the affluent, having passed out of 
the trade-wind region and united its cur- 
rent with the Kuro Siwo, is borne along 
by the latter, by the very same physical 
forces which give the latter its northerly 
and easterly trend. The Kuro Siwo, 
thus enlarged and reinforced by acces- 
sions from the great equatorial, during 
the prevalence of the southwesterly 
winds (known as the anti-trades), is still 
further increased on its southern skirt, 
and, with all its augmented power, 
strikes directly for Behring’s Straits. 
That it penetrates, through these straits, 
the cold seas above, is the point now 
contended for. How far this penetra- 
tion by the warm stream takes place, re- 
mains to be demonstrated by actual ex- 
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ploration, and not to be determined by 
geographical authorities, however emi- 
nent. On the side of actual exploration, 
we have the warrant of the United 
States North Pacific Exploring Expedi- 
tion of 1854 and 1855, for saying that 
‘“‘while to the northwest of Bebring’s 
Straits an icy barrier was encountered, 
to the northward and eastward beyond 
the Straits, as far as the Expedition went, 
there was an open sea, with @ current 
Jjlowing to the northeast, of a tempera- 
ture much above that due to the latitude.” 

Kotzebue, in his famous voyage of dis- 
covery, north of Behring’s Straits, in 
high latitude, saw “ nothing but open sea 
to the east.” He adds that others had 
found this to be the.case above the 70th 
parallel, and he thus reasons: * The fact 
was decided that a double current takes 
place in the sea as in the atmosphere— 
an upper one of the warmed lighter 
water towards the north, and an under 
one of the cold heavier water to the 
equator,” (see Kotzebue’s ** Voyage of 
Discovery,” vol. iii.) If it be asked, how 
far did Commodore John Rodgers lead 
the North Pacific Expedition, we answer 
from “his track-chart before us: he 
sailed to the seventy-sixth parallel of 
tatitude north and longitude 176° west, 
cruising in and within two circles with a 
radius of a hundred and fifty miles each. 
Around these circles, on the map of the 
Expedition, it is written, “ No other land 
but Herald Island found within these 
circles.” Tothe west was found “ packed 
ice;” but nothing to the north nor to 
the east. These explorations were made 
by four fine vessels of the United States 
Navy, and had there been any barrier of 
land, stretching across the Arctic Ocean, 
or athwart Behring’s Straits, it is unac- 
countably remarkable it was not seen. 
It is true, some of our geographical 
plates, since constructed, represent a 
large land-mass, with high peaks, on the 
very spots swept by the keels of Rodger’s 
fleet, but the reader must decide how far 
such charting is acdarate. It is proper, 
however, to remark that the existence 
of this supposed land-mass is not in the 
poleward path of the Kuro Siwo. The 
latter gives the locality, to which these 
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elevations are ascribed, a wide berth, 
leaving it more than a hundred miles to 
the west. 


ACCUMULATIVE HeaT! 

The reader must now pause for a 
moment, and trace the course of the 
most majestic current on the planet. 
This is known as the Pacific Equatorial 
Stream. It is the parent-stream out of 
which so many other bodies of water 
obtain their volume, It moves, as do 
all such currents of the ocean, on the 
line of a great circle; and this circle 
intersects the equator at an acute angle 
of only a few degrees. It sweeps to the 
westward “in uninterrupted grandeur,” 
as one expresses it, “around three 
eighths of the circumference of the 
globe, until diverted by the Continent 
of Asia, and split into innumerable 
streams by the Polynesian Islands,” 

This equatorial current, then, out of 
which the Kuro Siwo came, has all the 
way in its course been receiving ac- 
cumulative heat. Reaching the La- 
drones, it imparts a much warmer cli- 
mate than it has given to the Sandwich 
or Marquesas. The Philippines are 
made oppressively hot even in winter, 
and, as it has been strikingly said, “the 
fervor increases as we reach Malacca, is 
all aglow in India, and becomes stifling 
in its intensity as these equatorial wa- 
ters, after travelling fifteen thousand 
miles, and being fully three hundred 
days under a vertical sun, are thrown 
against the eastern shores of Africa.” 

And just here it seems proper to in- 
troduce a remark of Captain Bent 
(crowded out of our previous articles) 
concerning an offshoot of this equato- 
rial flow of waters. He claims that 
this latter current, after reaching the 
eastern shores of Africa, is deflected to 
the southward to the Cape of Good 
Hope, “ from whence it starts with its 
burden of heat to keep an ‘open sea’ 
about the South Pole.” We have here 
the suggestion of a thermetric 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH POLE! 

This is a volume of heated water, 
which rushes to the south through the 
Mozambique Channel with such velocity 
that navigators dread to face it. It 
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skirts the coast of Natal, as our Gulf- 
Stream does the coast of Carolina. If 
the Gulf Stream is called by sailors “the 
Weather-Breeder,” the Mozambique cur- 
rent, often called the Lagulhas current, 
is not a whit behind it as an agitator 
of the elements, It gives rise to the 
grandest and most terrible displays of 
thunder and lightning that are any- 
where known. Missionaries at Natal 
report the occurrence there of storms, in 
which for hours consecutively they have 
seen an “uninterrupted blaze of light- 
ning and heard a continuous peal of 
thunder.” The storm-region, over the 
track of the current, has been traced by 
Lieutenant Andrau of the Dutch Navy 
beyond the Lagulhas Banks. Right 
onward, it flows to the southwest; for 
it is impelled by the same forces which, 
in the northern hemisphere, drive the 
Gulf Stream to the northeast. “It does 
not double round the Cape of Good 
Hope,” says Captain Bent, “and flow to 
the northward on the west coast of 
Africa, as stated by Dr. Hayes, in his 
paper read before the Geographical So- 
ciety of New York,—eithough there is 
a current there running in that direc- 
tion ; for Sir James Ross, in 1842, dis- 
covered that these were two distinct 
currents: that to the east of the Cape, 
flowing south, being a hot current from 
the tropics, whilst that to the west of 
the Cape, flowing north, is a cold Ant- 
arctic current.” 

The argument from the analogy of 
oceanic currents, which we are now only 
suggesting, is of the utmost moment to 
the entire discussion. What possible 
reason can be invented for supposing 
the Mozambique current is lost around 
the Cape of Good Hope? Is it likely 
that this tropical torrent, pouring out 
of the Indian Ocean, should suddenly 
be converted from a southwestern to a 
northwestern stream? The idea seems 
unreasonable, were there no observa- 
tions to destroy it. The Kuro Siwo is 
not more rapid than the Mozambique 
current. But, “along its borders where 
it chafes against the torpid ocean, as 
also in its midst where whirls and ed- 
dies are produced by islands and the 
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inequalities in its bed,” we are told by 
Commodore Perry, “strong tide-rips are 
constantly encountered, which often re- 
semble heavy breakers of shoais .and 
reefs, and become finger-boards, as it 
were, to warn the seaman of the other- 
wise unseen influence which may be 
bearing his ship far from her intended 
track, and perchance upon some of the 
many fearful dangers that sprinkle that 
region of the sea.” Is it credible that 
such a stream as suffices to produce 
such phenomena is cut short in its pride 
and vigor eyen by the Antarctic set on 
the southwest of Africa? This is feebler 
and less distinctly felt than the corre- 
sponding cold current off the southwest 
of Patagonia, known as Humboldt’s. 
“The latter is never known,” says the 
author of the “ Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” “to project its icebergs further 
toward the equator than the thirty-sev- 
enth parallel of south latitude.” The 
Antarctic flow toward Africa, according 
to this showing, would reach the Cape 
of Good Hope (latitude 34°) as but lit- 
tle more than an extended ooze. It is, 
however, sufficient to moderate and cool 
the western shores of Africa, according 
to Du Chaillu, as far as 1° 80’ below the 
equator, giving them a mean tempera- 
ture through the hottest season of seventy- 
seven degrees Fahrenheit ! 

This is a striking illustration of how 
far the ocean-current may affect the cli- 
mate of any region, even after its velo- 
city seems to be abated, and its volume 
seems to be lost amidst the unbounded 
waste of waters. We have dwelt on the 
analogy of this current to the Kuro 
Siwo, because, in denying to one of 
them the course and the thermal power 
imparted to it by physical forces, we 
rob the other current of its glory, and 
simultaneously deny and overthrow the 
whole system of oceanic circulation ; 
and upon a just explanation of this 
system depends the solution of any and 
every question of a ap- 
proach to the Pole? 

THE INFLUENCE OF OCEAN-CURRENTS 
is coming prominently into the notice 
of geographers and of all classes of sci- 
The subject has even at- 
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tracted the notice of the medical pro- 
fession and its study is made one of im- 
portance. It seems to have become an 
established fact that countries having a 
sea-front derive their climate from those 
waters which wash their shores, and not 
from those which flow near but nowhere 
touch them. “The Gulf Stream nowhere 
impinges upon the American shore 
north of Florida, and hence our tem- 
perature is not affected by its contigu- 
ity, except it be, as in the remarkable 
winter through which we have passed, 
when, for weeks, the Antitrades come 
to us as southeast winds and bring the 
Stream almost to our doors. Such a 
winter is an exception which only goes 
to prove the meteorological rule. The 
periodical return in cycles of those 
startling events or freaks of nature 
which terrify the ignorant, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge of the ele- 
ments, decide nothing. At Lima, twelve 
degrees south latitude, the coolness of 
the climate has been ascribed to the 
proximity of the towering Andes; but 
it is far more reasonable to account for 
it by the agency of that frigid mass of 
Antarctic water ceaselessly rolling by. 
The Sierra Nevada lies almost as near 
the coasts of California and Mexico as 
do the Andes to the coasts of Peru; 
but, as we have already seen, the climate 
of the western coast of the United 
States, even as high as Alaska, is affect- 
ed by the gentle recurvation of the 
Kuro Siwo drifted to the north and west 
by the southwest and westerly winds. 
Many of the islands in mid-Pacific are 
cooled, though on the equator, to a pleas- 
ant temperature, and some decidedly 
within the tropics toa delicious tem- 
perature, by the same movement of wa- 
ters from the South Pole. 

In the Mediterranean Sea, as Captain 
Bent has well pointed out, this current- 
agency is very conspicuous. “ Naples,” 
he says, “in southern Italy, is in the 
same latitude as York, and Genoa 
and Marseilles abot the same parallel 
as Toronto; yet, at Genoa I have pluck- 
ed ripe oranges from the trees early in 
February, and Naples has eyen a much 
more vernal climate. This is attributed 
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to the warm winds of Africa; but these 
winds have to cross the Mediterranean 
at its widest part, a distance of more 
than three hundred miles. Now, if the 
winds have such influence as this, why 
should not the perpetual snows of the 
Alps give a severe climate to the plains 
of both France and Italy, which lie 
directly at their feet and not fifty miles 
from thissnow? Yet these plains, in the 
latitude of Maine, are verdant with a 
perennial summer.” ‘The cause of this 
is the indrift, through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, of an immense body of warm 
and tropical water, sometimes amounting 
to an inrush into the Mediterranean. 
This has been so violent in some years 
that large fleets have been detained in 
the “classic sea,” unable to get out, 
though the wind was in their favor. In 
1855, for over six weeks, more than a 
thousand sail were weather-bound with- 
in the Straits; and when, at last, some 
of the number, more enterprising than 
the others, pushed forward toward the 
Atlantic and got as far as Malaga, they 
were swept back by the current. 

“But even admit,” says the author 
of the Thermometric theory, “ that the 
winds from Africa are the cause (of the 
verdureand bloom of Italy), then, whence 
does northern Africa, with its latitude 
of thirty-four degrees north, obtain such 
an excess of heat as to be able to throw 
off enough across the whole width of 
the Mediterranean, to change so mate- 
rially the climate of such an immense 
region as this of Italy? It cannot be 
derived directly from the sun, for Du 
Chaillu found the highest range of 
equatorial Africa to be eigkty-eight de- 
grees and the lowest sixty-six degrees— 
i. e., a lower average of temperature 
within one degree of the equator than 
is enjoyed in Italy. But it may be said 
northern Africa being a desert will ac- 
count for its being so much hotter than 
the region visited by Du Chaillu. This 
no doubt has its effects, but not to the 
extent necessary to produce such re- 
sults; for I have been in this Desert, 
and also in the jungles of Ceylon and 
India, where the rank growth of vege- 
tation was so dense that the sun’s rays 
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never reached the soil; yet the latter 
were hotter than the former, because 
the waters of the Indian Ocean are hot- 
ter than those of the Mediterranean.” 
“The latter, however,” he argues, “ are 
sufficiently warm, when bathing the 
shores of Spain and France and Italy, 
to diffuse heat enough to give them the 
delicious tropical climates they enjoy.” 

Thus far we have traced the climatic 
power of these currents of the sea and 
their agency in breaking through the 
bars of latitude. We have reasoned 
upon them as forces, acting from a 
given and fixed base of supply for their 
volume. The reader must, for himself, 
judge how far they are capable of un- 
sealing the ices of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic seas and cleaving a path, through 
the crystal solid, to the Polar goal of 
the geographer. But what if the base 
of these potential masses which move 
into the polar basin be advanced to- 
ward the Pole through an arc of twenty 
degrees of latitude. Suppose the equa- 


torial currents should shift their posi- 


tion toward the north as much as twelve 
hundred or fourteen hundred miles ? 
How would this affect the Thermomet- 
ri¢ Gateways? Evidently they would 
have far less space and time to spread 
out their volume and radiate their heat, 
before washing up into the Arctic Sea 
itself. Judging by the velocity of the 
Gulf Stream and Kuro Siwo, they would, 
in such a case as we have supposed, be 
shortened in their course to the Pole at 
least thirty days. The difficulty of pre- 
serving their tropical heat of course 
diminishes as the time of flow diminish- 
es. 

Now, if we go to the facts of astron- 
omy, we see that what is here supposed 
actually takes place every year, and is 
this moment hastening toa reality, with 
the orbital revolution of our planet. 
Mr. Fay, in his “‘ Great Outline of Geo- 
graphy,” has happily expressed it: “ For 
thousands of years mankind vainly en- 
deavored to account for the phenomena 
of the seasons. At one period, we are 
conscious of oppressive heat and light ; 
at another, as if we had passed into a 
gloomy shadow, we suffer from dark- 
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ness and cold. In our midsummer the 
sun remains twelve hours above the 
horizon at the equator; twenty-four 
hours at the Arctic circle; and six 
months at the North Pole. In our mid- 
winter the sun remains beneath our hori- 
zon twenty-four hours at the Arctic cir- 
cle and six months at the North Pole. 
As man became better acquainted with 
the shape and surface of our planet, it 
was discovered that the southern hemi- 
sphere underwent the same ever-vary- 
ing revolutions of heat and cold, winter 
and summer, as the northern hemi- 
sphere, with a perfect mathematical 
correspondence, except at diametrically 
opposite periods, These changes follow 
each other annually with extraordinary 
regularity. They were explained, about 
three hundred years ago, by Copernicus, 
who demonstrated that the earth was 
not a fixed point.” Familiar as this may 
sound to some ears, it illustrates that 
most wonderful movement of the earth, 
which gives rise to an oscillation of all 
the climatic circles, or Isothermal Phe- 
nomena. Among the latter are the fa- 
mous calm-belts of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, zones of atmospheric tranquillity, 
and especially the Doldrum Belt of the 
equator and the equatorial formation 
of cloud-matter. Let us glance at the 
latter. 
THE EQUATORIAL CLOUD-RING 

is an annular mass of vapor overhang- 
ing the parallels of greatest heat. As 
the fiery heavens blaze down on the 
equatorial seas they evaporate their 
waters, which, rising, form this nebu- 
lous mass and keep it ever full to over- 
flowing. Beneath it the mariner sees 
the sky heavy, and feels that the air is 
no longer elastic. Torrents of rain are 
succeeded by a hot, glowing sun. Un- 
conquerable lassitude seizes upon the 
body and gloom and torpor prey upon 
the mind. The barometer is continually 
low, and the sunshine, when, for a mo- 
ment, it bursts on the scene, is almost 
instantly dispelled and the precipitation 
recommences, But this cloud-ring 
moves. It is never stationary. Up and 
down on the earth’s surface it vibrates 
with the apparent motion of the sun. 
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Were the ring visible to an observer 
from some planet, or could we approach 
it in Mr. Fay’s light car, it would seem 
like the rings of Saturn, only not lumi- 
nous, Such an observer would see that 
the mass had a motion contrary to that 
of the axis of our planet. Could the 
spectator remain at his post for three 
months, he would see this motion ex- 
tend over nearly twenty-three degrees of 
latitude. He would see the ring itself 
and all the calm-belts go north from 
the latter part of May till some time in 
August. Then they would stand still 
till December, their winter “ solstice,” 
when again they would march rapidly 
over the ocean toward the south, and 
in line, until the last of February or 
first of March, then remain till toward 
May stationary at their southern tropic. 

As the cloud-ring passes over places 
in the tropics, it gives them a rainy sea- 
son, and some places (e. g., Bogota) re- 
ceive a double visit, as the ring goes 
and returns. In a word, the mathemati- 
cal equator and the Thermal equator 


are only twice in the year the same line. 
The latter is thrown to the north at 


least twelve hundred miles. 
thrown northward the trade-wind zone 
is moved with it. The trade-winds, 
however, set in motion the equatorial 
currents of the Pacific and Atlantic. 
These mighty masses flowing to the 
west have their northern banks trans- 
ported over twelve hundred miles nearer 
the Pole! And it follows that the 
Kuro Siwo and the gulf-current of the 
Atlantic are thus and then, once every 
year, pushed and pressed the same distance 
nearer the Polar basin. 

But we leave the intelligent reader 
to draw his own inference from the 
facts. 

One point more. 

What is the benefit of this Arctic 
Gateway Theory ? 

Could it be followed up, what good 
can come of it? Not to repeat what 
has before been advanced, it may be 
well to remind the historical student of 
the yet unsettled question of the settle- 
ment of America. When Cortez in- 
vaded Mexico, he found there an em- 
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pire more magnificent than he had left 
behind him in Spain. He had pene 
trated not a wilderness: he was not 
among barbarians, living in tents and 
caves and wigwams, but among a peo- 
ple whose regal magnificence outshone 
any thing Europe could boast. The 
Greek, conquered and in chains, was still 
so much his victor’s superior as to dlic- 
tate to him his civilization, his man- 
ners, his dress, and the very intonation 
of his voice. The proud Castilian was 
glad to study the arts and improve- 
ments of the vanquished Mexican. The 
origin of this race is still obscure. 
There is reason to believe it came from 
Asia, and was borne to the American 
continent by the Kuro Siwo. It has been 
said that the power and course of this 
current is sufficient to account for their 
presence. If this be so, how much more 
probable is it that there are vestiges of 
the Asiatic races within the Arctic 
basin transplanted from the shores of 
Japan or Kamtschatka, or from the vi- 
cinity of Behring’s Straits, by the steady 
and mighty flow of equatorial water in 
that direction. 

The only point of difficulty in the 
plan suggested for tracing up this pole- 
ward current seemed to be the naviga- 
tion with the water-thermometer. We 
have already discussed this. But it may 
not be amiss to close the article with the 
following beautiful and striking testi- 
mony of Humboldt. Speaking of his 
own experience in it, he says: “ Sand- 
banks and shoals may be recognized by 
the coolness of the waters over them. 
By his observations Franklin converted 
the thermometer into a sounding-line. 
Mists are frequently over these depths, 
owing to the condensation of the vapor 
of the cooled waters. I have seen such 
mists in the south of Jamaica and also 
in the Pacific, defining with sharpness 
and clearness the form of the shoals 
below them, appearing to the eye as the 
aerial reflection of the bottom of the sea. 
In the open sea, far from land, and when 
the air is calm, clouds are often ob- 
served to rest over spots where shoals 
are situated, and their bearings may be 
taken in the same manner as that of a 
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high mountain or isolated peak.” (“Cos- the United States ship Vincennes, named 
mos,” vol. i. 314.) These factsandmany Lot’s Wife. 

similar ones that might be advanced, This solitary shaft reveals itself to 
are finely illustrated by the majestic the mariner by the cloud formed upon 
rock rising three hundred feet out of its apex, as if it designed to veil the 
the Pacific, and by its discoverers of sorrowful countenance from human gaze. 


IN EXTREMIS. 


Suz lies on her royal bed, 
And her life is ebbing slow, 

With the voice of the mourners overhead 
And the fading grass below. 

While the reapers reap in the Autumn calms, 
Singing, and binding their golden sheaves, 
Her sighs fall, sweet with the Summer’s balms, 
Through her tears—the blood-red leaves. 


She is weary ; she sighs for rest ; 
Yet she pines in her last sad hours 
For the pipe of birds in the early nest, 
For the sweets and scents of flowers. 
Still she longs for the olden time 
Of her beauty, and youth, and grace; 
While the leaves keep time to a solemn rhyme, 
Falling over her face. 


Lost—gold, and purple, and gem ; 
Flown—youth, and beauty, and bloom ; 

Sadly she gathers her garment’s hem 
At the gate of her Autumn tomb. 

“Who mourns me now that I fail and faint?” 

Sighs she, as she droops in the drowsy eves; 

And Autumn, he answers her fond complaint 
With a whisper of falling leaves. 


Mid showers of purple and gold, 
Mid flaming of gorgeous dyes, 
Drops the queenly crown from her fainting hold— 
Fades the light from her sad, sweet eyes. 
And ever—in solemn and sad refrain— 
Round the couch where the dying matron grieves, 
With mournful patter—a blood-red rain— 
Still flutter the falling leaves. 
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NOT IN LOVE, 


Pavt went back to his books but not 
to very patient study. Tle had never 
dreamed that Coke and Blackstone could 
be such bores. 

Dick Prescott’s ridicule forced him to 
two conclusions: the first, that he had 
made a goose of himself in so nearly fall- 
ing in love with a girl so much his infe- 
rior in station. Paul would not acknow- 
ledge even to himself that he had fallen 
in love—of course he had not. But he 
had come to the conclusion to do justice 
to all, no matter how lowly their condi- 
tion, and to do justice to this girl, he said 
he must acknowledge that she was love- 
ly, and a lady, and very superior to her 
situation. The second conclusion was, 
that while he would not demean himself 


by attempting to follow Dick’s advice, 
he would be equally careful to give Dick 
no opportunity to say that he was com- 
mitting himself seriously to a shop-girl. 
He would study harder than he had ever 
done before, and think no more about 


her. The oftener he said that he would 
think no more about her, the more con- 
tinually he thought of her. He had been 
attracted before by many pretty faces, 
that he had found it easy enough to for- 
get when it became convenient. 

“Tt will be the same with this one,” 
he said to himself. ‘In a week or two 
I sha’n’t think any more about it than 
about Tilly Blane’s, and really this time 
last year Tilly looked wonderfully pretty. 
I hadn’t seen her in so long a time, that 
she struck me as something quite new 
and charming. But I was soon tired 
enough of her pink and white, and to- 
day she seems perfectly insipid. I shall 
be tired of this face as soon as I see one 
that will please me better.” In the 
midst of these very thoughts, a voice far 
down in his heart would say to him, 
“You will never see a face that will 
please you better.” And even while he 


exclaimed, “I will think no more about 
her,” he was eagerly recalling every 
lineament, till the whole face seemed to 
rise through a mist between his eyes and 
his book. It was not outline and color, 
nor the gleam of waving hair, on which 
his eyes were fixed. It was the pure 
brow, the appealing eyes, the gentle 
mouth, which drew nearer and nearer to 
his, till a thrill of delight ran through 
his heart, and he closed his eyes as if 
before an ecstatic vision. 

Paul often asked himself, “‘I wonder 
if she sometimes thinks of me?” But 
for once his complacency failedhim. He 
by no means felt certain that she thought 
of him with any of the exquisite plea- 
sure with which he remembered her. 
Not even the memory of the blush in 
the window reassured him. No wonder 
she blushed when she thought of my 
rudeness, and saw me still staring at her, 
he said, for the first time in his life think 
ing of a woman without an atom of self- 
conceit. 

Christmas came. Paul in his impa- 
tience thought it never would come, yet 
it did in that year of grace as early asin 
any other. When he thought of going 
home for the holidays, his heart gave a 
great throb. Never had any thought of 
home so moved it before. And strange 
to say when he thought of it, he only 
saw one window and one face init. The 
stiff parlor, the staring sitting-room, the 
baby in the cradle, no longer rose up and 
annoyed him, for he did not think of 
them. And when his worldly self said: 
“Paul Mallane, you area fool. Youcan 
never marry this little girlk You re- 
spect her too much even to flirt with 
her. You could not make love to her 
even if you were in love, and you know 
you are not. You can only go and look 
at her. What a fool to be so anxious 
for only that.” 

Yet for only “that,” Paul refused 
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manifold invitations to Beacon-street, 
and a special one to Marlboro Hill. 
“Thank you, Dick,” he said, “but I 
must go home this Christmas; it will be 
the first time, you know, since I entered 
college.” 

“Don’t I know? I know, too, you 
are spooney yet over that shop-girl, or 
you would not go for all Busyville. Own 
up, Prince!” 

“T’ve nothing to own. I am going 
home because I want to, that is enough.” 

“Well, go ahead. We'd like to have 
you at the Hill, though. We shall have 


a jolly time and no mistake. Bell is just 
home from Madame Joli’s, ‘ finished,’ 
and she has brought a school-mate to 
make my acquaintance; a Cuban beauty 
What do you think 


with a cool million. 
of that, Prince?” 

Paul had several thoughts concerning 
“that ? which drew him Marlboro Hill- 
ward, when Dick’s concluding sentence 
sent the tide beck in full force toward 
Busyville. 

* Bell says she thinks that it is time 
that she knew Prince Mallane. And 
when I was coming away she said, ‘Be 
sure and bring him back, Dick. I want 
tosee how many fibs you have told about 
him!’ But of course, Bell Prescott’s 
desire to know you is nothing while a 
pious shop-girl is waiting to sing psalms 
to you in Busyville! I know by the 
look of your eyes that you don’t intend 
to take my advict—and fool her. No! 
you will let her fool you into downright 
love-making. Then there'll be a scrape 
you won’t get out of so easy. Mark 
what I say. Prince Mallane won’t mar- 
ry a shop-girl, if he does fall in love 
with her.” 

“T am not going to fall in love with a 
shop-girl nor marry her; but Iam going 
to spend Christmas in Busyville, Dick. 
Carry my regrets to Miss Prescott; tell 
her I shall lose no time in calling upon 
her when I return, and that may be before 
the holidays are over.” 

The moment Dick’s grating voice 
uttered the word “shop-girl,” Paul 
saw again as distinctly as if before his 
actual eyes the young face of the window, 
in its frame of summer vines, and the 
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very chords of his heart seemed to trem- 
ble and to draw him toward it. Besides, 
another feeling influenced him. He saw 
that Dick was really anxious that he 
should become acquainted with his sister. 

When they first became chums, Dick 
used to patronize Paul. More than once 
he had made him feel most keenly the 
difference in their antecedents; the dis- 
tinction between having one’s grand- 
father a poor carpenter, or having one’s 
grandfather a distinguished gentleman. 
He had taught Paul the advantage of 
possessing an illustrious name, and the 
disadvantage of owning one the world 
never heard of before. Yet, in spite of 
the obscure name, and in defiance of 
rank and of ancient lineage, some way 
the sceptre had slipped into Paul’s hands, 
Dick had learned that the prestige of a 
fine physique, of graceful manners, and 
of a brilliant brain, are quite as potent 
as the memory of one’s grandfather. 
Everywhere he saw Paul possessing him- 
self of attention and of admiration, by 
the charm of his own personality. He 
saw, too, that it added to the reputation 
of even a Prescott, to be on intimate 
terms with this popular youth. He ac- 
knowledged his claim as a rising man; 
spoke of him always as his particular 
friend, the prince of fine fellows; and 
though he still lectured and gave him 
advice as a man of the world, it was no 
longer with the assumption of superiority 
or the arrogance of earlier days. Still 
Paul had not forgotten the snubbings and 
condescensions which used to bruise his 
self-love, and he always remembered 
them most keenly when Dick, by some 
word or act, made him aware of his pres- 
ent importance. He was flattered at 
Dick’s eagerness that he should meet 
Miss Bell, yet this very eagerness 
prompted him to show his own indiffer- 
ence as proper pay for old patronage in 
the past. In characteristic fashion, if 
there had been no Eirene Vale in Busy- 
ville, Paul Mallane would probably have 
gone to that not brilliant winter-town, 
when he found that Dick Prescott was 
really anxious that he should become ac- 
quainted with his sister. 

Without one yearning for Marlboro 
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Hill he went to Busyville. He saw the 
daguerreotypes which he despised, still 
piled around the astral lamp. He saw 
the bright stripes of the sitting-room car- 
pet, the hateful yellow of its oak paper; 
indeed, he saw most clearly every thing 
which he disliked, for all that he had 
longed most to see was wanting. 

The girl “up-stairs” had gone home 
to spend Christmas-week, and Paul had 
his old seat at the table with the ordi- 
nary countenance of his sister Grace for 
a perfectly safe vis-a-vis. 

Great would have been the delight of 
Tabitha Mallane at the prospect of Paul 
spending his holidays at home, if she 
could have believed that the unwonted 
visit had no connection whatever with 
the girl “up-stairs.” Her instincts all 
bore opposite testimony. Thus she said 
to her husband, 

“Father, give the poor girl a week, 
and let her wages go on. She can’t af- 
ford to lose any thing, but I think that 
she is homesick.”’ 

“She can go home, and welcome. I 


am glad that you are getting more kindly 
disposed toward the little girl. I’m sure 
she makes no trouble,” said good-natured 
unsuspecting John Mallane. 

But Paul and his mother knew each 


other intuitively. The other girls wore 
at work; if Eirene had a holiday there 
was a special reason, and his mother 
was connected with it, Paul knew. Yet 
he said nothing ; he did not mention the 
name of the ‘‘new hand ;” he was only 
more ill-natured than usual, found fault 
with every thing. 

He had intended to be very munifi- 
cent—to present to each of the children 
and to his mother an elegant Christmas 
gift. Besides, he had resolved for once 
to be as smiling and gracious at home as 
he had ever been in Beacon-street or 
Marlboro Hill, and not to swear at the 
baby once, no matter how loudly it 
screamed. Poor Paul! the result was 
that he forgot all about the presents, and 
he made himself so disagreeable, and the 
atmosphere of the whole house so per- 
fectly uncomfortable, that at the close of 
the third day his mother felt relieved 
when he informed her that he should go 
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and spend the-remainder of the week at 
Marlboro Hill. 

“Very well, Paul,” she said in a per- 
fectly undisturbed tone. ‘‘ Ishould think 
you would like to meet Miss Prescott, 
and the next time you come home I hope 
that you will be happier.” 

‘* That will depend on circumstances, 
mother,’ answered her son, looking her 
fully in the eyes. 

The gray eyes looked back with as 
wide and deep a gaze. 

They understood each other. 

When Eirene heard Grace and the 
children talk of Paul’s coming home at 
Christmas, it was with a feeling of relief 
that she thought she should not meet 
him, and she felt more than ever grateful 
for Mr. Mallane’s unexpected permission 
to spend the holidays at Hilltop. 

If she had been asked why she felt re- 
lieved at the thought of not meeting Paul, 
I doubt if she could have told—for she 
spent very little time analyzing her own 
emotions ; but in a dim, unconscious way, 
she felt that while he was most pleasant 
to behold, he was an object so entirely 
above her own lowly life, that it were 
wiser for her not to contemplate him, 
lest what seemed brilliant and desirable 
in his Jot, should make her less patient 
of what was distasteful in her own. In 
the weeks that had passed since his hand- 
some face vanished from the house, its 
memory had at times come back, and 
brought with it something like light and 
warmth into the cold little chamber. 

If Eirene had been a wealthy school- 
girl, with nothing to do but to learn her 
lessons, and no object of interest dearer 
than her own pretty self, doubtless she 
would have spent as much time medita- 
ting on this princely youth as he did in 
thinking of her. 

Amid such circumstances this manly 
face, the most brilliant that she had ever 
seen, would probably have shone upon 
her often enough to have satisfied the 
utmost vanity of its owner. 

But life’s hard conditions saved Eirene 
from even the temptation of idle dream- 
ing. They had filled her young heart 
with desires and anxieties too deeply root- 
ed to be displaced by any passing fancy. 
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To her already life was a fact whose 
penalties she did not seek to escape, but 
to fulfil, faithfully and patiently. 

Already her labor had found a pur- 
pose and an end; thinking of these, the 
young feet might faint, and the young 
hands grow weary, but the true heart 
never faltered nor murmured. 

There was the mortgage! that dread- 
ful mortgage that she had heard of ever 
since she could remember. It was cer- 
tain to be foreclosed before very long; 
for the man who held it was very aged, 
and his heir, who lived in a distant city, 
had already announced that if the little 
farm was not redeemed by the time of 
the old man’s death, it would be sold in 
the settlement of his estate. irene 
knew that this day could not be very far 
off; that unless her father was prepared 
to meet it, Hilltop would be lost; and 
she thought with a shudder, of the 
family going out from the only home 
that it had ever known; of her father, 
more incapable and discouraged than 
ever, seeking vainly to begin his fortune 
anew with all the world’s odds against 


him. Then there was Win’s profession ! 
His life must not be a failure, as his fa- 


ther’s had been. No Vale had ever been 
known to succeed in business ; his tastes 
and habits were intellectual; he might 
succeed in something connected with 
books, she felt quite sure that he would. 
And there was a little education for her- 
self! It could never be finished or 
thorough, she knew, but by improving 
all her moments out of the shop she 
could learn considerable. 

The Vale instincts were strong in the 
girl’s nature. Culture was a necessity. 
She longed to hold the key of knowledge, 
and unlock for herself something of the 
mystery of the universe. Into this pre- 
occupied heart, so full of care for others, 
so busy with loving thoughts for father, 
mother, sister, and brother, in strangely 
brilliant contrast sometimes stepped the 
image of the handsome Paul; but it was 
by no means the absorbing and undivid- 
ed presence which that individual de- 
sired. 

The Harvard law-student, after he had 
dismissed his books and his chums, often 
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sat far into the night alone in his hand- 
some bachelor’s room in Cambridge. 
His indulgent father had denied him 
nothing, and the apartment reflected 
without stint Paul’s love of luxury and 
beauty. Rich books and pictures were 
scattered around him in profusion. A 
velvet carpet covered the floor ; asumpt- 
uous lounge was drawn near the open 
fire, on which our young gentleman re- 
clined, smoking his meerschaum. The 
blue velvet cap upon his head, whose sil- 
ver embroidery and glittering tassel af- 
forded such fine relief to his dark hair, 
and which in itself was so strikingly be- 
coming, was wrought by Helena May- 
nard, a Beacon-street belle. The delicate 
buds and roses blooming on his slippers 
had been worked with tenderest thought 
for him by the pretty fingers of Tilly 
Blane. Even the watch-case on the 
wall with its delicate filigree, and the 
cigar-stand upon the table with its gold- 
en frettings, were gifts from her and the 
beautiful Maynard, meet examples of the 
prodigal presents which fond and fool- 
ish girls are forever making to young 
men; presents which are’sure at last to 
find their way into the hands of mistress 
or wife, while the ungrateful masculine 
says, ** You shall have this, sweetheart. 
Isn’t it pretty? —— gaveittome. She 
wasin love with me, poor thing!” 

Paul sat in true bachelor reverie, gaz- 
ing into the clear flame and down into 
the red core of the wood-fire, which was 
one of his special delights. 

With the perversity inherent in man, 
with the silver-embroidered cap upon 
his head, and the rose-wrought slippers 
blossoming on his feet, his thoughts 
were not of the Beacon-street belle, nor 
of pretty Tilly Blane, but of a girl who 
had never given him any thing at all. 
The young eyes into whose depths he 
seemed to gaze, had a look in them 
which he could neither fathom nor un- - 
derstand, yet it haunted and fascinated 
him. It was ‘the look of eyes which 
saw further down into the deeps of life 
than he could divine, reflecting the 
emotions of a nature which had felt 
already the mystery, the tenderness, the 
pathos of existence; as he, in his strong 
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self-centered life, had never felt them. 
Her years were fewer, yet in all that 
really makes life, in doing, in feeling, in 
being, she had out-lived him. To Paul, 
these eyes were full of mystery, guileless 
as a child’s; they still suggested to him 
gentleness, tenderness, andglove, deeper 
than he had ever dreamed of in woman. 
This was why, in spite of himself, they 
followed him always. It never occurred 
to him to inquire, “Is there ought in 
me to suffice these large, tender, asking 
eyes?” His thought was, though he 
was not conscious of it, “ What is there 
not in this heart for me/ Somebody 
will woo and win it! Why not I—I 
want it. I will have it,” he said, at last, 
but not then. 

At the same hour, when the luxurious 
student leaned back amid his cushions, 
dreaming over pipe and blaze, the young 
shop-girl sat in her bare chamber with- 
out afire. Feet and fingers were numb 


with cold, and she shivered in the shawl 
which she had wrapped around her, but 
it was the only time that she had for 
quiet study; and, though the eyelids 


would droop sometimes, and the book 
almost fall from the stiffened fingers, she 
studied on till the lesson was learned. 

The frozen air was hardly as favorable 
to love-dreaming as the summer atmo- 
sphere of the Cambridge parlor. 

During the three days spent at home, 
Paul had stalked into this room, impelled 
by angry curiosity. He was strongly 
suspicious that it was the most comfort- 
less room in the house; and in the ab- 
sence of its inmate, he deliberately 
opened the door and walked in to see if 
his suspicions were correct. When he 
looked at the bare painted floor, the cold 
whitewashed walls, the scanty and 
shabby furniture, strange to relate, the 
aristocratic youth thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and in his wrath swore 
aloud, because the apartment of this 
shop-girl was not as comfortable as that 
of his sister Grace. He had no very 
generous ideas of what was necessary to 
the comfort of shop-girls in general, but 
some way these ideas did not seem to 
apply in any way to this particular one. 
He had supposed the room was meagre 
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enough, and yet he was not prepared to 
see it look quite so barren, so utterly 
devoid of all comfort. 

“ There are rolls and rolls of carpeting 
in the garret that have never been used, 
and yet mother won’t lay a strip down 
here,” he said deprecatingly, as he 
looked on the painted floor. ‘ Even old 
Beck can have a warm fire in her cham-- 
ber over the kitchen, and she hasn’t had 
one this winter. She sits here and 
studies, too, in the cold. Curse it!” he 
exclaimed, still more bitterly, as he 
looked at the stand by the window on 
which Eirene had left a few books and 
a work-basket. Paul took up the books 
one by one, and found them to be Fas- 
quelle’s French Grammar and Dictionary, 
Fénélon’s Telemachus, a small volume 
of extracts of Bossuet’s sermons, and a 
French Testament. The two latter were 
very small, very richly bound, and very 
old. On the fly-leaf of the Testament 
he read in round delicate characters, 

“AriceE VALE, 1820. 
Spes mea Christus,” 
and below, in a clear, graceful hand, 
“ Errene VALE, 1856. 
En Dieu est ma fiance.” 

Paul looked long and thoughtfully on 
these two names and sentences, thé first 
brown and faded, the last clear and 
bright, as if lately written. 

“Well,” he at last soliloquized: “I 
am glad you have somebody to trust in. 
It would be very little comfort to me 
thongh, to trust in God, if I had to 
work in a shop and burrow in a hole 
like this, and be snubbed by my inferi- 
ors. For we are her inferiors. I am 
her inferior, I know it, and d—n my 
position!” he exclaimed, as proud in 
his sudden humility as he had ever 
been in his self-conceit. He laid the 
books down on the white cover with 
which Eirene had sought to hide the 
deformity of the old pine stand, looked 
at them a moment, and then with a low 
whistle walked out of the room and out 
of the house. He knew that his mother 
had heard him walking on the bare fioor 
over her head; indeed, he was in such a 
defiant mood, he had made all the noise 
that he could. It was partly to punish 
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his mother for sending Eirene away, 
that he had gone up there in the first 
place; he knew that nothing could vex 
her more; but having done as he chose, 
he now had no desire to return to the 
sitting-room and listen to a lecture from 
over the cradle. If he did, he knew 
that he would say in reply something 
perfectly savage, and Paul did not like 
to be impertinent to his mother, how- 
ever much he enjoyed punishing her by 
his actions for thwarting his wishes. 
Tabitha Mallane rocked the cradle 
and listened to Paul walking in Eirene’s 
room overhead ; heard him come down 
stairs and go out, shutting the front 
door with an angry slam. She then left 
the baby in the cradle and walked qui- 
etly up to the room that he had left. 
“Tt does look comfortless, sure 
enough,” she said, as she gazed around. 
“T should have made the girl more com- 
fortable if I had not taken such a dis- 
like to her on Ais account. I foresaw 
all this. I knew how it would be. I 
was sure of it; because I knew that, 


with all his fancies, Paul had never 
loved any girl, and that what is pecu- 
liar in this one, is just what would seize 
aad hold him. It is no trifling matter 
for a Bard to love, and Paul is all a Bard 


in his passions. I wanted to save him 
trouble and her too. It is too late. 
Love her he will, in spite of me; but 
marry her he won’t. It is not too late 
to prevent that. You needn’t study 
French for him, young lady!” she ex- 
claimed, as she gave the grammar a con- 
temptuous push; “he will never marry 
you, never!” 

When Eirene returned, great was her 
surprise to find upon her little stand 
a package which had come by express, 
directed to 

“Miss Errene VALE, 
Care of Hon. John Mallane.” 

She opened it, and found within two 
cabinet pictures in half-oval rustic 
frames, the one a photograph of one of 
the most exquisite marbles ever con- 
ceived by human soul, or wrought by 
human hand—Palmer’s statue of Faith 
before the Cross. The other was an 
engraving of Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
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As she took these treasures from their 
paper wrappings, Eirene’s hands trem- 
bled so with delight that she could 
scarcely hold them. Who had sent 
them? Who could have thought of her? 
How perfectly satisfying they were. 
How happy she was. She had never 
seen her name before written by a 
strange hand. Indeed, in all her life she 
had never received a communication 
from any one outside of her own family. 
Thus she read the superscription over 
and over, trying in every letter to catch 
a clue to the writer. But no, she never 
saw that beld, full hand before; that os- 
tentatious quirl at the end of the “e” 
did not afford the slightest idea of its 
maker. She only knew that somebody 
was so kind, and it was so strange because 
she thought that no one knew her outside 
of Hilltop. 

Could itbe? Could it be Mr. Paul 
Mallane, who, in making presents to all 
the family, had so unexpectedly inclu- 
ded her? Oh no, that was not possible. 
He had never spoken to her but once,— 
and his mother! His mother she feared 
did not like her. Thus, she knew that 
Mr. Paul would not send a present to her 
directed to the care .of his father, when 
he must know that to do so would dis- 
please his mother! Besides, Mr. Paul 
Mallane himself was rather haughty, 
and she,—she worked inashop! No, 
it could not be he. . She did not know 
who had sent it, but she would save the 
direction. 

What companionship and comfort she 
would find in these faces! already they 
changed to her the entire aspect of the 
room. Her surprises were increased 
when turning around she saw, what she 
had not discovered before, a small stove, 
and behind it a box filled with wood 
ready for burning. 

“Oh dear, how pleasant every thing 
is,” she exclaimed; and in her overflow- 
ing gratitude, quite forgetting all her fear 
of Mrs. Mallane, she ran down-stairs, and 
appearing before the lady, exclaimed : 

“ How kind of you, Mrs. Mallane, to 
put that dear little stove into my room! 
It will make it so pleasant to study even. 
ings. I thank you so much.” 
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“You needn’t thank me,” said that 
truthful woman. “Thank Mr. Mallane; 
it’s his work. I shouldn’t give you 
any stove to injure your health by. It 
is a very bad thing for you to sit up as 
you do nights, using candles and your 
eyes besides. When you have eaten your 
supper you ought to go to bed.” 

“Tt is the only time I have,” said 
Eirene beseechingly. 

“Tt is the only time you have to 
sleep, and you ought to use it for that 
purpose. What do you want more edu- 
cation for, any way? You have enough 
now for all practical purposes; unless 
you want to teach school, and that’s a 
dog’s life. You had better stay in the 
shop. In your situation in life the more 
education you have the more discon- 
tented you'll be. If I’ve heard the truth, 
that is the curse of your whole family. 
You are none of you willing to come 
down to your circumstances. You are 
all trying to be more than God intended 
you should be, and to get out of the 
place in which He put you. My advice 


is, earn an honest living, and be con- 
tented. You've got all the learning you 


need for that now.” With these cruel 
thrusts Mrs. Mullane looked up, and the 
white quivering face before her moved 
her perhaps to a stony compassion, for 
she said : 

“There! you needn’t cry. You'll 
hear harder truths than I have told you 
before you get through the world. 
There’s no use in being so tender, it 
don’t pay. Study all night, if you want 
to, but I thought I’d do my duty.” 

Just then came a knock at the door, 
which opened an instant afterwards 
with Mrs. Mallane’s “come in;” and 
there appeared the well-fed form and 
florid face of young Brother Viner, the 
Methodist clergyman. Tabitha Mallane 
was born a Brabmin, and one of the 
sacrifices which she had made to her 
love for John Mallane was to forsake 
her high estate in the Brahmin church, 
to take up her cross and become a 
Methodist. But sister Mallane had “a 
gift.” She could speak and pray in 
meeting with profound effect. 

The encouragement given her talent, 
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the powerful influence it gave her 
among her brethren and sisters in the 
church, more than compensated her for 
a place and a pew lost among the Brah- 
mins. 

Brother Viner was a special favorite. 
He was young, well-looking, talented 
enough to command the first churches. 
Besides, his father was rich. Sister 
Mallane had more than one reason for 
wishing to ensure his good graces. 
For a moment his attention seemed 
fixed upon the white face in the open 
door opposite, and as it vanished he 
was still looking after it, when Mrs. 
Mallane said : 

“Do sit down, Brother Viner; you 
are just the one that I want to see. 
The Lord must have sent you. I am 
sorely tried.” 

“What is your trial, Sister Mallane?” 

“My sense of duty, and the difficulty 
of doing it. You saw that girl in the 
door ?” 

“Yes, a sweet face.” 

“Well, I suppose you gentlemen 
would call it sweet. I am sorry, Bro- 
ther Viner, to tell you that it is a de- 
ceitful face. I know it has a look in it 
such as you see in pictures, and you'geri- 
tlemen are attracted by it, that is why 
it is dangerous; but it belongs to a 
weak-minded, inefficient person. She 
belongs to a family miserably poor, and 
she is going the way to make them 
poorer. I feel it to be my duty to tell 
her so, to instruct her in the right way; 
but it is hard to the flesh todo so. I 
am a mother, Brother Viner. I havea 
daughter. I have a mother's feelings. 
When I look on this girl, and think 
what would be the state of my mind if 
my Grace were like her—” 

‘* What does the poor girl do, sister? 
I thought she seemed to have a very in- 
nocent face; but then I only caught a 
glimpse of it as she shut the door.” 

‘“* Well, I must say that gentlemen are 
all alike in one thing—they will think 
that a face is innocent and every thing 
perfect if it is only young and pretty. 
Even Mr. Mallane, sharp-sighted as he 
is, cannot see a fault in this girl. And 
God knows the trial she is to me!” 
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The concluding sentence was perfectly 
sincere, and uttered in the pathetic 
mother-quaver which was entirely 
absent from the first portion of the 
reply. Brother Viner was a young 
man, and not profoundly experienced in 
the ways of women. His own mother, 
a sweet-tempered, unworldly woman, 
never torn by conflicting ambitions and 
passions, could not have been moved to 
such a show of distress by any thing 
less than death, or an equally over- 
whelming calamity. Men measure all 
women by the particular woman whom 
they know best. Thus, Brother Viner, 
thinking the while of his own mother, 
felt sure that Sister Mallane had pro- 
found cause for being “sorely tried;” 
but some way, it was difficult for him to 
connect the cause of such trial with the 
face which he had just seen in the door. 
He was exceedingly puzzled. In seek- 
ing explanation, he very naturally fell 
back upon his ministerial functions. 

“Have you asked wisdom from on 
high?” he asked. ‘‘That is our only 


help, Sister Mallane. Don’t you think 
that it would bring comfort to your 
soul if we should have a season of 
prayer ?” : 

“Yes, Brother Viner, that is my only 


refuge. But wouldn’t you like to have 
me call Grace? Dear child! I think 
her heart is very tender just at this 
time. I feel certain that she is serious, 
for last Sabbath, after your sermon to 
the young, she said, ‘ Mother, I shall 
read a chapter in the Bible every day;’ 
and after prayer-meeting in the evening, 
she said, ‘it goes right through my 
heart to hear Brother Viner pray.’ I 
wouldn’t have her miss hearing you 
now. You may be the means of bring- 
ing the dear lamb into the fold of 
Christ. Oh, Brother Viner, you little 
know the feelings of a mother’s heart! ” 

Brother Viner was very sure that he 
did not. Therefore he made no reply, 
but began to compose his countenance 
for his coming prayer, which he in- 
tended should contain an eloquent 
appeal for the conversion of the young 
girl’s soul, while Sister Mallane went to 
the door and called Grace. 
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Grace appeared with downcast eyes 
and maiden blushes, and with tremulous 
devotion prostrated herself upon her 
knees, while the young minister in 
sonorous tones said, “Let us address 
the Throne of the Heavenly Grace.” 

In the meantime, the cause of this 
family prayer-meeting,—who, strangely 
enough, was left entirely out of it,—the 
girl up-stairs—wrapped in her shaw],— 
was gazing steadfastly upon her new 
picture, Faith before the Cross. 

The utter repose of the figure, the 
beautiful serenity of the uplifted coun- 
tenance, seemed to steal over the trem- 
bling frame of the young girl; the tears 
faded from her eyes, the quivering lips 
grew still, and without being conscious 
of it, she began to grow calm and strong 
again, to take up the cross of her own 
little life. 

At the same hour Paul sat in one of 
the lecture-rooms of Harvard. He gave 
slight heed to the Professor’s learned 
disquisition ; his thoughts were far away. 
He was wondering if Eirene had come 
back; if she had received the pictures; 
if she liked them; if his father had 
attended to the stove. Then he thought 
how he would like to take a peep into 
the littleroom, just to see her enjoy the 
comfort of being warm ; indeed, how he 
would like to sit down there, beside the 
little pine stand, and help her to read Télé- 
maque. Paul had studied French in the 
old academy, and later had acquired the 
faultless accent of Monsieur de Paris, and 
felt sure that he was perfectly qualified 
to be her teacher in the beau language. 
The more he thought of it, the more he 
longed for the privilege; the stronger 
grew the attraction th the bare little 
room at home, the more tedious grew 
the Professor, and the more intolerable 
his learned disquisition on the law. Paul 
at last felt as if he could not stay where 
he was another minute. 

Great had been the astonishment of 
good John Mallane a few days before, 
when he received, with the package 
directed to Miss Eirene Vale, a letter 
to himself from Paul, which ran in this 
wise: 

“ Dear FatuEr:—You will oblige me 
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by delivering to Miss Eirene Vale the 
accompanying package. And you will 


oblige me still more, if you will see that 
a stove is put up in her room, that the 

oor girl may be made more comfortable. 
When I was at home I accidentally step- 
ped into her room, and was shocked, yes, 
I must say shocked, to find that one, 
thought worthy to have a home under 


my father’s roof, should occupy a room 
no better furnished than a prison-cell ; 
and have absolutely nothing done for 
ker comfort. I saw books which she 
must sit up at night to study, yet she has 
not had a fire in her room this winter. 

“ The girl is nothing tome. But as I 
sit before my cosy fire in my cushioned 
chair, in a room full of luxuries, I must 
confess that I feel mean, to think that 
all these things have been given to me, 
a man, to make my student-life more 
attractive, while a young girl, trying to 
study under every disadvantage, sits 
shivering and freezing over her book, 
and that in my own father’s house. I tell 
you, father, it takes away more than 
half of the comfort of my fire; and I 
should despise myself if it did not. 

‘“* As I said before, the girl is nothing 
to me, personally, for I have not even 
spoken to her since she entered your 
house. Yet please say nothing to mo- 
ther about this letter, for you know her 
weakness. She thinks that I am in love 
with every girl that I look at, except 
Tilly Blane. You, dear father, know 
better. You know that I make the 
request simply from a feeling of human- 
ity; because I like my ease too well to 
have it disturbed by my conscience, at 
least in this case. ‘And I know, father, 
that you want every body in your house 
to be comfortable. I think mother does, 
too,—every one except this little girl, 
whom she dislikes because she thinks 
that I shall fall in love with her, of 
which there is not the slightest danger. 

** Your affectionate son, 

“Pant.” 


John Mallane took his spectacles off, 
wiped and re-wiped, set them on his 
high nose, took them off and set them 
back again numerous times, before Paul’s 
letter had received its last reading and 
was shut away in his inside pocket. 
Then he said to himself: “ The girl must 
have the stove, of course. She could 
have had it before if I had known that 
she hadn’t one. But it seems to me 
this is new business for Paul, prowling 
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around in his mother’s chambers, look- 
ing after the comfort of their inmates, 
But I consider his letter an encourag- 
ing sign. He has been indulged so much 
himself, and has so many wants of his 
own, I have thought sometimes that he 
would never think of other people’s. I 
am glad to be mistaken. It is really 
kind in him to think of the little girl’s 
comfort, when, as he says, she is noth- 
ing tohim. He is right, too, in saying 
that he knows I want every body in my 
house comfortable. I do. He is right 
about his mother, also. Tabitha is very 
unreasonable about this little girl; but 
then all women are unreasonable some- 
times. I shall not tell her about this 
letter. It would only make her fret, 
and do no good, for the little girl must 
have the stove.” And without further 
meditation, honest John Mallane went 
and ordered that a stove should be put 
up immediately in the small bedroom. 

Paul’s letter did make Tabitha Mal- 
lane “ fret’ that very evening. 

When husband and baby were asleep, 
she laid down the stocking which she 
was mending beside the cradle, rose, 
took down John Mallane’s coat from its 
accustomed hook, and placing her hand 
in the inside pocket, drew forth all the 
letters which the mail had brought him 
that day. This act usually closed her 
day’s work. John Mallane confided to 
her very little of his business affairs. 
Early in their married life he had said, in 
reply to one of her questions, ‘ Mother, 
you attend to the house, and I will at- 
tend to the shop. You would not half 
understand business matters if I should 
try to explain them, and then you would 
be all the time worrying over what you 
knew nothing about, and that would 
worry me. Leave me to attend to the 
business ; the house and the children are 
enough for you.” Tabitha Mallane 
thought otherwise. Although she had 
a passion for that employment, her eager 
faculties reached out beyond her nightly 
stocking-darning. What was the yearly 
income? Was money being made? Was 
money being saved for all these chil- 
dren, or would they some time come to 
want? All these were vital questions to 
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her; the last a spectre that often rose up 
and horrified her in the midst of plenty. 
The fear of coming to want, the selfish 
insanity which has made miserable so 
many lives, poor Tabitha Mallane had 
inherited from her mother, who lived 
and died in the midst of abundance, yet 
never enjoyed the good things of this 
world for a single moment, for fear that 
some day sbe might wake up and find 
them gone. Tabitha Mallane knew her 
husband too well to trouble him further 
with financial questions. Yet she deter- 
mined to be answered, nevertheless, 
Thus she commenced the nightly prac- 
tice of extracting from his pockets and 
private desk, his memoranda and busi- 
ness letters. By reading orders, receipts, 
and bills of sale; by additions and 
deductions, she managed to give herself 
a partial yet tolerable knowledge of the 
financial status of her husband’s affairs. 
If her conscience ever reproved her for 
the deceptive means which she took to 
obtain this knowledge, she re-assured 
herself with the thought that she made 
no bad use of it. Besides, in reality, 
was it not her business quite as much as 
it was his? Was not her share of the 
Bard homestead invested in this busi- 
ness? Had she not a perfect right to 
look after her own money, if John Mal- 
lane, like all other men, did think that 
no woman could understand the compli- 
cities of trade? John Mallane slept 
too soundly and snored too loudly for 
his wife to incur any risk in the time of 
looking over his business accounts. But 
to-night she could scarcely wait till the 
nasal trumpet began to sound in the 
adjoining bedroom. That afternoon the 
stove had been put up in Eirene’s room, 
and she had taken in her own hand, 
from the pine stand, a package directed 
to that troublesome girl, ‘care of Hon. 
John Mallane,” in Paul’s boldest writ- 
ing. Nothing had been said to her 
about either package or stove, yet she 
was sure that both came from her son. 
She felt abused and indignant. Would 
that perverse boy be the death of his 
mother? Were husband and son com- 
bined to destroy the dearest ambition of 
her lifetime ? 
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She would see. Her hand trembled, 
and the lines about her wide mouth 
grew more rigid, as she drew the pack- 
age of letters from the coat-pocket. 

She had only heart for one to-night; 
she singled it out immediately and drop- 
ped the others back into their receptacle. 

She sat down again by the cradle, and 
her pale face grew still paler as she opened 
the letter and{read: “Dear Father: 
You will oblige me by delivering to Miss 
Eirene Vale the accompanying pack- 
age;”’ and further on, as she came to— 
“Please say nothing of this letter to 
mother, you know her weakness, etc.” 
the rigid lines grew almost ghastly, and 
she said: “It is what I expected.” 
And when she read to the concluding 
sentence she reiterated: ‘** Afraid that 
I will fall in love!’ Afraid that you 
will! Foolish boy! You are in love, 
and your father is as blind es a bat. 
You will have your way for a while. 
Your fever will run itself out. But you 
shall never marry her, never.” 

The next day, when Eirene returned, 
as Mrs. Mallane heard her step in the 
hall and thought of Paul’s letter, her 
first impulse was to open the door and 
drive her from the house. 

But twenty-five years of life with John 
Mallane had taught her at least some- 
thing of self-control. To send the girl 
from the house now, she knew would be 
to madden Paul, and drive him to some 
extreme act, and to call down upon 
herself the only wrath which she feared 
upon earth—the wrath of her husband. 
She had resolved to control both hus- 
band and son, and to do this, she knew 
that she must first, in part at least, con- 
trol herself. If Eirene could have con- 
ceived of the contending passions in this 
woman’s heart, and of her pitiless anger 
toward herself, she would no more have 
dared to approach her with thanks and 
gratitude than she would have dared to 
rush into the face of any infuriated an- 
imal. 

In comparison with what she felt, Ta- 
bitha Mallane’s words to Eirene were 
merciful; and her exclamation to the 
minister, ‘“‘God only knows the trial 
she is to me! ” was no exaggeration. 
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Paul counted the cost of angering his 
mother when he wrote the letter and 
sent the package. But she had angered 
him so much in sending Eirene to Hill- 
top, that the satisfaction of inflicting 
punishment upon her entered into the 
purer pleasure of purchasing the pic- 
tures. 

He saw them in Williams & Stevens’ 
window on his way back from Marlboro 
Hill. And the face of Evangeline, that 
love of all college youth, her seeking 
eyes so full of tender quest, the homely 
dress she wore, made him think of 
Eirene. Thus, as so many young men 
more or less romantic have done, he 
bought one copy for his Cambridge room 
and another for her. “It will brighten 
up that den a little,” he said to himself. 
“And this figure of Faith, how like 
her’s! the same pure girlish outline, 
though with her the cross is not before 
her, but on her shoulders. She shall 
have this picture too. How angry it 


will make mother. I am glad of it. She 
needn’t have sent her off. She will find 


she can’t balk me.” 

Paul had a pleasant visit at Marlboro 
Hill. If he had been in his wonted 
mood, it would have been to him a sea- 
son of marked triumph. The Cuban 
beauty was altogether too dark for his 
fancy. Even her million in sugar and 
slaves was not altogether to his fastidious 
taste. But Isabella Prescott, who some- 
way he had fancied would be as bony 
and freckled as Dick; to his surprise 
he found his opposite; a round-limbed 
blonde, with a head covered with tiny 
feathery curls; a creature full of kitten- 
ish pranks and coquettish ways, with a 
twinkle in her small eyes which might 
have been called a wink in any body but 
a Prescott, and which in her was the 
sign and seal of the coquetry which she 
had already cultivated and consummated 
as an art. 

Six weeks earlier, this gay creature 
would have set Paul’s nerves tingling 
with her witching ways, and he would 
have opened a campaign of flirtation 
which would have ended in his subjuga- 
tion or in hers for the time being. But 
to his own astonishment, and to her ex- 
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treme mortification, for once he found 
himself indifferent. He was by no means 
in a normal mood ; he was preoccupied, 
and found himself constantly comparing 
these brilliant beauties of the world to 
one whose preéminent charm was her 
unworldlinessggnd her utter unconscious- 
ness of all the little arts which world- 
taught women practice to fascinate men. 

Dashing young ladies of the world who 
carried with them the prestige of family, 
of wealth, of beauty, were the only ones 
that Paul had ever aspired to conquer. 
Thus it was an utterly new sensation for 
him to find himself measuring all women 
by a new standard, and that one which 
he had never found in the merely fash- 
ionable world. He was vexed with him- 
self, and tried to banish from his thoughts 
the haunting face which continually 
came between him and all Bell Prescott’s 
dangerous ways. 

“¢ Here is a match for me,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ The heiress ot Marlboro Hill! 
Dick says that she inherits this magnifi- 
cent place from her mother, to say noth- 
ing of a fortune in railroad stock, and her 
charming self. She is a proper match 
for me. Oonfound it! Why am I not 
making the most of my chance? Dick 
is willing, and she—well, one can’t be 
certain of such a witch of a girl in three 
days. What she’s up to now, is to cap- 
tivate me. But in the end, I'll make 
her love me, that is if she can love, which 
I rather doubt. Why am I not about 
it? Why——?” 

At the close of the visit, Miss Isabella 
Prescott found herself piqued and disap- 
pointed. Youth, and wealth, and beauty, 
are not accustomed to indifference, and 
cannot bear it patiently. Yet Bell Pres- 
cott had borne it from one whom she 
had expected to conquer, and whom she 
had intended, although in a lady-like 
manner, to treat with condescension. 

“ Dick!” she said to her brother, after 
Paul’s departure, “I thought you said 
that your chum was a parvenu?” 

“ Well, I meant that his father came 
up from nothing. Of course, if I hadn’t 
considered him a gentleman, I shouldn’t 
have invited him here. His mother, I 
believe, is of old stock, but ran away 
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and married a journeyman mechanic. 
The old fellow is tolerably well off now, 
and very influential in a small way. 
I’ve seen him.” 

“Never mind his father or mother. 
He has the air of a grandee, of a prince 
of the blood, and he don’téake it on; its 
natural. Why didn’t you tell me he 
was so high and mighty? Why, he was 
as cool and indifferent to me as could 
be. I don’t think he likes me a bit. I 
wouldn’t mind if he wasn’t so handsome 
and clever. You did not overrate him, 
Dick.” 

“ Of course I didn’t,” said Dick. 

“ Really his manners are quite Euro- 
pean, yet you say he has never been 
abroad? But I blame you, Dick, I do, 
for talking to me as if he would be ready 
to kneel at my feet the moment he reach- 
ed here. You knew better. You shouldn’t 
have told me such a story. I can tell 
you, it will be no every-day conquest to 
subdue him.” 

“Don’t take on, Bell. Wait your time. 
He’s in love with a shop-girl now, but 
he'll get over it.” 

“ A shop-girl! 


What do you mean?” 

“‘ Why, I mean that he has done what 
I thought he never would do; he has 
fallen in love with a girl who works in 


one of his father’s shops. You ought to 
hear him rave about her. But he'll 
never marry her. He is too sensitive on 
the subject of position. Iam perfectly 
certain that he has always intended to 
contract a marriage that would strength- 
en and elevate his own, not one that 
would drag him back to old antecedents. 
But for the time being he has lost his 
wits over this girl.” 

“Indeed!” was the young lady’s only 
reply. 

“Tf you want to make a conquest, 
Bell, you can do it just the same; only 
wait till he gets over the shop-girl, then 
take your turn.” 

“Indeed! Take my turn after a shop- 
girl! Where’s your family pride, Dick 
Prescott? I am not so poorly off for 
admirers, I can tell you.” And the 
young lady perked up her piquant nose, 
and puckered up her pretty little eyes in 
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a fashion which made her anger very 
comical, 

“Oh, you will always have all the 
beaux you want, Bell. But you seemed 
piqued over Mallane’s coolness, and I 
was explaining it. Of course, you must 
wait for one flame to subside before you 
can expect that he will feel another. 
Wait your time, then conquer him. Id 
like to punish him for this shop-girl 
nonsense myself. He’s fallen in love 
contrary to all my advice. Of course, 
Bell, under any circumstances, you 
wouldn’t be in a hurry to commit your- 
self. You know that you can make a 
higher match. In one sense, it would be 
a coming down for a Prescott to marry 
2 Mallane, especially to bear the name. 
But there’s no denying one thing, Prince 
Mallane would make a deucedly pre- 
sentable husband. You might marry a 
name and a fortune and all that sort of 
thing, and the man belonging to them be 
a cursed bore, you know. So take time 
to decide which you want most,—the 
man, or the accompaniments. The 
chances are against your having both. 
It will be worth while for you to bring 
Mallane to your feet, whatever you do 
with him afterwards.” 

““Indeed!’’ again said Bell, as she 
made a mouth at him and a courtesy, 
and vanished. 

A few moments afterwards, she stood 
prinking and making pretty faces, and 
throwing herself into graceful attitudes 
before her mirror. 

‘A shop-girl, ah! I never had to 
wait for a shop-girl before. I wonder 
what she’s like? Of course, he thinks 
that she is prettier than I am! She’s a 
common little rustic, Iknow. Then this 
is why you were so cool to me, Sir 
Knight? This is why you watched me 
dance, and sing, and do all manner of 
pretty things, as unmoved as a stone? 
Very well, you won’t always. My day 
will come. Then I'll teach you whether 
you will sit by my side like your grand- 
father carved in alabaster! Tl go and 
tell Delora about you,” and with these 
words she capered off to the boudoir of 
the Cuban heiress, ; 
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THE NEW SOUTH. 


WHAT IT IS DOING, AND WHAT IT WANTS. 


“Tue King is dead! Long live the 
King!” Such ever has been the for- 
mula in France by which the death of 
an old, and the advent of a new, ruler, 
were simultaneously announced. The 
man might die: the king must live for- 
ever. And as this must ever be the 
rule with those large communities, con- 
centrating their vitality in a head called 
a king : so must it always be with those 
other communities which, under our 
system, group themselves together in a 
State, which is the heart of our body- 
politic, and which survives successive 
generations of its founders, 

The Otp Sours, once so active and 
energetic a member of our corporate 
body, the United States, is dead—as 
dead as ever was king or kaiser; and 
the announcement of its demise was 
made in thunder-tones, which shook 
not this continent alone, but the whole 
orb of the earth. 

But the New Sours—its child and 
legitimate successor—sits in the seat of 
the dethroned king, exhibiting a lustier 
life, and the promise of greater growth 
and strength, than did its predecessor. 
The Oxtp Sours, with its old ways, its 
peculiar life and peculiar industries, 
and, more especially, with its “ peculiar 
institution,” has gone “down among 
the dead men,” and on its head-stone 
we see not the word “ Resurgam.” For 
that vanished form of society there can 
be no resurrection. It was annihilated 
with emancipation: and this the South- 
ern people know and recognize, in act 
as in speech, however fond may be the 
memories which yet cluster round those 
“good old times” to them, which still 
“ smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 

The pen of the great novelist of our 
day has drawn a faithful picture of that 
society in its colonial period, in “ The 
Virginians ;” and, down to the time 


of the late war, many of the outlines 
of that picture, softened by time, and 
changed manners, were still photo- 
graphs of life in the South: blending, 
as it did, the old patriarchal system 
with the feudalism of the Middle Ages, 
and making agriculture the almost ex- 
clusive employment of its sparse and 
scattered population. Four years of 
war wrought mighty changes internally 
on this society : and Reconstruction com- 
pleted what the war begun, utterly 
overturning the old system, and out of 
its débris creating what we see to-day— 
a New Sours, whose wants‘and wishes, 
ends and aims, plans and purposes, are 
as different from those of 1860, as 
though a century, instead of a decade 
only, divided the two. 

It is, then, of this New Sourn, so 
little known, so much misunderstoo 
that we would say a few words in 
“ Maga”—words of truth and sober- 
ness, divested of prejudice or passion, 
and relating not to her present political 
or social condition, but to her material 
development—her pressing wants and 
wishes, and the wide field which she 
opens to the intellect, the energy, and 
the capital of the North. 

The field is so vast in area and so 
varied in attractions, that only an out- 
line can be given here: and even that 
we must confine to a particular locality, 
selected asaspecimen. Let us take as 
our standpoint that State in the South- 
ern cluster, which stands in the same 
relation to the others, as New York does 
to the Northern—the renowned “ Old 
Dominion” of Virginia—and see how 
it fares with her; although the changes 
are less strikingly perceptible there, 
than in the cotton-growing States. 

What are the great changes, then, 
which mark the passage from the OLD 
Sourn to the New? The first and 
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most striking is the fact that she, hith- 
erto the proudest and most exclusive 
of the Southern States (with the excep- 
tion of South Carolina) who ever sought 
to draw, as it were, a Chinese wall 
around her northern limits, so as to ex- 
clude all northern or foreign settlers, 
now opens wide her arms and heart, 
and earnestly invites immigration; re- 
peating, in peace, that well-known and 
once unwelcome cry of war, “On to 
Richmond!” 

Her Governor, her Legislature, her 
press, her best generals during the war 
—in fine, her whole population—echo 
this cry, and welcome these peaceful in- 
vaders. One of the most earnest and 
eloquent passages in the recent inau- 
gural of Governor Walker is devoted to 
that call; and as his voice is but the 
echo of the popular wish, we reproduce 
his words : 


“Tn my opinion, immigration should 
be fostered and encouraged by all the 
influences we can exert, and by all the 


means at our command. Nature, with 
a lavish hand, has bestowed upon us all 
the advantages of climate, soil, and 
mineral wealth which could be desired. 
But these alone will not suffice. There 
must be other inducements, which our 
people themselves can alone present. 
Thousands of vigorous, intelligent, 
young and middle-aged men, with more 
or less of capital, are annually migrating 
from the Eastern and Central States of 
the Union to the West. They are hon- 
est, industrious, energetic citizens, the 
bone and sinew of the land, the very 
class of people we need in Virginia to 
purchase our surplus lands, to build up 
our waste places, and to unite with us 
in developing our vast agricultural and 
mineral resources. Englishmen are al- 
ready looking for homes in our State 
for the surplus population of the em- 
pire. Much interest, also, in our be- 
half, has of late been awakened among 
the other populations of northern Eu- 
rope. To turn the tide of immigration 
from all these sources to our State, only 
requires the proper, combined, and har- 
monious action of our people and their 
chosen representatives. Now is the op- 
portune moment for such action; once 
lost, it may never return in your day or 
mine. To the emigrant who settles.in 
our midst, with the honest intention of 
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becoming a good citizen, we must ex- 
tend a cordial and hearty welcome, re- 
gardless of what State or nation may 
happen to have been his birthplace.” 

These are words of weight and mean- 
ing, addressed to a people who have 
shown their aptitude in profiting by 
the lessons taught them by the changed 
aspect of affairs, 

For, not alone in the border State of 
Virginia do you see the most renowned 
leaders in the war, who fought so des- 
perately to perpetuate their old system, 
taking the lead in great educational, 
industrial, and immigration movements 
—like Lee, Maury, Mahone, and Imbo- 
den—but, even in the remoter South, 
Johnston, Beauregard, Forrest, and their 
compeers, are seen not alone “ accept- 
ing the situation ” (for that they cannot 
help doing), but improving it, by in- 
spiring their people to enter into com- 
petition with the Northern in industrial 
effort and skill, and to diversify their 
pursuits by the introduction of North- 
ern and foreign muscle, skill, and capi- 
tal. 

Whatever the case may be as regards 
the political affinities of the two sec- 
tions, there can be no doubt of the 
rapid fusion and assimilation of the 
social and material elements, so long 
“ divided, discordant, and belligerent ;” 
as each successive day blends and binds 
more intimately together the lives and 
fortunes of the two, owing to the move- 
ment of Northern men and capital 
southwards. Though the North has 
already, and is daily infusing more and 
more the peculiarities of its life and 
labor on the South: yet there is also a 
reciprocal influence reacting upon the 
North with equal force, though less 
perceptibly. For it is a truth as old as 
history, that, as in the case of Norman 
and Saxon, in the fusion of races it 
always happens that elements of both 
are perceptible in the amalgam. 

The Northerner will carry South his 
thrift, his caution, his restless activity, 
his love of new things: the Southerner 
will temper these with his reckless lib- 
erality, his careless confidence, his fiery 
energy, and his old-time conservatism ; 
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and both will be benefited by the ad- 
mixture. 

But, to pass to more practical con- 
siderations, let us inquire: What are the 
inducements to tempt the Northern 
capitalist or farmer to invest, or move 
South? Can he do better there, than 
by employing his labor and his funds at 
home, or in the wide West, whose vir- 
gin charms woo so many of the hardy 
sons of the North to wend their way 
towards sunset ? , 

This is the crucial question; for, 
though the surplus population of the 
North, and the foreign immigration, 
have hitherto poured westward in a 
flood, yet the curious spectacle is now 
presenting itself of an ebb-tide setting 
in from that direction; since it has fall- 
en within the scope of the writer’s du- 
ties, to have assisted in settling in Vir- 
ginia returning emigrants from the 
Northwest: and no week passes that 
movements are not made from that 
quarter, in the same direction. One 
colony of Hollanders, seven hundred in 
a body, migrated last year from Wis- 
consin, where they had originally set- 
tled ; and under the auspices of Gene- 
ral Imboden, State Agent of Immigra- 
tion, settled down in Amelia county, 
Va., about twenty miles south of Rich- 
mond, where they are happy and pros- 
perous, and are awaiting the arrival, 
direct from Holland, of several hun- 
dred more of their countrymen. A 
similar movement of native settlers is 
steadily progressing ;. though, through 
the skilful management of the agents 
of the Western railroad lines, aided by 
the steamship lines, the great bulk of 
the immigrants from northern Europe 
is still poured into the West. Ameri- 
can immigration, taking this new direc- 
tion southward, it is true, has trickled 
only in scanty rivulets as yet; but with 
the thorough final reconstruction of the 
South, and her reviving prosperity, it 
promises soon to become a mighty flood. 
The sagacious capitalists of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, have 
foreseen this, and have prepared to 
profit by it. In New York, within the 
last few weeks, three great industrial 
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movements, in connection with Vir- 
ginia, embracing many millions of dol- 
lars, have been successfully initiated, 
and put in the way of speedy comple- 
tion. 

The first great enterprise is one 
which has just been brought most pro- 
minently before the public, through the 
enterprising banking-house which has 
charge of its securities. We refer to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
which is to open the communication 
between the Chesapeake and the Far 
West, from its present terminus the 
White Sulphur Springs, at the same time 
making a new highway to New York 
and to Richmond, and bringing the 
great iron and coal region of the Ka- 
nawha, in West Virginia, into full rival- 
ry with the Pennsylvania and Maryland 
lines. 

Second. The eastern link of the 
Memphis and El Paso railroad is to be 
attached to the Norfolk and Great 
Western line of railroad, running from 
Norfolk in an air-line through South- 
side, Va., to Bristol, in Tennessee ; 
and proposals for the construction 
and equipment of that entire line of 
road (350 miles in length) have been 
made by Northern capitalists, and 
are now under consideration of its 
Board of Directors. 

The third, and affiliated enterprise, 
is the establishment of the Virginia In- 
ternational Land Company, composed 
of some of the best known and most 
enterprising New York capitalists, en- 
gaging to purchase and settle, at a 
stipulated price, 500,000 acres of the 
lands lying on each side of this line, 
coupled with an immigration scheme, 
which will speedily people those fertile 
lands, hitherto so sparsely occupied, yet 
lying in the very garden-spot of the 
State. 

While these great movements are 
made outside of the State, in aid of 
the railroad communications, the peo- 
ple within her borders have awakened 
to the importance of such works. More 
than twenty new lines, and extensions 
of others already existing, are now 
under construction or in contemplation 
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in Virginia : commencing with the great 
James River and Kanawha Canal (the 
Erie Canal of Virginia) and embracing 
not only the long lines already referred 
to, but numerous short cuts from one 
point to another. One of the most im- 
portant and most useful among these 
latter lines, which, when completed, 
will straighten out and shorten the trip 
from Washington and Baltimore to 
Richmond and the South, is the exten- 
sion of the Fredericksburg and Gor- 
donsville Railroad, saving the present 
détour, and opening a new and valuable 
outlet for a very thriving part of the 
country hitherto shut out from railway 
communication. Passing through a rich 
section of the Shenandoah Valley, whose 
local traffic it will command, it will 
connect at Charlottesville with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. When 
completed, as it soon must be, it will 
shorten the route south by twenty miles, 
and from Charlottesville to tide-water, 
sizty miles. Most, if not all, of these 
projected lines are in a fair way of 
being speedily undertaken, and Virginia 
ere long will possess a perfect gridiron 
of railways. 

“The construction of two new trunk- 
lines, connecting the seacoast with the 
Great West, must strike every observer 
as of no common significance ; and the 
magnitude of the works no less so: 
while the readiness of Northern capi- 
talists to invest their millions thus, is 
another sign full of hope and future 
promise for the New South. 

There is room for generous rivalry in 
these great enterprises, tapping, as they 
will, different points in the great West, 
and finding their Atlantic termini at 
divergent points also; the one at Balti- 
more, the other at Norfolk; the one 
opening up the great coal, iron, and 
salt fields of the Kanawha: the other 
the equally valuable mines of south- 
western Virginia, into which Northern 
enterprise has already introduced its 
forges. Each of these lines supplies a 
want. Already the capacity of the exist- 
ing railroad, canal, and water routes, 
from the seacoast to the Mississippi valley 
and Far West, are unable to transport 
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the surplus products of the West to 
their centres of shipment and consump- 
tion, and high rates are the result, in- 
viting new and improved lines of trans- 
portation. 

So keenly is this want felt at the 
West, that a Committee of the Nation- 
al Board of Trade, with the president 
of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
at its head, has appealed to Congress to 
construct a great freight-line from New 
York to the Mississippi, under the con- 
stitutional provision for regulating com- 
merce. Westward of the Pennsylvania 
boundary, however, the lines of rail- 
road are at present sufficiently nume- 
rous and efficient. It is an additional 
line, or lines, across the Apalachian 
range, that is needed, and this the Vir- 
ginian line furnishes in unexpected per- 
fection. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio line has 
been for many years the object of State 
care. More than $7,000,000 were ex- 
pended by Virginia upon it before 1860, 
and about an equal sum was contributed 
from private sources. Then came the 
war; the appropriations were stopped, 
and the work arrested midway, after 
the larger tunnels piercing the crest of 
the Alleghany ridge had been exca- 
vated. The new road will have the 
conspicuous advantage of grades light- 
er than those in use on our oldest and 
best roads. For two hundred and thir- 
ty-six continuous miles of the whole 
distance, trains will pass from the Ohio 
to the James River, with grades ave- 
raging only ten feet to the mile, with a 
maximum of thirty feet per mile. The 
mountains will thus be crossed with no 
more climbing than the roads on our 
prairies. 

Almost as important to Virginia, and 
to the industry of the whole Union, 
will be the after-work of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio line. On one slope of 
the Alleghanies it traverses immense 
deposits of superior iron ores; on the 
other slope, in the Kanawha valley, it 
cuts through the finest known veins of 
bituminous, cannel, and “splint ” coal. 
This latter is a variety partaking of the 
properties of both anthracite and can- 
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nel, and is especially prized by iron 
manufacturers on account of its freedom 
from sulphur. Singularly enough, in 
southern Ohio, near the western terminus 
of the road, are nearly a hundred active 
iron furnaces, whose operations are fet- 
tered by the increasing difficulty of 
procuring cheap charcoal. To these 
the “splint” coal will prove a timely 
assistance, as it is the best available 
mineral substitute for charcoal in mak- 
ing the best iron. The cannel coal, in 
like manner, of which vast quantities 
are imported from Great Britain for gas 
and parlor uses, can be mined in inex- 
haustible quantities on the Kanawha, at 
two dollars per ton; and, after the com- 
pletion of the railroad, carried to ves- 
sels at some convenient point on the 
Chesapeake, for an additional five dol- 
lars per ton. In other words, this valu- 
able fuel can be laid down at the dock 
all along the coast for ten dollars per 
ton, or one half its present rates, An 
immense expansion of the iron manu- 
facturing interest at the east and west 
ends of the line are among the obvious 
results of this road. 

These great public works are to ac- 
complish much for the reconstruction 
of Virginia and the South. But there 
is another and a more silent, yet not 
less potent, agent, moving irresistibly, 
growing from many separate streamlets 
into a rushing river, fertilizing as it 
flows over the old barrier of “ Mason 
and Dixon’s line,” and inundates the 
‘South. Many of the places made waste 
by war have been redeemed from deso- 
lation. Many of the vacant places in 
field and by fireside have been filled by 
the immigration, which has steadily, 
though slowly at first, been setting in 
for the South. No one, who has not 
had opportunities for watching closely 
this flow from North to South can 
imagine the proportions it has already 
assumed, and the mighty shadow it al- 
ready projects into a near future; and 
not only from the Northern States of this 
Union, but from Europe as well, where 
the public mind and heart are full of 
agitation on the subject of emigration. 

Within the past six months the actual 
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settlers on Virginia lands have been very 
numerous ; more native, however, than 
foreign, especially in Piedmont and 
Southside Virginia, the latter locality be- 
ing the favorite one with the Northern 
farmers. And “the cry is still they 
come!” from the lumbermen of Maine 
seeking new forests to fell, to the far- 
mers of the Middle States searching for 
milder winters, a more fertile soil, and 
the longer spring and winter seasons of 
the South; all of which they procure 
for a tithe of the price paid for similar 
privileges in the Northern regions,where 
land is less and money more abundant. 
A Virginia homestead now, under culti- 
vation, and with all improvements, can 
be had at a price so incredibly small 
that it is difficult to make foreigners, 
and even natives, comprehend, that any 
thing can be really good which is so 
cheap. Yet there are already in South- 
side Virginia, along the two lines of 
railroad which intersect it, enough 
Northern farmers who have settled 
down singly, or in pairs, to make a 
very respectable colony, in numbers and 
material, if collected in the same vicin- 
age. 

With the opening of spring niost 
of the pioneers expect to be reinforced 
by friends and neighbors, of whom they 
have been the avant courriers, and who 
have only awaited their favorable report 
to join them in this new Canaan, a land 
really flowing with milk and honey. 

Thus far this matter of immigration 
has been left chiefly to individual effort, 
to the labors of men like Maury, Imbo- 
den, and Tochmann, with only the mor- 
al aid of State countenance, unsupport- 
ed by material appropriations or legis- 
lation. This will now, we hope, be reme- 
died, 

Individual enthusiasm can accomplish 
much ; but there are burdens too heavy 
even for the shoulders of Hercules long 
to bear unaided ; and the repeopling or 
even partially filling a State as large as 
England, with not more than one fourth 
of its available area under cultivation, is 
a task which will tax the energies of 
many agents, and require the aid of 
judicious legislation, fitly to perform. 
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But with “the right man in the right 
place,” as Virginia now has her Gover- 
nor; and with a legislature composed of 
young and new men, we may reasonably 
conclude that this matter will claim and 
command intelligent action, by the pass- 
age of acts holding out inducements and 
exemptions to newly arrived immigrants, 

The invitation is given by a State on 
which Nature has lavished her richest 
gifts in rare profusion, and well might 
one of her sons (Commodore Barron) 
exclaim with just pride, when speaking 
of this, his fatherland: “I have trav- 
ersed the best portions of the earth, and 
after a careful examination of their ag- 
ricultural merits, have arrived at the 
conclusion that some six or seven of the 
tide-water counties of Eastern Virginia 
can contribute more to the comfort and 
luxury of man than any other portion 
of the habitable globe.” 

Another witness, who cannot be ac- 
cused of undue partiality, Horace Gree- 
ley, says of another section, the Pied- 
mont region in Northern Virginia : “ Set- 
tlers here would have an assured success 
from the outset; and would find in the 
pure air, sparkling streams, mild climate, 
fruitful soil, and bounteous timber, a 
beneficent escape from the sharpness of 
Northern winds and the harshness of 
Northern winters.” 

The southern counties of the State 
offer equal attractions, and are capable 
of producing both cotton and tobacco, 

_ with the best wheat grown in the United 
States. 

Within the borders of this favored 
State may be found every variety of 
scenery, of site, of climate, and produc- 
tion, from the rugged ranges of the 
Blue Ridge, rivalling the Alps in moun- 
tain majesty, to the smiling and fertile 
valley of Virginia and far-famed Shen- 
andoah, giving glimpses of Italy with 
more than Italian fertility. Almost as 
tempting to the stranger’s eye and heart 
are the sunny fields and woodlands of 
Southside Virginia—a gently rolling 
country where any kind of cultivation 
will thrive—the great tobacco aud wheat 
region of the State—with its market at 
Richmond near at hand. The exceed- 
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ing cheapness of the homesteads to be 
had here, attract the Northern im- 
migration specially to this spot; while 
a little farther down in the southwestern 
corner of the State, blue-grass grazing 
lands, equal to those of Kentucky, and 
rich deposits of coal and iron ore, have 
already attracted Northern attention 
and capital. 

This was the section of the State 
where slave-labor used to be abun- 
dant; and although a partial exodus 
of the freedmen to the cotton and su- 
gar plantations further South has recent- 
ly thinned their ranks, yet an abundance 
of that labor is still to be had on terms 
seeming ridiculously low to Northern 
farmers. 

The old proprietors are not moving 
away; they are merely selling portions 
of their large landed property, with im- 
provements, to attract the neighbors and 
the capital they need to cultivate the 
rest. For the three great wants of the 
New Sovrts, here, as elsewhere, are 1st, 
the want of men; 2d, the want of 
machinery ; and 3d, the want of capital 
in hard cash. 

Yet Virginia is not, and cannot be, 
really poor, even with her mighty and 
varied resources, imperfectly and par- 
tially developed as they are, and unde- 
veloped as her greatest gifts have been, 
on the surface and in the bowels of the 
earth. The figures of the last Internal 
Revenue returns show, that she stands 
ninth only in the list of States in the 
magnitude of her contribution to the pub- 
lic treasury. On her last year’s produc- 
tion her tribute-money was $4,700,000, 
four times as much as was obtained from 
Georgia, or any other Southern State. 

The capital represented by this tax 
alone may easily be estimated ; and the 
coming year will probably show a much 
higher figure. If she can make such 
returns, under such exceptional and ad- 
verse circumstances as those which have 
environed her for the past year, and 
before the terrible effects of the late 
convulsion, from which she emerged 
victa et vidua, have ceased to be felt, 
what may we not hope for in the bright- 
er future now dawning upon her ? 
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Let her three great wants be supplied, 
as they can be, by the influx of North- 
ern and European labor and capital and 
immigration, and she will pour a return 
tide of wealth upon the North, which 
has aided in her regeneration. 

When that happy time shall come to 
her, and to her sisters of the NEw 
Soutu, reconstructed practically by this 
process, then will the whole Southern 
people sing in gladness the refrain of 
the old song, chanted by them before, 
under far less happy auspices, and echo 
the swelling chorus: 

“'THERE’s LIFE IN THE OLD LAND 
YET.” * 


* Tue Cumate OF Virointa.—Movnr Lavret, 
Va., February 16, 1870.—So fine are the seasons 
now prevailing in this latitude, that I have thought 
it would not be amiss to make it the subject of a 
short communication to your valuable paper. I do 
80, that parties who may desire to locate in Vir- 
ginia will have, in addition to a kindly soil, good 
aeighborhoods, and all the other advantages and 
appliances that country location can bestow, the 
best climate in the world. As a proof of this, 
there has not been a day scarcely in the last three 
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years that profitable out-door work could not be 
done. The labor necessary to procure fire-wood 
during these winters has scarcely interfered with 
the operations of the farm; and now, at this time, 
our people are further advanced with all their farm- 
work than they have ever before been. Emigrants, 
and others designing to remove to the West, would 
do well to ponder these facts. We are situated be- 
tween the extremes of heat and cold, and, conse- 
quently, are free from the oppressions of the for- 
mer and the rigors of the latter. 

We have but few days at all during winter in 
which our farm-work comes to a stand-still, and 
that is from December 20th to January 10th—all 
the other time being devoted to remunerative out- 
door labor. 

Our mills never cease grinding on account of 
the streams which supply them with water being 
frozen up with ice ; while we have, but not fre- 
quently, ice sufficiently thick for housing. For 
purposes of pulverization, our lands freeze deep 
enough during the long nights, after having been 
turned up with the plow the preceding day. Our 
lands, well adapted to but poorly laid down in 
grass at present, furnish nearly a sufficiency of 
vegetation to keep our cattle through the winter. 
We can have, if we would, vegetables nearly as 
early here as in States farther South. 

Our people are not subject to those deadly dis- 
eases that prevail in more southern climes, while 
we are equally free from those belonging to colder 
latitudes. On the whole, it may be safely assumed 
that the climate of Virginia is the best in the 
world.—Cor. Richmond Whig. 
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OLD SENSATION PREACHERS. 


Mucsu as we have to say concerning 
“ sensation-preaching ” now-a-days, it is 
quite certain that nothing ever meets 
the eyes or greets the ears of a modern 
audience at all to be compared with the 
extravagant performances of some of 
the elder preachers. Many of their 
peculiarities were no doubt mere modes 
of expression current at the time; but 
a good deal of their extravagance also 
was buffoonery or violence of manner. 
What should we say, for example, of a 
preacher now, who should so exhaust 
himself by the vehemence of his de- 
clamation that he would be obliged to 
stop several times during his sermon to 
recruit himself with wine, as it is re- 
lated of a canon of Seville, preacher to 
Charles the Fifth? We read of some 
preachers who indulged in grimaces and 
extravagance of deportment, or of others 


who went just as far the other way, 
affecting monotony and measured move- 
ment in all things, and fixing the exact 
passage beforehand when they would 
cough. Peignot professes to have seen 
the manuscripts of a preacher, on the 
margins of which were directions, thus: 
“Sit down; stand up; here you must 
use your handkerchief; here you must 
roar en diable,” &c. It was to the 
demonstrative kind that Balzac referred 
when he makes an old doctor advise a 
young man concerning preaching, as fol- 
lows: ‘Shake the church all over, look 
at the crucifix in a frenzied manner, say 
nothing to the purpose, and you will 
preach well.” The strange folly and 
buffoonery both of manner and matter 
which was so habitual as to pass with- 
out reproach, may be illustrated by an 
anecdote or two. Here is one related 
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by Peignot,* for the truth of which he 
does not vouch, but which is by no 
means too strange to be believed: “A 
monk, preaching on the Nativity, re- 
marked that the cock was the first to 
announce in the morning the great 
event, by singing, ‘ Christ is born, Christ 
is born,’ ‘ Christus natus est,’ and in re- 
peating the Latin words, the monk imi- 
tated the crowing of a cock; ‘then,’ 
continued he, ‘the ox, impatient to 
know where Christ was born, cried out, 
‘Where, where?’ ‘ Udi, ubi?’? and again 
he imitated with the Latin the deep low 
of the ox; to this question of the ox, 
the preacher said the sheep made an- 
swer, ‘ In Bethlehem, in Bethlehem ;’? and 
so saying, he bleated like a sheep; final- 
ly the ass invited all to repair to the 
place by braying out, ‘ Let us go, let us 
go, let us go,’ ‘ Hamus, eamus, eamus ;? 
and it was in the braying of the ass 
that the preacher surpassed himself.” 
Barlette, a celebrated preacher of the fif- 
teenth century, employed a similar means 
of effect for enriching the church: “ You 
ask of me, dearest brothers,” he said, 
“how you may attain to heaven; this 
the very bells of the monastery tell you, 
by giving dando, dando, dando ;” in ut- 
tering which he imitated the sound of 
bells. The Father Honoré, however, 2 
celebrated capuchin of the seventeenth 
century, cast these performances far in 
the shade. Once when he was preach- 
ing on the vanity of the world, he sud- 
denly produced a skull, which he held 
up to view. “Speak!” he cried; “ were 
you not perhaps the head of a magis- 
trate? Silence gives consent.” Then, 
clapping upon the skull the cap of a 
judge, he continued: “ Ah! ha! hast 
thou never sold justice for gold? hast 
thou not been snoring many times dur- 
ing a hearing? &c., &. How many 
magistrates have sat under the fleurs- 
de-lys only to put virtue at a disadvan- 
tage?” Casting aside the skull, he held 
up another which in like manner he 
addressed: “ Wast thou not perhaps 
the skull of one of those beautiful 


* « Prédicatoriana, ou Révélations Singuliéres et 
Amusantes sur les Prédicateurs, &c., par G. P. Phi- 
lomneste [pseudon. of E. C. Peignot]. Dijon, 1841.” 
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ladies who occupy themselves only with 
catching hearts after the manner of 
bird-catching ?” Then, arraying it in a 
head-dress, he continued: “Ah! ha! 
empty head! Where are those lovely 
eyes, which cast such fascinating glances ? 
that pretty mouth, which shaped such 
gracious smiles, that made so many un- 
happy ones to weep in hell? Where are 
those teeth, which chewed upon so many 
hearts only to make them the more ten- 
der for the devil’s eating?” &c., &c. 
“Thus most invectively he pierceth 
through the body of the country, city, 
court,” bringing forth skull after skull 
and appropriately decking them to re- 
ceive his reproofs. The Father Honoré 
is said to have been a very popular and 
successful preacher in spite of his harsh 
voice. Bourdaloue said of him: ‘ He 
grates on the ear, but he rends the 
heart.” A still more astonishing per- 
formance is related of Brydaine, a pow- 
erful preacher of the first half of the 
last century. He caused himself to be 
led into the church by his valet with a 
cord about his neck, like a victim en- 
deavoring to win the pity of God. The 
good women were frightened lest he 
should be strangled. Then mounting 
the pulpit and beginning his discourse, 
he suddenly disappeared; while the 
people were fearing that he was precipi- 
tated into the abyss, he caused his yoice 
to echo forth mournfully, acting the part 
of a condemned soul which the devils 
were loading with their chains. Some- 
times this pulpit-acting availed itself 
of additional means of dramatic effect. 
In a sermon upon the last judgment, a 
preacher was speaking of the frightful 
alarum of trumpets which would wake 
up the dead at the end of the world. 
“ Yes,” he cried, “‘ you will hear them, 
sinners, when you least think it; per- 
haps to-morrow—why do I say to-mor- 
row ?—perhaps at this instant.” At that 
moment the horrible clang of a dozen 
trumpets, which the preacher had secret- 
ly placed in the nave, rang through the 
church, 

This pulpit buffoonery, which was 
received without much offence, if any, 
in the olden time, must not be supposed 
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to be the only thing that the pulpit sup- 
plied. What a man received depended 
much on his own soul, as it always does. 
Poncet had much sense in his reply toa 
duke who objected good-naturedly to 
his ludicrous manners in the pulpit: 
“ Sir, understand that I preach only the 
word of God, and that those who come 
to laugh are bad men and atheists. 
Moreover, I have not in my life caused 
so many to laugh as you have caused to 
weep.” Sometimes an affected delicacy 
went quite to the other extreme, as in 
the case of the English bishop when 
preaching before the court; he said that 
those who should not lay his sermon to 
heart, were in danger of being con- 
signed forever to that place which “ po- 
liteness would not permit him to name 
before so respectable an audience.” On 
the other side, Balzac mentions a capu- 
chin who preached at Rome with such 
majesty of air, such beauty of voice, such 
purity of language, such dignity of de- 
meanor, and such affecting zeal, against 
ecclesiastical absenteeism, that thirty 
bishops, conscience-stricken, set off the 
next day for their dioceses. As a speci- 
men of eloquence, take this stirring pass- 
age from Father Jacques Brydaine, of 
the last century: “ On what, my broth- 
ers, do you rest your confidence that 
your last day is yet so far? Is it on 
your youth? Yes, you say; I have yet 
only twenty or thirty years behind me. 
Ah! you are misled and deceived. It 
is not you, but Death, who has twenty or 
thirty years behind him; thirty years 
of grace which God has accorded to 
you, which you owe to him, and which 
have brought you just so much nearer 
to the day when Death must claim you. 
Keep the soul ready, therefore; eter- 
nity marks already on your brow the 
moment when it shall begin for you. 
Oh! do you know what eternity is? 
It is a clock whose pendulum utters 
evermore only these two words in the 
silence of the tomb: forever, never! 
never, forever! and forever! During 
these frightful vibrations, a lost soul 
cries out, ‘ What time isit ?’ and another 
wretched brother answers, ‘Eternity.’ ” 
History preserves the tradition of the 
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terrific effect upon the congregation of 
this solemn appeal, delivered with the 
preacher’s resounding voice and his im- 
petuosity of manner. If report speaks 
truly of the stifled cries and deep mur- 
murs which arose all over the church 
when he preached, he must have been a 
mighty preacher. He used common and 
popular images to illustrate the loftiest 
ideas; and it was his habit to preach in 
the early evening, just at the coming on 
cf night, which no doubt added power 
to his words. The passage quoted above 
doubtless furnished Longfellow with the 
text for “The old Clock on the Stairs,” 

The old preachers were by no means 
deficient in wit; on the contrary, they 
availed themselves of humor and satire 
without scruple. Here is a story of the 
little Father André, a witty preacher of 
the seventeenth century, who finds a 
chance for humor under the cloak of the 
extravagant and absurd etymology then 
in vogue: He was once preaching at 
Bordeaux during 2 festival called there 
the “Feast of the short O,” or the 
“Feast of the End of the Year,” cele- 
brated by the young married women. 
“Ladies,” said André, “since I am 
preaching to you on your féte-day, I 
must inform you of the origin of its 
name; and certainly I cannot but ad- 
mire the wisdom of our fathers who 
gave to it a name so appropriate. For, 
in fine, when at the end of the year a 
father asks his daughter how she finds 
her husband, ‘ Of, my father,’ she cries 
at once, ‘what a noble man you gave 
me! Oh, if you knew how he loves 
me! Oh, how happy I am with him!’ 
Very well, ladies, that is the omicron of 
the Greeks, that is to say, the little O, 
the short O. But after the second or 
third year, let the father ask the same 
question of his daughter. ‘ My father,’ 
she answers sadly, ‘alas! things are 
changed: my husband is a gambler, a 
sot, arake. Oh, how unhappy I am!’ 
And that, ladies, is the omega, the long 
O, the O of all the devils.” André had 
very little affection for the Jesuits—a 
trait which he displayed during a dis- 
course on Ignatius in a way which must 
have been a little biting to his Jesuit 
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audience. He supposes the saint to be 
asking a place for his order: “TI do not 
know where to put you,” says Christ ; 
“the deserts are held by St. Benedict 
and St. Bruno; St. Bernard occupies 
the valleys, St. Francis the little towns; 
where can you go?” “ Ah! Lord,” re- 
plies Ignatius, “ only put us in a place 
where there is something to get, in the 
great cities, for example, and leave the 
rest to us.” “ Christianity,” said André 
on another occasion, “is like a great 
salad; the nations are the herbs, the 
doctors are the salt, macerations are the 
vinegar ; and the oil, that is the good 
Jesuit fathers. Is there any thing more 
lubricating than a good Jesuit father ? 
Confess to another, and he will say to 
you, ‘ You will be damned if you con- 
tinue.’ A Jesuit smooths every thing 
down. Moreover the oil, if a little of it 
fall on a cloth, spreads itself out and 
occupies gradually a great space; so let 
one send a good Jesuit father into a 
province, and very soon it will be full 
of them.” 

Among the many good things told of 
Swift, by the way, this deserves a place; 
preaching once on pride, he said: “ My 
dear hearers, there are four kinds of 
pride: pride of birth, pride of fortune, 
pride of beauty, and pride of intellect. 
{ will speak to you of the first three ; 
as for the fourth, I shall say nothing 
of that, there being no one among you 
who can possibly be accused of this 
reprehensible fault.” 

Sometimes we encounter a naiveté 
and simplicity worthy of the Emcrald 
Isle. The Father D’Harrouis, telling 
of the excitement produced at Rouen 
by Bourdaloue’s preaching, when the 
merchants, mechanics, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians left their occupations and throng- 
ed to the church, he added simply : “ But 
when I went there to preach, I put all 
things to rights again; not a man of 
them left his business.” This is surpass- 
ed, however, by the capuchin, who an- 
nounced in the pulpit that Providence 
had put death at the end of life in or- 
der to give sinners time to repent. It is 
not unfair, considering the autocratic 
privileges of the pulpit, that ministers 
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should now and then feel the wit of 
other people, especially when they de- 
serve it. The mot of Malherbes is well 
known, when invited by an archbishop 
to attend his sermon: “ Ah! excuse me, 
my Lord,” said the poet, mindful of his 
daily nap; “Ishall sleep very well with- 
out it.” Here is one still better: a ver- 
bose preacher could be found only on 
Sunday, being obliged to secrete himself 
during the week to avoid his creditors; 
“that man,” said a waggish hearer, “ is 
invisible six days of the week and in- 
comprehensible the seventh.” A preach- 
er in a church where it was the custom 
to place the men on one side and the 
women on the other, had the hardihood 
to display his wit at the expense of the 
fair sex. He was complaining of a noise 
which disturbed him, when a woman, 
mindful of the credit of her sex, spoke 
aloud to assure him that the interrup- 
tion did not come from their side. “ So 
much the better, my dear, so much the 
better,” said the preacher ; “ it will end 
the sooner.” A curious instance of cleri- 
cal flattery appears in the exordium of 
a sermon on the Trinity preached by a 
Gray Friar before an Archbishop whose 
family name was Levi: “It would seem 
to me impossible, my Lord, to succeed 
in a design so lofty, if I did not avail 
myself of the intercession of Madame 
your cousin, by saying to her, Ave Maria.” 
Let us contrast with this a dignified as- 
sertion of pulpit impartiality to be found 
in the address of the Father Seraphin to 
Louis XIV., when preaching before him : 
“ Sire, I am not ignorant of the custom 
which requires me to salute you with a 
compliment, but I beg your Majesty to 
excuse me from it; I have looked 
through the Holy Scripture for a com- 
pliment, and I have been so unhappy as 
not to find a single one.” The same 
preacher was sharper on another occa- 
sion when he discovered an abbé sleep- 
ing: “ Wake up that abbé,” he cried, 
“‘ who has probably come to the church 
only to pay court to the king.” Thecuré 
of Pierre-Bussiére, a preacher of Limo- 
sin, thus rudely berates his people: 
“ When the day of judgment shall come, 
God will call me to render an account 
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of you all, and will say to me, ‘ Chap- 
lain of Pierre-Bussiére, what is the state 
of your sheep?’ and I shall say not a 
word. Again he will say to me, ‘ Chap- 
lain of Pierre-Bussiére, in what state are 
your sheep ?’ and again I shall answer 
not a word. Then the third time he 
will say to me, ‘Chaplain of Pierre- 
Bussiére, what is the state of your 
sheep?’ and I will answer, ‘Lord, 
beasts thou gavest them to me and 
beasts I return them to thee.” Of the 
character of this curé’s audience we are 
not informed; but a preacher, according 
to a story in Peignot, devoted a similar 
brusque and uncivil passage to the no- 
bility. He describes a scene before the 
gate of heaven: “ A duchess knocks at 
the gate. St. Peter asks, ‘ Who is there ?’ 
The duchess answers, ‘It is I, Madame 
the Duchess.’ ‘What!’ says St. Peter, 
‘Madame the Duchess who goes to the 
ball? Madame the Duchess who goes to 
the opera? Madame the Duchess who 
has gallants? Madame the Duchess who 
paints her face? To the Devil, to the 
Devil, Madame the Duchess!’ and he 
shuts the gate on hernose.” The follow- 
ing spicy passage from Valladier, a 
preacher of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, reveals some interesting 
resemblances between the fashionable 
toilet now and that of two hundred 
years ago: “ Young women, what do 
you do by this meretricious apparel 
other than make an exhibition of your 
vanity and wickedness before God and 
men? ... De you not understand me ? 
Do you wish to see that your every act 
is only pride, ambition, vanity, hypoc- 
risy, that is to say, ‘ashes and dust?” 
[This sermon was preached on Ash- Wed- 
nesday.] ‘ You wish me to believe that 
your hair is gray. Oh, hypocrisy and 
detestable falsehood! It is only powder, 
Florentine iris and Cyprus powder. ... 
You wish to make me think this com- 
plexion is your own. Hypocrisy! de- 
ceit! It is only plaster, vermilion, and 
white lead. You wish to appear tall, 
and you deceive; you are in reality 
dwarfs; it is your highheels that ele- 
vate you; hypocrisy and insupportable 
falsehood! You vaunt your luxuriant 
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hair. Oh,youliars! Oh, you defraud- 
ers! It is borrowed ;* this is the hair 
of some beggar, often even of some exe- 
cuted criminal, which you have bought 
at the hairdresser’s .. . . Hypocrisy, hy- 
pocrisy, horrible imposture! which is 
an injury to God, a shame to nature, an 
offence to men, a scandal to the angels, 
and a delight to the devils. . . . Gra- 
cious heavens! why cannot you be con- 
tent with your natural beauty ?” 
Erasmus has left us his view of the 
preaching of the sixteenth century, 
which is quoted by Joly, “ Histoire de 
la Prédication.” He says: “ They com- 
pose an exordium which has no connec- 
tion whatever with the subject in hand; 
if they design to preach of charity, they 
begin with the river Nile; if of the 
mystery of the cross, with the idol of 
Bel; if of abstinence in Lent, with the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac; if of faith, 
with the squaring of the circle. They 
think it a fine thing to thrust Greek 
words, often most inappropriate, into 
their discourses, which thus become a 
kind of mosaic work. They parade sci- 
entific terms which dazzle the hearer; 
those who understand them plume them- 
selves on their knowledge, and those 
who are all in the dark, admire the 
preacher in proportion to their igno- 
rance.” Erasmus thinks the people are 
partly to blame; for he proceeds, “If 
the preacher treats seriously of his sub- 
ject, they cough, loll, yawn, sleep; but 
if, as often happens, he brings in an old 
story or legend or fable, immediately 
every body is awake and attentive. 
There is no juggler or buffoon whom 
you would leave for the preacher.” Pei- 
gnot thus describes the sermon of the 
same period: “It has been remarked 
that all the pious whimsicalities of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
cannot be honored with the name of 
sermons, are constructed on nearly the 
same pattern. The same text served for 
all the sermons of one Lenten season. 
The preacher, having repeated this text, 





* “So are those crispéd, snaky, golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 
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delivered a long exordium, after which 
he proposed two questions, one of the- 
ology and one of the civil or canon law. 
On the theological question he quoted 
the opinions of the masters of the 
school; and on the otber he cited the 
books, paragraphs, and laws, as if he 
were making a plea. When he had 
sufficiently discussed these questions, he 
divided his discourse by words which 
rhymed, as if it were verse; and each 
of these divisions was again subdivided. 
The body of these sermons presented a 
tissue of extracts from profane history, 
sentiments from pagan philosophers, po- 
etic and fabulous stories, in which were 
cited almost on every page the great 
Epaminondas, the divine Plato, the artis- 
tic Homer, &c. A bishop (Corneille 
Musso), in a discourse which he deliver- 
ed at the opening of the Council of 
Trent, went so far as to say that ‘the 
prelates should enter that town, as the 
brave and valiant captains of the Greeks 
entered the wooden horse with which 
they surprised Troy.’ Happy applica- 
tion! Afterwards this ridiculous and 
empty erudition became distasteful ; but 
for profane authors they substituted the 
scholastic theologians. The most ab- 
stract questions of the schools were dis- 
cussed in the pulpit, and the sermons 
were filled with a dry scholasticism 
more likely to wither the heart than en- 
lighten the soul, The ancient doctors 
were preferred to the modern, and it 
was a special point to be acquainted 
with the doctrine of the Fathers; but 
the citations were so frequent that the 
sermons were nothing but a tissue of 
passages misdirected and heaped togeth- 
er in confusion.” This absolute domi- 
nation of authority may be inferred 
from Glanvil, who as late as the end of 
the seventeenth century “ compared the 
leading scholars of his day to the mari- 
ner who returned laden with common 
pebbles from the Indies, imagining that 
they must be rare because they came 
from afar; and he accused them of 
asserting, on the authority of Beza, that 
women have no beards, and on that of 
St. Augustine that peace is a blessing.” * 


- * Lecky, “ History of Rationalism.” 
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The manner in which the old mythol- 
ogy was used will be seen in this sen- 
tence from the Bishop Musso, before 
mentioned : “ Our Lord in dying was a 
Hercules ; in his resurrection, an Apollo 
or an Esculapius; in his ascension, he 
was a true Bellerophon, a new Perseus 
who killed Medusa, the Gorgon who 
changed men to stones.” When to this 
inundation of unmeaning pedantry is 
added the comedy and buffoonery of 
manner and matter before described, 
and when it is remembered too that the 
preachers did not abstain from a funny 
point for modesty’s sake, we easily un- 
derstand the indignation of Joly. “The 
pulpit,” he says, “was erected into a 
theatre ; the people heard there only a 
tissue of jokes, vulgarities, indecent allu- 
sions, low comparisons, foolish thoughts, 
équivoques and puns as contrary to mod- 
esty as to the gravity of the Minister of 
the Word.” 

Astonishing, however, as the medley 
and buffoonery in these sermons may 
appear, the palm must decidedly be 
given to their “logical” features. Any 
thing that could be cast into a logical 
form seems to have satisfied their minds, 
without regard to the substance or sub- 
ject-matter. The most fanciful ana- 
logies were put forth and received im- 
plicitly as invincible arguments, Here, 
for instance, is an enlightened account 
of the nature of death, from Raulin, 
celebrated as a preacher in the fifteenth 
century : ‘“ How does the outer man per- 
ish? In this way: if every day, even 
though only drop by drop, water be 
poured into a cask of wine, soon the 
wine will decrease in quality and at last 
disappear. In like manner the food 
which enters every day into the body 
of a man diminishes his natural heat, 
and so at last he perishes.” This, how- 
ever, is far outdone by a preacher of the 
sixteenth century, who thus refers to the 
Greek Testament, then recently edited 
and printed: ‘They have invented, yes, 
they have invented a new language 
which they call Greek. Distrust it, my 
brothers ; it is the source of all heresy. 
They are putting into the hands of 
many persons a book written in that 
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language, and which they name the New 
Testament, It is a work full of daggers 
and charged with poison. As to He- 
brew, it is certain that they who learn it 
become Jews on the spot.” Preachers 
of the present day are occasionally 
whimsical in the choice of their texts, 
and seem to take delight in the intel- 
Iectual gymnastics of finding a fund cf 
suggestiveness in one or two words or 
in some very commonplace event or say- 
ing. The difference, however, between 
them and the old preachers is precisely 
that they do, for the most part, regard 
the feat as an exercise of literary in- 
genuity, while their brothers, of two 
centuries ago or less, really believed 
that any thing which, by any possible 
exercise of imagination or play upon 
words or etymological ingenuity, could 
be extracted from a text, was intended 
by the Holy Spirit to be taught by it. 
Such inner meanings, indeed, were con- 
sidered adorable mysteries. Thus when 
William Austin, in the time of James L., 
wrote a sermon for St. Bartholomew’s 
day on the text, “ And Bartholomew,” 
he remarked that Bartholomew never is 
mentioned in Scripture without the con- 
junction and, and thence he drew the 
lesson of fraternal connection and good- 
fellowship with all men, he, no doubt, 
believing sincerely that the duty of char- 
ity was intentionally hidden by the Spir- 
it in this constant and mysterious asso- 
ciation of and with Bartholomew. So, 
the monk who preached on the day of 
the Assumption from the text Ah/ Jere- 
miah i. 6, no doubt implicitly believed 
that this exclamation foreshadowed the 
Virgin’s reception in heaven. He thus 
explains it: “Ah! ah! ah! Such were, 
my dear brothers, the short but express- 
ive words which the very Holy Virgin 
heard on the day when, carried to heay- 
en by angels, she saw open before her 
the celestial dwelling. ‘Ah, my daugh- 
ter,’ said the Eternal Father ; ‘ Ah! my 
mother,’ said Jesus Christ; ‘Ah! my 
bride,’ said the Holy Ghost. Imagine 
the joy which these three divine excla- 
mations caused in heaven! I shall try, 
my dear brothers, to make you partici- 
pate in these joys by taking these three 
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words, ah! ah! ah! for the subject and 
the divisions of my discourse. Ave 
Maria.” The text is treated in the more 
modern style in this naive discussion of 
the Virgin’s color, by a Jesuit of the 
seventeenth century: “ This nigra sum 
which we read in the Song of Songs and 
which is prophetically spoken only of 
Mary, ought not to be taken literally ; 
no, the Holy Virgin was not at all. 
black ; the following verse, in which she 
is called fusca, shows that she was only 
brunette.” Another peculiar trait of the 
old preachers was the latitude they al- 
lowed their inventions. Barlette, a cele- 
brated Italian Dominican preacher of 
the fifteenth century, thus depicts a dis- 
cussion in heaven as to who should be 
sent to announce the Resurrection to the 
Virgin ; “ Adam says to Christ, ‘I ought 
to go, mihtincumbit.’ Jesus answers him, 
‘You would perhaps stop on the way to 
eat apples.’ Then Abel comes forward. 
‘No, certainly not you; you might per- 
haps encounter Cain, who would do you 
another injury.’ To Noah, Christ says, 
‘You like to drink too much;’ to St. 
John the Baptist, ‘Your coat is too 
hairy ;’ to the penitent thief, ‘ You can- 
not go, because you have had your legs 
broken.’ Finally an angel was sent, who 
sung, ‘Regina celi, lwtare, resurrexit 
sicut dixit, alleluia.’” A much more 
ingeniousif not more extraordinary con- 
ceit is that of Vieyra in the interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Ezekicl.* Queting 
from the Hebrew, Vieyra thus gives the 
words: “ And in the midst of the fire 
there is, as it were, chasmal.” This ex- 
pression, the difficulty of which he first 
notices, he thus interprets. ‘ The pro- 
phet saw Ignatius and his persecutions : 
‘That,’ says he, ‘must be St. Clement.’ 
He begins to write the word, but has 
only set down the letter 0, when, con- 
sidering the mortifications of the saint 
—‘no,’ he continues, ‘it must be St. 
Hierome.’ Down goes the H, when, fore- 
knowing his deep attainments in theol- 
ogy, ‘after all,’ cries Ezekiel, ‘it must 
be Athanasius,’ and A is added to the 
preceding letters. In like manner S for 
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Simeon, Mf for Martin, A for Antony, 
and Z for Lawrence, finish the word 
chasmal, at the end of which the proph- 
et’s patience failed, and he set down no 
more.” This delightful bit of exegesis 
is from a sermon upon St. Ignatius, 
which accounts for the prophet behold- 
ing that particular saint in the fire of 
persecution, Chatenier, a Dominican 
preacher, if a writer who pretends to 
have heard him reports correctly, im- 
agines, as late as the last century, a tale 
of the Magdalen’s conversion, and em- 
bellishes it with modern titles of nobil- 
ity: “ She was a great lady of quality, 
very dissolute. She was going one day 
to her country mansion, accompanied 
by the Marquis of Bethany and the 
Count of Emmaiis. On the road she 
saw a prodigious number of men and 
women assembled in a field. Grace be- 
gan to work in her. She stopped her 
carriage, and sent a page to discover the 
cause of the assembly. The page re- 


turned and informed her that it was the 
Abbé Jesus preaching. 


She descended 
from her carriage with her two cava- 
liers, advanced to the place, listened to 
the Abbé Jesus with attention, and was 
so penetrated by his teaching that from 
that moment she renounced the vanities 
of the world.” The parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son presented an opportunity to the 
old preachers for the exercise of imagi- 
nation, not to be overlooked. Philip 
Bosquier, of the sixteenth century, com- 
posed fifty-two sermons, and all of them 
upon this parable. Menot and others 
practised in the same field. They dress- 
ed up the story with an immense va- 
riety of details of conversation, scenery, 
and incident; described the apparel 
and the coach and horses,—always the 
fashions of the preacher’s own time,— 
with which the bold youth set off; and 
Gwelt upon the magnificence displayed 
on his return, when, according to Bos- 
quicr, his father arrayed him in a da- 
mask, or other, robe, placed a diamond 
ring on his finger, fitted him with boots 
or Venetian slippers, and provided music 
of violins and English cornets, The im- 
agination of one preacher, St. Antony 
of Padua, finds exercise in a develop- 
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ment of analogies or comparisons; 
wherein, with many minute details, he 
shows how saints are like eagles, the 
apostles like ichneumons, hypocrites like 
hyenas, sinners like hedgehogs, peni- 
tents like elephants or like bees, 
merciful men like cranes. The Fath- 
er Boucher, a Gray Friar, early in 
the seventeenth century, gives his com- 
parisons a biblical and quasi exegetical 
turn. He distinguishes three kinds of 
mirrors, convex, plane, and concave; the 
convex are souls puffed up with pride, 
and they reflect God very small in size; 
the plane represent him exactly in his 
natural and true greatness; but the con- 
caye are humble souls which represent 
him in adorable majesty. So, as Mary 
was very humble, God was reflected very 
profoundly in the mirror of her soul. 
To make a mirror, always two things 
are needed : crystal, that was Mary’s vir- 
ginity ; and amalgam, that was her hu- 
mility; and as the face enters and leaves 
the mirror without breaking the glass, 
so Christ was conceived and born of 
Mary without injury to her immaculate 
virginity. 

Menot wished to degrade dancing ; 
this is his argument: “ A dance is a cir- 
cular motion; the motion of the Devil 
is circular, therefore a dance is the mo- 
tion of the Devil. But how does it ap- 
pear that the Devil’s motion is circular 
or rotary (Diaboli iter est circulare) ? 
Very plainly from the Scripture: ‘He 
goes about (circuit) seeking whom he 
may devour.’” A kind of etymological 
argument was much in favor, of which 
the following isan example from an old 
preacher reported by Erasmus: “ My 
brothers, do you understand Latin ? 
Let those who are ignorant of it go to 
sleep for a moment; it will not be long. 
You others, listen to me. The substan- 
tive Jesus has only three cases, the 
nominative, accusative, and ablative. (I 
am sorry for you, you others who under- 
stand nothing of this.) Now, what do 
these three cases signify? that is the 
question. Plainly, they typify the Trin- 
ity, the three divine persons in one na- 
ture. But here is still another thing: 
of these three cases, the first (mark it 
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well) ends with the letter s, JesuS; the 
second, with an M, JesuM; the third, 
with a u, JesU. A great mystery, my 
brothers, a great mystery! These three 
final letters signify that Jesus is at once 
the highest, the middle, and the lowest, 
Summus, Medius, Ultimus. Divide now 
the name Jesus into two equal parts; 
these represent the two natures united 
in him, Je-us. But what shall we do 
with the s, which has lost its compan- 
ions and is astonished to find itself 
alone? Patience, my brothers, patience ; 
we shall speedily indemnify the s. The 
Hebrews call this letter syn ; now, syn 
means, in good Scotch, wrong, sin. After 
that, what man can be so incredulous as 
to deny that the Saviour has taken away 
the sins of the world?” Similar to this 
is the explanation which Albertus Mag- 
nus (thirteenth century) gives of the 
name Mary: “Mm, Medicatrix; a, Alle- 
luiatrix ; R, Reparatrix ; 1, Mluminatrix ; 
A, Adjutrix.” In an analogous passage 


of Raulin, a fable is related which is a 
pretty bit of fancy, and reminds one of 


certain classical oracles, after which it 
was probably modelled : “ While a cer- 
tain hermit was praying to be taught 
the way of salvation, the Devil sudden- 
ly appeared to him disguised as an an- 
gel of light. The pseudo-angel informs 
the hermit that God has heard his pray- 
er and has sent his messenger to tell his 
servant the things needful for salvation. 
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The hermit must offer God three things: 
@ new moon, a disc of the sun, and the 
fourth part of arose. If he shall unite 
these three things and offer them to 
God, he will be saved. The hermit was 
plunged in despair, not knowing the 
meaning nor understanding the possi- 
bility of these requirements; when, sud- 
denly, a true angel appeared to him and 
explained the riddle. The new moon 
was a crescent, that is to say, a Cc, of 
which it has the form; the disc of the 
sun was an 0; the fourth part of a rose 
was an R; and these three joined to- 
gether made Cor, the Latin for heart.” 
God therefore simply demanded his 
heart. The same Raulin, speaking of 
the difficulties of conversion, declares 
the greatest impediment to it to bea 
pampered body: “ A carriage goes fast- 
er when it is empty; a boat not too 
much loaded obeys better the wind and 
the oar; in like manner the soul pro- 
ceeds with a lighter step when the body 
is not made sluggish and the stomach is 
not too full; for then the soul is sadly 
hindered by the body’s heaviness. In 
truth, though the serpent can turn his 
head while his belly rests close to the 
earth, few other animals can do it. The 
spider who goes so well on his feet, can- 
not move at all on his back. In like 
manner, if a man’s body cling to the 
earth, his soul cannot take flight to- 
ward heaven.” 


——_—__e4e— ——. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD.* 


Ir is seldom that so harmonious a 
character, so womanly a nature, as those 
of Mary Russell Mitford, survive the wear 
and tear of aliterary career; her exam- 
ple is seasonable and precious in these 
days of female self-assertion ; for she not 
only bravely vindicated, in practice, the 
rights of her sex to work and win in the 
field of the world, but she did this so 
truly and tenderly as to conserve all the 
privileges of womanhood ; she hallowed 
Publicity by Duty; and kept the gentle 
and gracious charm of her nature and 
SLife and Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 


the simple tastes of rural seclusion un- 
marred by ambition and unperverted by 
vanity. 

In defining the characteristic develop- 
ment of an artist, in whatever sphere, 
we must regard chiefly what is congenial 
to, or derived from, personal endow- 
ments, taste, and tendencies, rather than 
the kind of work achieved, which is oft- 
en the result of circumstances. Thus, 
while Mary Mitford wrote and published 
poems in her girlhood, dramas and operas 
in her prime, and a novel in her old age, 
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these literary labors were undertaken 
quite as much from necessity as taste, 
and exhibit all the purity and grace of 
purpose, and all the deficiencies of pas- 
sion and experience, incident to her limit- 
ed life and womanly sequestration. Her 
native element was rural. She was most 
at home when she expatiated on the 
flowers and fields around and the dogs 
and birds beside her. She had the con- 
stant and conscious sense of rural that 
Lamb had of urban privileges. Her best 
training, as a writer, was derived from 
the practice of writing letters, in the 
freshness and facility of her early years, 
wherein the familiar scenes, the daily in- 
cidents, and the minor philosophy of life 
in the country, found vivacious and sym- 
pathetic record ; and she is best known by 
such pictures and pastimes as are elabora- 
tedin “ Our Village.” Her visits to Lon- 
don were episodes in her life—memorable 
and endeared from her social pleasures 
and distinction and her literary tri- 
umphs; the vocation which secured tle 
latter was to her one more of duty than 


choice : its drudgery wearied, its respon- 
sibility depressed, its vicissitudes ex- 


hausted her: ‘I would rather,” she 
wrote, ‘serve in a shop, rather scour 
floors, rather nurse children, than under- 
go these interminable disputes and this 
unwomanly publicity. If I could but get 
the assurance of earning for my dear 
father and mother a humble competence, 
I should be the happiest creature in the 
world. But for these dear ties, I should 
never write another line, but go out in 
some situation as other destitute women 
do.” For thirty years, after the impro- 
vidence of her father had dissipated the 
family estate, this brave and affectionate 
woman supported her parents by her 
pen, struggled with debt,—was alter- 
nately the provider and the nurse ;—a 
rare and beautiful example of cheerful 
self-sacrifice and filial devotion. And if we 
look narrowly into the resources where- 
by she was “ comforted to live,” through 
this long trial, we shall find the chief to 
have been the loveliness, the peace, and 
the presence of Nature. It is, indeed, 
true that few women have had such faith- 
ful, gifted, and loving friends ; her corre- 
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spondence with Sir William Elford, Rev. 
William Harness, Mrs. Browning and 
others, and her intercourse with Hayden, 
Kenyon, Talfourd, and scores of eminent 
authors, artists, and actors, to say nothing 
of the devotion of neighbors and the 
tributes of strangers, surround her career 
with a halo of love and praise. “I can 
never be sufliciently thankful,” she wrote 
in her later years, “for the very great 
goodness which I have experienced, all 
through life, from almost every one with 
whom I have been brought in contact.” 
This spontaneous kindness was not a 
mere testimony to talent; it was elicited 
by the womanly qualities of the recipient. 
And it is these very traits of character 
which emphasize her culture and her 
work. She was the least of a sentiment- 
alist, in the conventional sense of the 
term, of any female author of her day; 
she had no Jovers, and never indulged in 
the girlish caprices and affectation bred 
of too much and too early female com- 
panionship. An only child, and the friend 
quite as much as the protégé of idolizing 
parents, accustomed to the society of her 
elders, an omniverous reader, keenly 
alive to intellectual pleasures, and habit- 
uated to the freedom and freshness, the 
tranquillity and exercise of rural life,— 
her mind found wholesome scope and 
vigorous growth. With the trials sho 
had also the triumphs of authorship ; 
callers, critics, and correspondents en- 
croached upon her peace; but the noble, 
the gifted, and the illustrious recognized 
cordially her worth ; with pecuniary care 
she also had cheerful economy ; with the 
solitude, the solace of affection ; with ce- 
lebrity, domestic retirement. 

Many of Miss Mitford’s opinions, as 
they find expression in her letters, are 
hasty, premature, and superficial ; but she 
was too candid not to modify them when 
better informed or freshly impressed ; 
she exaggerates the merit of Napoleon 
Third quite as much as she disparages 
Lafayette; enthusiastic in her political 
and impulsive in her literary estimates, 
she is often inconsistent; but there is so 
much love of truth and instinctive acute- 
ness in her judgments, that when not 
satisfactory, they are excusable. She 
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makes some amusing mistakes especially 
in what she says of eminent Americans ; 
but the tenor of her correspondence as 
well as her life is so womanly, faithful, 
fond, and intelligent, that we cannot fail 
to sympathize with and respect her. It 
is a curious illustration of the uncon- 
scious self-deception of filial piety, that, 
while the mere facts of her life evidence 
her father’s supreme selfishness, she not 
only continued to idolize him to the last, 
but naively remarks, in speaking of the 
life of Mr. Edgeworth, that his daughter 
“ overrates her father a good deal, but the 
mistake is so creditable to her affection, 
that it is impossible not to admire her 
the more for her error.” There issome- 
thing pathetic yet noble in the union of 
a laborious, cheerful, kindly, and disin- 
terested life, with an under-current of 
deep solicitude and a parallel experience 
of care aud vexation borne without com- 
plaint; a genuine womanly faith and 
fortitude born of character, and such cha- 
racter as comes of Anglo-Saxon blood 
and life in a free, industrial, and brave 
land. 


In describing her broken health 
and its causes, when writing to Mrs, 
Browning in Italy, she says: ‘‘ For thirty 
years I had perpetual anxieties to en- 
counter, my parents to support, and, for 
a long time, to nurse; and generally an 
amount of labor and care such as seldom 


falls to the lot of woman. I had not 
time to take care of myself and my 
health.” 

We ascribe the independence and in- 
sight of Miss Mitford, in no small degree, 
to the healthful influences under which 
her mind developed ; good sense was the 
basis of her character; she appreciated 
alike the psychological analysis of Bal- 
zac and the womanly wisdom of Miss 
Austin, and could equally enjoy the ge- 
nius of Shakespeare and the tact and 
taste of Madame de Sevigné; but there 
was nothing of the fantastic, the morbid, 
or the exaggerated vanity so common in 
literary development less sincere and 
more superficial. Her instincts were 
true and pure and her tastes simple; ru- 
ral life—its sequestration and serenity, 
its sights and sounds,—kept sweet her 
nature to the last; the flowers and the 
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fields were nearer to her than the salon, 
the air of the country more genial than 
that of court or theatre; she longed for 
her rustic home when in London; and it 
was there she lived over her urban ex- 
perience with renewed zest and reminis- 
cent satisfaction. Glance over her let- 
ters, and constantly some ardent phrase 
or tender mention suggest this love of 
and life in rural enjoyment. It reconcil- 
ed her to the loss of fortune and turned 
privation into pastime; writing from 
“ Three-Mile-Oorner Cottage,” after leay- 
ing Bertram House, sho cheerfully says 
of the change,—“ it is an excellent les- 
son of condensation—one which we all 
wanted ;” and her regret for her former 
home was rather on account of its en- 
vironment than its intrinsic luxury: 
“ The trees and fields and sunny hedge- 
rows, however little distinguished by 
picturesque beauty, were to me as old 
friends.” Her garden soon atoned for 
the lost domain; it “looks really di- 
vine,” she writes; “oh that you could 
see my chrysanthemums! The convol- 
vulus major is in great beauty, so are 
my geraniums and a certain exquisite 
carmine pink, also a delicate white pea.” 
The Virginia flax, the moth mullein peri- 
winkles, wood-sorrel, anemones, asters, 
violets, and ranunculus are as fondly and 
frequently noted in her letters, as the 
latest Waverley or the new poem. 

To the love of scenery, trees, and 
flowers, Miss Mitford added another rural 
idiosyncrasy—an affection for, and inter- 
est in, animals and birds, whereby they 
became delightful subjects of observa- 
tion and cherished companions: sho 
greets them when absent and records 
their traits in her correspondence ; kine 
and owls, beetles and butterflies, cats, 
dogs, and horses are fondly characterized 
by her lively pen: “all dogs follow me,” 
she writes ; her description of Dash, a 
favorite hound, is a portrait worthy of 
Landseer: “I love,” she says, “ to feed 
Flush and to see my tame pigeons feed 
at the window, and the saucy hen tap 
the glass.” To her the most available 
and farailiar pleasures sufficed: “I am 
going to Reading Fair in a real market- 
cart, which will be delightful,” she 
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writes; and, elsewhere, “I take long 
walks and get wet through; I nurse my 
flowers; I write long letters and I read 
ail sorts of books.” Her dramas are 
rarely acted, her novel little read; but 
the faithful record of her life as a rural- 
ist—her ‘‘ sketches of country manners, 
scenery, and character, with some story 
intermingled by unity of locality and 
purpose,” as she describes “Our Vil- 
lage,” will always find grateful readers 
among those whose taste is unperverted 
and whose observation is kindly, true, 
and humorous. The “quiet, peaceable 
people” among whom she lived,—her 
farmer-neighbors—bore her parents and 
herself to their graves—though the no- 
bly-born and the gifted were their 
mourners. On the seventh of January, 
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1855, she wrote, from her arm-chair in 
the little cottage at Swallowsfield, to an 
old friend: “It has pleased Providence 
to preserve to me my calmness of mind 
and clearness of intellect, and also my 
power of reading by day and by night; 
and what is still more, my love of poetry 
and literature, my cheerfulness, and my 
enjoyment of little things. This very 
day, not only my common pensioners, 
the dear robins, but a saucy troop of 
sparrows and a little shiny bird of pas- 
sage, whose name I forget, have all been 
pecking at the tray of crumbs outside 
the window.” This “simple transcript 
of natural feeling,” born of rural affin- 
ities,is her most characteristic epitaph ; 
five days after writing it, she died, at the 
age of sixty-eight. 


A POMPEIAN ENIGMA. 


Ir was the Oxford student who sum- 
med up the topic. Yet it was hardly 
in a spirit of argument that he spoke ; 
for, taking impulse from a casual sug- 
festion by the archeologist, he had 
monopolized the whole conversation, 
giving his views rather as an essayist 
than a controversialist—caring little, in 
fact, whether he produced conviction 
or not, so long as he could give vent to 
the metaphysical theories with which 
his late university studies had imbued 
his mind. 

“Tt is evident that our reason can tell 
us little about it,” he said. “ Yet we 
know that there have been persons who 
believed they could faintly recall a pre- 
vious existence, and it seems hardly 
probable that all these were led away 
simply by baseless fancies. We also 
know that well-accredited instances are 
on record, giving cogency and even 
probability to the theory. And though 
the circumstances of these instances may 
be so contradictory in their several rela- 
tions that no well-established principle 
can be elucidated from them, and we can 
only remain startled and puzzled, as 
with a mystery which cannot be unray- 


elled, yet the possibility remains, that 
this may not be our only life, but that 
we have already lived down through a 
train of past existences, and shall con- 
tinue to do so in the eternal future.” 
With that conclusion, he folded his 
napkin, and, without waiting for any 
response, left the table. At first sight 
his words did not appear to have made 
much impression. The table at the Ho- 
tel Vittoria was a long one, and those 
who sat at the further end could not 
have heard a word. Nearer by were 
the English Life Guard’s major and his 
wife; but they kept their eyes fixed 
steadfastly before them, not appearing 
even to listen, lest the act might encour- 
age the young student to claim future 
acquaintance with them. At the other 
side were the two spectacled Kentucky 
girls, with their spectacled father; but 
they were too absorbingly engrossed 
with the lava earrings, bracelets, and 
shirt-studs which they had purchased 
that morning, and now ecstatically wore 
in gay, glittering profusion. For the in- 
stant, I believed that my cousin Estelle 
had not been listening, for she sat be- 
side her father, carelessly separating an 
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orange upon her plate, and seemed all 
the while immersed in silent abstrac- 
tion. But when she lifted her head, I 
could see that there was a slight flush 
upon her face, and a certain suggestion 
of deep thought in her eyes. 

“There may be something in it, after 
all,’ she said. “I know that I have 
often thought—” 

“Now, my dear young lady,” inter- 
rupted the archeologist, who sat at my 
right hand—and he was such a gentle, 
inoffensive, fatherly old man, that she 
could not think of resenting what, in 
another person, might have been looked 
upon as a freedom of address—“ now, 
my dear young lady, do not be tempt- 
ed by any such vain imaginings. Take 
the word of one who has thought and 
studied much, and can tell you almost 
of a certainty, as far as these things can 
be made certain, that there is nothing 
at all in such a theory.” 

She seemed about to reply, but at that 
moment her father, having finished his 
last glass of Capri, arose, and Estelle 
and myself accompanied him. From 
the dining-room we passed through the 
outer saloon; and as the evening had 
not yet set in, we gathered together 
upon one of the balconies which adorn 
the hotel-front. 

Whoever has stopped at the Hotel 
Vittoria, will not forget the charming 
scene upon which these balconies look 
out. In the morning, indeed, they are 
but little resorted to, for the sun glows 
hot and strong upon them; but, later 
in the day, they reveal to the lounger 
a most enchanting combination of ex- 
citement, vivacity, and natural beauty. 
Then, the paved road in front swarms 
with elegant carriages, coursing idly up 
and down, or returning from excursions 
to Baie and Pozzuoli; while now and 
then, mingled with the gay pleasure- 
parties, comes a heavy cart drawn by 
coupled ox and mule, or a light wagon 
with twelve or fifteen passengers crowd- 
ed together within it. At the further 
side of the road lies the Villa Reale; 
its pleasant mass of thick foliage here 
and there relieved by white marble 
statues, and its avenues swarming with 
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crowds of promenaders. Still further 
beyond is the bay—at times blue, un- 
ruffled, and glassy, and again stirred by 
strong breezes from the open sea out- 
side, but always, in its deep, broad 
setting of olive-crowned hills and shin- 
ing villas, a scene of loveliness rarely 
elsewhere equalled. Gathered together 
upon our balcony, we now stood gazing 
upon this picture, and turning lazily 
from Vesuvius, with its crown of gray 
smoke, to Capri, with its turret-shaped 
crags thrown clear and distinct against 
the afternoon sky—all three of us keep- 
ing indolent silence, and fast falling 
into a state of listless repose, until 
aroused by the approach of the arche- 
ologist. 

I have said that he was a gentle, in- 
offensive old man. I will go further, 
and bear my testimony to his being 
the most quiet, simple-hearted, courte- 
ous gentleman whom I had ever met. 
Whether there had ever been any dis- 
agreeable traits in his character, I can- 
not tell. If so, his present tranquil ex- 
istence had certainly obliterated them, 
creating in him a disposition remark- 
able for its perfect suavity, sincerity, 
and kindliness, Having a natural love 
for archeology and art, he had devoted 
himself to the antiquities of the Cam- 
panian coast, and for many years had 
resided in Naples, exploring, arranging, ~ 
and classifying the relics of the past. 
Not that he had really accomplished 
much, for the whole ground had been 
already gone over so thoroughly as to 
leave little to be gleaned. But that 
life of calm contentment suited him 
well; and he was never so happy as 
when upon the track of a new discov- 
ery—loving each development for it- 
self alone, and unambitiously caring 
little that he was not the first finder, 
but merely one of an equally interested 
throng. He was said to be wealthy; 
but in his eyes there was nothing half so 
precious as the few choice relics which 
he had collected. A coin, a medal, a 
bronze image—any of these was a well- 
spring of satisfaction to him, and in ob- 
taining it lay the only flaw in his rigorous 
probity. What collector, indeed, can re- 
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sist every temptation in the indulgence 
of his master-passion? I have known 
the most honorable men use trickery to 
gain possession of a coveted rare book 
or engraving. In like manner, though 
the archeologist would not for the world 
have robbed the Museo Bourbonico, it is 
probable that many a choice relic which 
should have adorned its cabinet came 
into his custody instead ; he, with cau- 
tious reticence, forbearing to question 
too closely the government explorers 
who offered them to him for sale. 

“For thirty years,” the archeologist 
softly said, in evident continuation of 
the former topic, “have I here gazed 
wistfully into the face of the dead past, 
yet have I never seen any thing which 
could encourage a belief in the posses- 
sion of a former existence to any one 
now living. This is the grave of na- 
tions. The Italians now, the Romans 


then; further back, the Greek colonies; 
and who beyond them in the far-distant 
past? The tomb of cities, too—Naples, 
Neapolis, Parthenope; and what before 


that? Something, we are sure, though 
now the record of it is lost. Daily we 
disinter these dead remains, but never is 
there any life-revival. Where else than 
here, in this lap of luxurious earthly 
beauty, would the past soul most wish 
to live again; or the soul which now 
lives be more easily led to remember a 
former life? Nay, the living simply 
succeed each other; they do not live 
again.” 

“But yet,” remarked Estelle, the for- 
mer flush again deepening upon her face, 
and the old expression of subtle thought 
stealing over it, as if from the influence 
of a fancy too firmly seated to be at 
once repulsed, “ even as Inow look upon 
this scene, it seems as though in past 
times I must have—” 

“Think it not!” interrupted the other. 
“Let not such idle fancies gain domin- 
ion over you. They will only bring un- 
satisfactory longings by day and troub- 
lous dreams by night. Rather turn to 
other things. Where have you lately 
been ?” 

She had been to Baie last, and the 
day before that had simply wandered 
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off on foot to Virgil’s tomb. The pre- 
vious week, to Capri and Sorrento. She 
had hoped to go to Paestum also; but 
the brigands had been heard of along 
that route, and it was said that they 
considered a young lady’s ears worth 
full as large a ransom as those of coarse, 
commonplace men. And on Thursday 
she had taken her third ride to Pom- 
peii. 

“ And there?” 

There, of course, shé had run over 
the amphitheatre again, and strolled 
through the street of tombs. Then, to 
the House of Diomede, where, however, 
she did not tarry long, having been there 
so often before. What did she admire 
the most? It was hard to tell. Every 
thing was pleasant to her eyes—the 
fountains, the altars, and the frescoes, 
and last, but not least, Signor Fiorelli’s 
plaster restorations of buried bodies 
were— 

“ Not only not least, but greatest and 
most wonderful of all!” interrupted 
the archeologist, in an outburst of en- 
thusiasm ; for he felt a peculiar regard 
for these restorations, believing—with 
what truth I never could ascertain— 
that he himself had suggested the pro- 
cess, Certainly, whether entitled to any 
personal merit in the matter or not, he 
was correct in his estimate of the im- 
portance of the results, since for years 
there had not been any more interesting 
occurrence in the antiquarian world. To 
entertain the conception that those bod- 
ies which, so many centuries ago, had 
fallen asleep in the midst of mephitic 
fumes, might, in their subsequent de- 
cay and passing away into nothingness, 
have left in the surrounding ashes a 
hardened mould into which could be 
poured the liquid plaster, and thereby 
every line and feature of the originals 
be reproduced with faithful exactness, 
was a magnificent effort of human gen- 
ius, deserving lasting credit even had 
the experiment failed, instead of cul- 
minating in such wonderful results. 

“Greatest, indeed, of all!” he re- 
peated; and for the instant he seemed 
lost in a reverie, his mind apparently 
dwelling again, as his actual vision al- 
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most daily did, upon that prostrate 
mother and daughter, who, at the Pom- 
peian Museum, reénacted in snow-white 
plaster their death-stricken writhings of 
eighteen centuries ago. “ But yet, there 
may be even greater results before us 
than these,” he added, after a moment. 
“This morning there has been found at 
Pompeii still another mound, enclosing 
the empty mould of an once buried fig- 
ure. To-morrow we will make the at- 
tempt to reproduce it. Would any of 
you care to witness the process? If so, 
I will conduct you thither with me.” 
We all at once spoke the word, for it 
was an offer which could not fail to 
please us; while to Estelle the sugges- 
tion seemed to give especial delight, 
since the proposed process was not only 
in itself a comparatively novel one, but 
there was the additional exclusive charm 
of witnessing a scene to which, from its 
nature, only a limited number of per- 
sons could have access. Therefore she 
gave way to an instant outburst of de- 
light, and at once proceeded to make 
the requisite arrangements for the party. 
But when the next morning came, her 
mood seemed to have changed. It was, 
above all others, a day in which to have 
enjoyed one’s self. The sun was bright, 
the air clear, and a not too violent breeze 
rolled in from the sea; the streets were 
crowded with life; song and laughter 
were everywhere heard ; wandering min- 
strels went about and gathered up un- 
wonted contributions from cheerily dis- 
posed listeners ; the Chiaja was throng- 
ed with carriages ; even the yellow-jack- 
eted prisoners who worked in the stone- 
quarries handled their picks with the 
air of persons who loved the occupation, 
Estelle alone seemed dull and unani- 
mated. She had passed an unpleasant 
night, she explained. Dreadful dreams 
had disturbed her, though she could not 
now recall them. There was merely the 
dull, aching sense of having been assail- 
ed by some disagreeable influence. It 
would probably soon pass away. But, 
in the meantime, she would not go upon 
the excursion to Pompeii. It would be 
enough, after all, to learn of the result. 
Hearing all this, I felt ill at heart, for 
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I had never before seen her in such a 
listless state, and it seemed to me that 
it could not altogether be imputed to 
a restless night. My own anticipated 
pleasure for the day was at once de- 
stroyed, and I could only think of the 
forced expression of cheerfulness with 
which she had bidden us good-by. It 
affected my spirits in every way, so that 
I took but little interest in the proceed- 
ings of the day, and must have made 
@ poor appearance before the Signor, 
who must naturally have desired that 
the favored few spectators should be 
attentive and sympathetic. So that, 
when he had watched the last drop of 
the liquid plaster sink through the care- 
fully prepared hole in the little ash- 
colored mound, and turning around, 
predicted success, I manifested but tri- 
fling interest, and merely accompanied 
the hopes and congratulations of the 
others with a faint, meaningless mur- 
mur, Nay, more; that sad expression 
of Estelle’s seemed to accompany me 
during the whole journey back, like a 
ghostly visitor, making me lifeless and 
unappreciative in the midst of the pre- 
vailing exhilaration, and all I cared for 
was to see her again. 

She lay upon a lounge, and was still 
desponding. Her face, which in the 
morning had been flushed, was now 
pale and death-like ; yet she would not 
acknowledge that she was ill. At one 
time during the day, it is true, there 
had come a sudden chill upon her, last- 
ing for several minutes, but that had 
passed away. Now she was well again 
—all except that strange heaviness of 
heart, which, doubtless, would soon dis- 
appear. As she spoke, I gazed at her 
intently, but beyond the paleness could 
detect no appearance of illness, Might 
not her loss of spirits be the premoni- 
tion of Naples’ fever? I privately con- 
sulted a physician, who, making a fur- 
tive visit, to my great relief attributed 
her condition to simple weariness, and 
predicted that rest and absence from ex- 
citement would soon restore her. 

So for a few days, during which she 
seemed to have a partial recovery—that 
is to say, her bodily strength became 
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somewhat renewed, and she lost a little 
of the pallor of her complexion, though 
her face failed. to regain its former fresh, 
healthy glow. She lost, also, much of 
her deep depression of spirits, though 
not entirely, since her usual gayety and 
elasticity failed to return. On the con- 
trary, she became quiet and unimpulsive, 
appearing like one who, while under the 
influence of some deep-seated conviction 
that cannot be thrown off, yet remains 
sufficiently self-possessed to simulate an 
unfelt composure. Altogether, it was, 
perhaps, an improvement upon her for- 
mer state, and yet almost equally dis- 
tressing, since it seemed to betoken some 
permanent relapse from her customary 
vivacity. 

Upon the fourth day the archxologist 
entered in a state of strong excitement, 
his eyes kindling with an unwonted 
gieam, while he threw his arms over his 
head, as though he would give vent to 
a husky cheer. 

“ Success ! 
cried. 

“In what?” I asked. 

‘In our late attempt—in the attempt 
or Signor Fiorelli and myself. Lo! the 
figure has come forth clear and bright 
2s a coin from its die! And what a 
figure! ‘Will you see it? Come, now, 
with me, and you shall have all the 
glory of a first inspection. The Signor 
is even now decorating it for its earliest 
public exhibition.” 

I looked at Estelle inquiringly, know- 
ing how important it was that she should 
exert herself, but fearing lest she might 
refuse. But she, sceing my anxicty, made 
no objection; and quietly putting away 
her writing, expressed her willingness 
to gratify us. But how different, alas, 
was her sad, methodical air from the 
joyous tone with which, only a week 
before, she would have greeted the op- 
portunity ! 

“Tt is well,” said the archeologist. 
“ And now, my dear young lady, regard 
this new acquisition of mine. How or 
whence I have obtained it I must not 
tell. We collectors do not too freely 
publish such things. It is sufficient that 
I possess the prize, and that there are 
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others who have failed to gain it, and 
will envy me all the rest of their lives.” 

With that he produced his treasure— 
an ancient ring, somewhat discolored 
and encrusted, but perfect in all its de- 
tails. The band was of a commonplace 
pattern, representing the twisted ser- 
pent so often adopted for antique orna- 
mentation; differing from any article of 
the kind which I had ever before secn 
only in this respect, that the serpent’s 
jaws held a thin gold plate shaped like 
a painter’s palate, upon the flat surface 
of which was engraved a mysterious 
hieroglyphic, which might have been a 
charm from evil, but more likely was 
simply some family monogram of the 
period. Handing this to Estelle, the 
archeologist awaited her judgment, not 
feeling at all hurt by the listless air with 
which she received it, for that had now 
come to be her recognized mood, But 
we were both greatly astonished at wit- 
nessing her sudden animation after her 
first hasty glance upon the trinket. In 
her eye there was a flash of intelligence, 
almost of recognition, as it seemed to 
me; dying out in an instant, however, 
and giving way to a look of keen, yet 
puzzled thoughtfulness, as though it had 
been driven away by some bafiling, in- 

ricate conception. Then, in a tone of 
eager excitement, she exclaimed : 

‘“* Where—where did you obtain this?” 

“ And why do you ask?” he inquired. 

“ Because—it seems to me—no, it is 
all gone from me now;” and the gleam 
of quickened intelligence seemed to 
pass away from her face, as the sunlight 
fades off a wall, leaving there once more 
only her now usual expression of dull, 
vapid lifelessness, Whatever the nature 
of the thought that had just quickened 
her into this unlooked-for impulsive- 
ness, it had evidently been too fleeting 
and transitory for her to grasp it under- 
standingly. 

“ Does the ring please you? Would 
you wear it yourself?” said the arche- 
ologist. “Then doso, It is yours, my 
dear young lady. I care no longer for 
it.” 

Her only response was the sudden 
motion with which she slid the trinket 
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upon her forefinger; while it seemed as 
though she almost forgot to thank him 
for the sacrifice, unless by the eager 
pleasure which her face expressed. I 
was surprised at this singular impul- 
siveness which had led the archeologist 
to yield up to her a relic so highly val- 
ued, that, in any ordinary mood, half 
a year’s income would not have pur- 
chased it from him; knowing, too, that 
he now surrendered it to one who might 
not fully appreciate it, but might rath- 
er, with girlish wilfulness, admire it for 
a day only by reason of its oddity, and 
then most likely lose it, or destroy its 
identity by changing it into a breastpin 
or fastening for the hair. I was almost 
as greatly surprised that she could so 
readily, almost so graspingly, have ac- 
cepted the gift; for I had always no- 
ticed that she was peculiarly reserved 
in such matters, never receiving favors 
from any others than those who had the 
natural right to bestow them. But I 
resolutely drove all idle speculations 
from my mind, and in a few minutes 
we set out for Pompeii. 

There we found the Signor Fiorelli 
engaged in putting the finishing touch- 
es to his new treasure, preparatory to a 
more public exhibition of it. The fig- 
ure was raised upon a stand breast-high, 
and some drapery had been suspended 
at a little distance behind, in order to 
control the light into additional effect- 
iveness. Skilled workmen had artistic- 
ally smoothed down a few irregularities 
upon the surface, conscientiously con- 
fining their labor, however, to such de- 
fects as had manifestly originated from 
an insufficiency in the flow of the liquid 
plaster, rather than from any blemish 
in the mould itself. But these irregu- 
larities were few ; for the figure was far 
less imperfect than any which had al- 
ready been thus prepared. The previous 
ones were mostly rough in appearance, 
displaying little more than a gnarled 
and distorted outline; but this figure, 
owing, probably, to some peculiar fine- 
ness and softness of the dust-deposit 
which had covered it, exhibited much 
of the smoothness of chiselled marble. 
Some portions had disappeared, it is 
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true. One hand was missing, and also 
certain folds of the dress; but these 
were trivial defects, altogether redeem- 
ed by the perfection with which the 
face, the most desirable portion of all, 
had been preserved. 

It was the figure of a girl of some 
eighteen years. She lay upon her side, 
not with the limbs distorted or writh- 
ing, as in other instances, but stretched 
out in seemingly quiet repose. The 
fingers of the hand that had been pre- 
served were gently relaxed, and the per- 
fectly moulded face bore a sweet smile, 
as though she had fallen asleep with a 
pleasant dream. What must have been 
that dream, to have left its impress of 
serenity upon the mould for eighteen 
hundred years! It is probable that she 
had been thrown into a slumber by some 
soothing influence of the atmosphere, 
and from this state had known no 
awakening, but there had been quietly 
covered up with the fine dust, as with 
a mantle of falling snow. It was prob- 
able, also, that she had been of patri- 
cian rank ; and this we conjectured from 
the apparent texture of her raiment, 
there being upon her neck and remain- 
ing hand no indication of jewelry or 
other rich adornments. 

So entirely life-like were the features, 
that it was difficult to realize I stood 
not in the presence of a sleeping girl 
who might any moment awaken, but 
rather beside a mere effigy of what had 
been a human being so many centu- 
ries ago. Then, as I gazed, a startling 
thought began to creep stealthily into 
my mind. That low, broad forehead, 
partly shaded with voluminous curls, 
the aquiline nose, the full lips, the very 
shape of the face—of whom did all 
these remind me? But, happening to 
look towards Estelle, I saw at once 
the real truthfulness of the likeness, 
and my blood seemed to run cold with 
a premonition of something which 
could not be explained. Again I strove 
to calm myself. A mere coincidence, 
of course; what else could it be? 
And did any one besides me perceive 
the strange resemblance? Glancing 
stealthily «t Estelle, I saw that she, 
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at least, was unaware of it. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, for any one to detect his 
own likeness to another. But even in 
Estelle there seemed to be some unde- 
veloped, indefinable impression of a 
mystery, for she stood gazing steadfast- 
ly at the figure, her face instinct with 
certain subtle appearances of troubled 
and perplexed emotion, which swept 
over it in regular gradation, like the 
flux and reflux of the tide upon the 
seashore. Then I turned towards the 
archeologist, with little expectation, 
however, of finding any similar expres- 
sion in his face. That man of mere 
fact, accustomed to decipher inscrip- 
tions upon broken columns and rusty 
coins, but, in his natural blindness and 
incapacity in other respects, unable to 
read the human countenance—what, in- 
deed, would he be apt to notice? But 
I saw almost with horror that he also 
was observant of the singular likeness. 
He stood wonder-stricken and puzzled, 
turning alternately from the figure to 
Estelle and back again in mute com- 
Surely it would 


parison of the two. 
not do for him thus to act, for he could 
not fail shortly to awaken her suspi- 


cions. With some feeble pretence of 
consultation upon the use or merits of 
other curiosities in the same room, I 
therefore drew him into a corner, when 
suddenly— 

Even now, as I write, I can hear the 
sound ringing in my ears, so deeply has 
it left its vibrations upon my memory. 
For not only was it a loud, shrill cry, 
in its mingled terror and despair un- 
like any sound which I had ever before 
heard, but with it there darted into my 
mind, as with an electric shock, a full- 
er realization than ever of a possible 
tragedy hidden under all this mystery. 
Turning instantly, we saw Estelle lying 
senseless upon the floor at the side of 
the figure’s pedestal. Even at that mo- 
ment, though it was but a second be- 
fore we lifted her, I could not fail to 
notice how the resemblance was increas- 
ed; for it chanced that she lay almost 
in the same position as the figure, upon 
her side, with one arm fallen in front, 
her face turned partially upward, and 
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her hair slightly shading her forehead ; 
while her eyes were closed, and her 
cheeks were now so deathly white as 
almost to vie with the senseless plaster. 

Tenderly lifting her, we placed her 
in the carriage and drove home. For 
a while she continued insensible, but 
towards the end partially recovered, so 
that we could carry her into her own 
room without attracting unusual notice. 
There we laid her upon a sofa, and 
made to her father the most plausible 
statement of the affair that we could. 
For there was no need to tell that bro- 
‘ken old man, himself travelling for his 
health, the whoie story of the scene. 
He could not have comprehended it; 
in fact, had I striven to tell him only 
that which I myself comprehended, I 
could not have advanced much beyond 
the beginning. Therefore we made 
some commonplace pretence of a faint- 
ing from the heat of the gallery and 
the fatigue of the ride; and so, having 
seen her somewhat further restored, we 
left her to his care. : 

Hoping for the best, yet all the while 
fearing the worst. So that, when I 
again saw her, I was less surprised than 
shocked at the difference which a few 
hours had made in her appearance. 
She was stronger, indeed, and could 
converse calmly and collectedly; and 
though her color had not returned, she 
had lost something of that ghastly 
white tint which had so wonderfully 
completed her resemblance to the Pom- 
peian figure. But her cheeks, which 
only a week before had been so full 
and rounded, were now sunken in as 
from a month’s illness, and harsh lines 
appeared in her face—lines, seemingly, 
of sombre care and heart-sick weari- 
ness—and, worse than all, there was a 
settled rigid expression of hopelessness 
in her eyes, filling me with apprehen- 
sion. 

Assuming, however, a lively demean- 
or, I talked of the pleasure I felt at see- 
ing her so far recovered, and the cer- 
tainty that another day of rest would 
enable her to resume her customary ex- 
cursions; dilated a little upon the cul- 
pability of the custodians of the mu- 
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seum in overheating it as they had yes- 
terday done; wondered how any one 
could have endured that atmosphere ; 
stated my firm conviction that, in a mo- 
ment more, I also must have succumbed 
—and the like. She listened to me in 
silence, her large eyes dwelling with 
calm incredulity upon my face. Then, 
partially raising herself from the pillow, 
she said : 

“ All this, cousin, is but a kindly 
pretence upon your part. It may not 
seem gentle for me to say so, but why 
should I hide the truth, and thus let 
you go on in your vain attempts to 
cheer me? No, better let us at once 
come to an understanding. Since see- 
ing you last, I have reflected much— 
have dreamed much—and I know for a 
certainty—” 

“Know what?” I inquired, seeing 
that she hesitated. 

“T know,” she continued, as calmly as 
though she were stating some self-evi- 
dent mathematical proposition, “ that, 
centuries ago, I lived—that I was the 
original of that sleeping figure at the 
museum.” 

I started as though I had been stung; 
for she had been speaking so collectedly 
and deliberately, that nothing was fur- 
ther from my thoughts than to hear her 
promulgate any such mystery. Those 
must be the words of an unsettled mind, 
indeed ; and I looked steadfastly into 
her eyes, searching there for the wild 
gleam of insanity, and wondering what 
would be her next errant impulse. 

“You think me beside myself?” she 
continued. “Nay, never have I been 
more free from delusion than now. 
Only listen calmly. This is no new 
idea of mine. For years I have had it 
in my mind that I had long ago lived 
upon the earth, And last week, as I 
looked out over the bay, it seemed as 
though I had been here before in some 
distant age. How it was I could not 
tell, but all things appeared strangely 
familiar to me. Then, at night, I dream- 
ed it out. I was on the bay, in a boat 
with silken sails and gilded oars; and 
there were cities all along the shore, 
some of them larger than those we see 
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here now. People in strange costumes 
moved about me, and I, too, was differ- 
ently arrayed than at present. Singu- 
lar strains of music swelled upon the 
air. The bay itself—it was almost the 
same, except that there was no crown 
of smoke upon Vesuvius, while the 
mountain-top was rounded and lower, 
rather than stretching up into a cone, 
Was it ever so, do you think? You 
will call this nothing but a dream, I 
know, rather than a revelation of the 
past, as I believe it to be.” 

“ Surely, Estelle—” 

“ But let me give you further proof. 
Hand me, now, that worked canvas 
travelling-bag from off the table. It is 
for Robert. You know that I am be- 
trothed to him. He is now in Rome, 
and I expect him here shortly. Last 
month I sought to invent some grace- 
ful arabesque figure to be here worked 
in, and, almost without care or thought, 
my fingers designed this piece of trac- 
ery. It is pretty, is it not? I was 
pleased with it myself, and imagined 
that it was a creation of my own. But 
now observe how, after all, it is the 
exact fac-simile of the cipher upon this 
antique ring! May it not be, therefore, 
that while I was flattering myself with 
having invented a new and pleasing de- 
sign, I was merely unconsciously repro- 
ducing something from the stores of 
far-distant memories ? ” 

“ A mere coincidence!” I exclaimed, 
but not with bold assurance. For I 
could not but be a little troubled by 
the strange resemblance between the 
ciphers; and I felt, moreover, that she 
was watching my expression too intent- 
ly to allow of successful pretence upon 
my part. 

* But listen further,” she continued. 
“ Yesterday, as I stood beside the Pom- 
peian figure—” 

“There you have the key to the 
whole!” I exclaimed. ‘You were 
struck with its likeness to yourself, 
and, by long dwelling upon it, your 
dreams have been tinged with—” 

“Was there, then, a likeness to my- 
self? I had not noticed that,” she said ; 
and I bit my lip at having so rashly 
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betrayed the resemblance. “No, it was 
not respecting any likeness that I wish- 
ed to speak. But I will tell you what 
occurred. When for a moment you left 
me ajone, I saw the figure gaze earnest- 
ly upon me. There was no deceit or 
imagination about that, cousin. I stood 
as though frozen, and could not move. 
Then—you will not believe all this, I 
know—the figure seemed to see this ring 
upon my finger—the ring which your 
friend gave me—and slowly moved its 
hand as though to take it from me. 
Then I must have fallen to the ground, 
for I remember nothing more.” 

“You remember too much already,” 
I exclaimed ; “ that is, if you call these 
foolish fancies by the name of memo- 
ries, Give over these wild delusions, Es- 
telle; close your eyes and take more 
rest. To-morrow you will be yourself 
again, and will laugh at what you have 
told me.” 

“ But listen once more—” 

“Not another word, Estelle—not an- 
other word!” I cried; and I left her, 
feeling as though my heart was rising 
in my throat to suffocate me. I could 
not believe her story, of course; those 
words must be simply the ravings of 
an unsettled mind. Yet I felt a dull 
apprehension of mystery of some kind, 
and I knew that I was in no mood to 
answer or argue with her. Therefore I 
departed ; and passing hastily through 
the door, plunged headlong against the 
archeologist, who was on his way to 
inquire about Estelle. 

“Do not go on,” I whispered, “it is 
needless! She is mad—mad—mad!” 

“Mad! do you say?” he gasped. 
Then leading him away, I told him 
what I had just heard, and how that 
immediate steps should be taken, lest 
her mind might be permanently affect- 
ed. As I went on, I could see that the 
old man was visibly moved, though not 
in the way that I had expected. It was 
rather nervous terror than grief or sym- 
pathy which beset him, for I could feel 
that he trembled, and his fingers twitch- 
ed convulsively. 

“Ts this really madness?” he mut- 
tered half to himself; “ or is there truly 
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some mysterious influence over us, too 
subtle for us to comprehend? If so, is 
it the work of good spirits, or are devils 
let loose to torment us?” 

“ What do you mean ?” I cried. 

“T know not what I mean, or what 
to think,” he said. “ After all, it may 
—it must, indeed—be only coincidence 
and imagination. But let me tell you 
all, That ring which I gave her—it 
was the ring which the Pompeian girl 
had worn during her- life. She must 
have worn it upon the hand which has 
crumbled away. There can be no doubt 
of it, for it was found among the dé- 
bris below, after the plaster figure had 
been removed. One of the workmen 
picked it up and sold it to me, and I—. 
Here, too, is a strange thing about it,” 
the old man continued. “You know 
how surprised you felt that I had made 
her a present of such a valuable relic. 
I was surprised myself, for such a cir- 
cumstance had never happened to me 
before. But there was something about 
the way in which she gazed at the ring, 
so different from—it was as though 
it were her own, recognized by her as 
such, and that she was simply claiming 
her individual property. I can hardly 
say how it was, in fact; but there was 
an irresistible impulse in me, command- 
ing me to surrender the relic to her. 
What, now, if about the figure at the 
museum there was some singular influ- 
ence, recognizing ir. its turn the ring, 
and by a prior right desiring its relin- 
quishment ? ” 

“Tet us look once more upon that 
figure!” I exclaimed, I scarcely know 
why. Certainly I did not expect to find 
in it any change, or hope to obtain any 
sign or revelation from it. But my cry 
seemed to touch some kindred spring 
in the breast of the archeologist, for 
he leaped at the suggestion, and we im- 
mediately set out for Pompeii. There 
we found Signor Fiorelli in the outer 
hall of the museum, and were cordially 
welcomed by him; but through all his 
studied courtesy I could see that he felt 
peevish and fretful. 

“T am worried and disappointed, in- 
deed,” he said, after a few moments; 
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“ for I find that my new figure—how it 
has happened I know not—but during 
the night it has seemed to shrink away. 
Such a result has never attended any 
of my other experiments. Could the 
liquid plaster have been improperly pre- 
pared? Was there moisture in it which 
is now slowly dying out ? I cannot coin- 
prehend it, indeed. But you will come 
in and see for yourselves.” 

So saying, he led us into the inner 
hall. There the figure lay, calm and 
impassive as a marble statue. But, as 
the Signor had stated, it had suffered 
a change, even as a dead body will alter 
during a night. The cheeks had fallen 
away, the whole face had become thin- 
ner, and here and there had appeared 
faint lines like wrinkles, which, in a 
living body, might have been taken for 
lines of thought or of strong mental 
agitation. Possibly, indeed, the change 
might have been produced by the at- 
mospheric shrinking of the material, 
and this was the view which the Si- 
gnor seemed inclined to take; though 
he must confess, he said, that there was 
nothing in the scope of his physical or 
philosophical knowledge which could 
explain it. But to myself, the mystery 
had a deeper significance ; for, wheth- 
er it was accident, or coincidence, or 
what, I could not but observe that the 
alteration in the figure was precisely 
similar to that which had taken place 
in Estelle ; so that, in every respect, the 
likeness to her which had existed the 
day before was still even more appar- 
ent. Could there actually be some sym- 
pathetic bond between the two? What 
philosophy could account for the phe- 
nomenon? As I gazed, a cold chill 
crept over me and my senses grew faint. 
I heard no longer the complaints of the 
Signor, except as one will be aware of 
a faint, indistinguishable, unmeaning 
buzz; and after a moment, feeling no 
longer able to control myself, I left the 
place abruptly, dragging the archezolo- 
gist after me, and so returned to Na- 
ples. 

Why should I now go on? I almost 
fear to do so, indeed, so strange and 
unaccountable is what from that time 
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took place. But as from the outset I 
have promised myself to omit no fea- 
ture of my story, however improbable 
it may seem, it only remains for me 
now to state, that thenceforth, little by 
little, the mysterious process went on. 
Each day I saw that Estelle’s face had 
changed, the cheeks yet further falling 
in, the eyes becoming deeper set, and 
the lines of thought and hopelessness 
growing more numerous. Constantly, 
in like proportion, the Pompeian figure 
also changed—hourly falling away—and 
still the singular likeness between the 
two seemed preserved with almost mi- 
nute exactness. Meanwhile, as I held 
my peace and only thought the more, 
the Signor busied himself in vain to 
discover some natural explanation for 
the figure’s change. 

“The dampness—no, that can hardly 
be it,” he said. “ All this material have 
I prepared as in former experiments, 
none of which have failed me. Can it 
be that, in the circumambient mould, 
there was a deposit of some volcanic 
ingredient as yet unanalyzed, which—” 

‘May there not be some vitality in 
the figure itself, acting in sympathy 
with a living object?” I suggested. 
But, in doing so, I forebore to mention 
any name; for, not wishing to attract 
too open attention to Estelle, the arche- 
ologist and myself had so far refrained 
from speaking of her singular case. 

“How?” exclaimed the Signor in 
amazement, 

“Tt is but a mere supposition,” I 
said. ‘You know that the ancients 
divided the incorporeal part of man 
into two branches, the soul and the 
mind; was not that the classification ? 
Nay, may there not be a greater num- 
ber of component elements? We know, 
of course, that when this young Pom- 
peian girl was suffocated, her soul must 
have repaired to its appointed place. 
But might there not have been other 
elements—a spirit of intelligence, or 
reason, or memory, or some such attri- 
bute—which remained in the body, and 
so held possession of the mould after 
the body had decayed; and then, en- 
tering, as a matter of course, into the 
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composition with which you filled the 
mould, has, so to speak, incorporated 
itself with it, acting upon and control- 
ling it, whereby—” 

The Signor gazed at me with amaze- 
ment, but held his peace until I had 
fairly come to an end—breaking down, 
indeed, beneath my inability to further 
express my crude, undigested reflections. 
Then he simply said, 

“T do not understand what you 
mean.” 

“A mere attempt at a suggestion,” I 
said, endeavoring to give vent to a care- 
less laugh and wofully failing in it. “I 
scarcely know what I mean myself.” 

With that I left him and returned to 
the hotel. There I found the archeolo- 
gist just starting out. 

“She remains the same,” he said; 
“but we hope for better things. For 
a young man whom they call Robert 
has just arrived, and it is thought that 
his visit may cheer her and prove the 
turning-point in the case.” 

Iwas truly glad to hear of this. Ever 
since I had been first informed that her 
lover was expected, I had reflected upon 
the benefits which might be gained from 
his presence ; for it was highly probable 
that the pleasure of meeting him, and 
the lively conversation in which they 
would naturally indulge after their some- 
what protracted separation, would prove 
of great service in destroying her chi- 
meras. Now that I heard of his arrival, 
my heart danced with joy, for it seemed 
as though at length we had been visit- 
ed with good fortune. 

The archeologist passed on, leaving 
me lazily leaning against the doorway 
and amusing myself with the scenes 
around me. It was too early for the 
throng of carriages to be whirling past, 
and the foliage of the Villa Reale shut 
out from me the bay; but there was 
much else of interest in individual in- 
cidents. The piper, with his pig-skin 
bag, dancing as he played; the fune- 
ral procession of white-shrouded holy 
brothers peeping out from their eyelct- 
holes ; the conjurer supporting upon his 
chin a chair with an orange balanced 
upon the top of each leg; the gold- 
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laced nurses carrying babies shrouded 
in black, like young monks; the boy 
begging for coppers, and rubbing his 
stomach with one hand, while, with the 
other raised above his head, he counter- 
feited the pleasant process of eating 
maccaroni—these and other kindred 
curiosities of human life cheerily enter- 
tained me. Looking inside the deep 
arch of the doorway, I could further 
amuse myself with the action of the 
hotel-porter, who stood alert to take 
off his gold-braided cap to each person 
passing him, and made it an especial 
matter of pride not to miss the smallest 
chance of the kind. He seemed happy 
to be thus employed ; but, on the other 
hand, rather disconsolate and uneasy re- 
garding myself, for I had not as yet 
advanced far enough inside to allow of 
his making me his official salute; and 
yet I was so near that it would have 
been possible, at the slightest turning 
of his back, to slip past and deprive 
him of his opportunity. While I thus 
stood mischievously watching for a 
chance to do so, and thereby make him 
miserable for the rest of the day, the 
spectacled Kentuckian and his two spec- 
tacled daughters emerged. 

“We are going to buy some more 
lavas and things,” one of them said to 
me. “And how is the pretty young 
girl up-stairs? A little out of her head, 
they say—isn’t she? Thinks she is an 
Italian image-seller, or something of that 
sort, they tell me. Why don’t you try 
quinine? Good for almost any thing, 
and particularly for being out of one’s 
head.” 

They swept past, and then appeared 
the English major of Life Guards with 
his wife. From a chance utterance as 
they drew near, I could gather that they 
had been talking about Estelle, whose 
case, as far as regarded the mere fact 
of her illness, was becoming known 
with the usual exaggerations concern- 
ing the cause of it; and I could also 
see that they were anxious to question 
me. Indeed, the major made a motion 
towards me, but his wife instantly re- 
strained him with a little pull at the 
sleeve. What more likely than that, if 
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he had yielded to the impulse, I might 
claim acquaintance with them years 
hence in London? They therefore pass- 
ed on in silence, contenting themselves 
with a patronizing smile upon the por- 
ter, who, of course, stood in no danger 
of being tempted by any condescension 
into unwarrantable liberties. 

A moment after, the Oxford student 
came in, warm and almost breathless ; 
and, having no fear of me, stopped to 
rest himself against my side of the door- 
way. He had gone over to Sorrento 
two days ago, and had taken the whim 
to walk back again around the bay. It 
was further than he had anticipated, but 
there had been much to see, and he was 
not so very tired ; and, upon the whole, 
it had paid. And how about the poor 
young lady upon the second floor? 
Yesterday he had met some persons in 
Sorrento who had informed him that 
she was worse. They said, also, that 


she had some notion of having lived a 
great many years ago, and been Lucre- 


tia, or Virginia, or a Christian martyr, 
or something ofthat kind. Was it so? 

With somewhat pardonable equivo- 
cation, I assured him that there were 
many untrue reports in this world. 

“So I supposed,” he answered, “ al- 
though it would not have been a singu- 
lar mania, after all. A great many peo- 
ple have had it, I presume. Even I 
have encouraged such fancies at idle 
moments; though, of course,” he added 
with ingenuous forgetfulness, “I would 
never openly allude to them, for fear of 
putting strange ideas into other people. 
I believe, in fact, that I rather inherit 
such impressions. My great-grandfath- 
er once imagined that he had been Ju- 
lius Cesar; end it was noticed that, 
having read Hamlet, he had ever after 
a strong affinity for the bung-hole of 
a beer-barrel. Furthermore, I have a 
maiden aunt, enormously wealthy, whose 
heir I am, and who thinks that she was 
once Mary Queen of Scots. What is 
more, she believes that, in her next life, 
she will be a young and handsome 
queen again. But, somehow, she does 
not seem in a hurry about getting her 
promotion, though, by reason of her 
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rheumatism and her spine, her present 
existence is no comfort to her.” 

The Oxford student passed on, and 
then appeared Estelle’s lover, Robert. 
Seeing him approach, I sprang forward, 
and my heart for the moment felt light- 
er than ever, for now I fully expected 
good news. But his downcast, troubled 
air struck me with sudden affright. 

“ Ts she not better, then?” I inquired. 

“She is worse,” he said. “That is, 
I cannot tell how she was yesterday, 
but she is very ill now. She was glad 
to see me, but she says that it was be- 
cause she wished to bid me farewell. 
She has an idea that she will not live 
long, and nothing that I can say has 
any power to cheer her. Indeed, there 
seems to be some delirium hanging over 
her—something about the past being 
the present, and the future the past, 
and the like. I could not make it out ; 
neither does her father, poor old man, 
know any thing concerning it. Tell 
me, if you can, what is it all about?” 

There was no use in keeping the truth 
from him, and I told him all, omitting 
and disguising nothing. He heard me 
in silence ; but when I had finished, he 
drew himself up with an air of relief, 
and I saw a bright and encouraging 
gleam of hope in his eyes, 

“Tam glad I came hither,” he said, 
“for I think that I have the clue to 
the whole enigma. Of course, it is this 
Pompeian image that is at the bottom 
of it; and it has so greatly encouraged 
her delirium, that even the rest of you 
have begun to yield and give assent to 
her fancies. Well, let that image be 
got away with, be destroyed, and then 
she will recover; for she will then know 
that it could have had no real connec- 
tion with herself, and her mind will be 
relieved from its only actual nightmare 
and oppression.” 

“Tt is a thought that has already oc- 
curred to me,” I responded. “ But how 
can we put it to any practical effect ?” 

“We will purchase the figure from 
the Signor Fiorelli,” he said. 

“Tt is not his,” I answered. “It is 
the property of the nation, and will not 
be sold.” 
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“Then we will break into the room 
by night.” 

“The place is too strong and well 
guarded for that,” I said. 

“Then we will—Heayen help us! is 
there no way out of all this muddle and 
mystery? We will go ourselves with 
heavy canes, and destroy the figure in 
open daylight. We can break it into 
fragments in an instant, and before any 
one can interfere with us. There will 
be a scene, of course. We skall be ar- 
rested, imprisoned, fined, and what not. 
But the American Minister will get us 
out of trouble, in the end, and the good 
work will be done. Estelle will be 
saved; and will not that be worth all 
the rest ?” 

There was something in the animated 
spirit with which he spoke that electri- 
fied me. Yes, his was the feasible plan, 
after all! What mattered the danger 
of it, or the consequences to ourselves ? 
Estelle would be saved—that would be 
enough to compensate for every thing ! 
I reached out my hand to him in assent 
He grasp- 


and promise of codperation. 
ed it with fervor, speaking no word of 
thanks, but expressing in his eyes the 


gratitude he felt. Then, taking our 
canes, we jumped into the first cab and 
drove off to Pompeii. 

I was now fully committed to the 
deed; there could be no withdrawal 
without a sacrifice of friendship and an 
imputation of cowardice. But I did not 
wish to withdraw, for the rash, tem- 
pestuous spirit which my companion 
had imparted to me still remained and 
held its sway. I knew that I was en- 
listed in a service of some danger, per- 
haps—certainly of terrible annoyance 
and confusion. We would be arrested, 
fined, imprisoned—of that there could 
be no doubt. It might even happen 
that our Minister would not be able to 
get us released again. More than all, 
it was not to be questioned but that all 
Europe would ring with the act, as one 
of gross vandalism—that the stigma of 
our wild act of destruction would be 
upon us for years; while we would 
never be able to explain the motives’ 
which had impelled us, since our tale 
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would be adjudged too incomprehensi- 
ble and ridiculous for belief. But Es- 
telle would be saved; what further re- 
ward could be desired for any thing 
that we might have to undergo ? 

Thus fortifying ourselves, the car- 
riage stopped at the door of the mu- 
seum. Grasping our heavy sticks, we 
descended, and were about to enter, 
when we saw Signor Fiorelli emerging. 
His countenance was troubled and sor- 
rowful, and when we accosted him, the 
tears almost came into his eyes. 

“ Alas!” he said, “you have come 
too late, my friends!” 

“* What mean you?” 

“ My beautiful Pompeian figure—was 
it the fault of the material, or what, I 
cannot say; but you know how, day 
after day, it has seemed to waste away. 
And this morning—it was only a few 
minutes ago—it was just ten minutes 
after eleven, for I had that instant taken 
out my watch—” 

“Well?” 

“Exactly ten minutes after eleven, I 
say, there came a slight shiver of the 
figure, as though with the motion of 
an earthquake—though nothing else in 
the room shook—and, almost before I 
could speak, the whole figure lay in 
powdered dust upon its pedestal, not 
a vestige of form left to it. It is so in- 
comprehensible! Could the material, 
do you think, haye—” 

We did not wait to hear more, but 
simultaneously plunged again into our 
vehicle; moved not only by the desire 
to return, but also by the fear lest the 
Signor might perceive the irrepressible 
look of gratitude and joy that flashed 
over our faces. For it was not to be 
expected that we should sympathize 
with him in his misfortune. Yes, the 
deed was done; some kind providence 
had interfered at the last moment, and 
saved us from the vandalism and its 
consequences! We were free to go; 
and Estelle—she, of course, was saved ! 

Never had greater or wilder exulta- 
tion possessed us than as we drove rap- 
idly back to Naples. Never had the 
city appeared more lovely, or our spirits 
been more in harmony with its charms, 
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How we grasped each other’s hands and 
spoke cheerily about a future of well- 
assured happiness! What showers of 
coin we lavished upon the woman with 
the twisted hand at the turn of the 
Chiaja, and the bald-headed old man 
on his knees at the stone-coping by the 
bay! How we waved our handkerchiefs 
in frantic greeting as we approached the 
hotel, and saw the archeologist looking 
out from the doorway ! 

Until our carriage stopped and he 
came out, and we saw that his counte- 
nance was unusually grave and his 
manner hesitating, as though weight- 
ed with misfortune,—then, all at once, 
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we felt struck with sudden doubt, 
and leaned forward anxiously to listen 
to him. 

“Where have you been?” he said. 
“We have looked everywhere for you. 
Our poor Estelle—” 

“What of her? What news of her?” 

“T was watching beside her. She 
was sleeping on her lounge, and seem- 
ed, I thought, a trifle better. But only 
a short time ago—it was just ten min- 
utes after eleven by the mantel-clock— 
I noticed that there came a slight trem- 
bling over her frame, as though from a 
chill, and, before I could call for aid, 
she—she was dead !” 


‘THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF NEUTRALITY. 


Tae question which we propose to 
discuss is not whether the struggling pa- 
triots of Cuba are entitled to our aid. 
It is whether Americans should be true 
or false to their own policy and tradi- 
tions. 

We have no sympathy with the Amer- 
ican whose pulse has not beat quicker in 
response to the plea of a people oppressed 
beyond any Anglo-Saxon precedent. The 
man who owes all the glorious breadth 
of individual freedom in a Republic 
wholly disenthralled and towering in the 
very excess of imperial power, to the 
successful issue of what Henry Clay right- 
ly termed “‘ a revolution against the mere 
theory of tyranny,” and who despises, 
or belittles, or treats coldly the long pro- 
tracted efforts of the Cubans for freedom 
—such a man may be an American by 
birth and descent, but he inherits merely 
the material results won by better men; 
not the spirit which carried his ancestors 
through the birth-throes of revolution, 
or which made the men of 1812 stout 
to maintain the dignity of the young 
Republic against the world. Neither 
could he have shared aught of that no- 
ble inspiration which turned a million of 
loyal but peaceable citizens into heroic 
fighters for a purer, and higher, and 
broader nationality. 

Our sympathy is doubly due to the Cu- 


bans. They are following the example 
of our fathers in fighting against a co- 
lonial despotism, which since 1837 has 
held them under martial law, that is to 
say lawlessly, without intermission of 
wrongs. They are, also, following and 
improving on our own example of en- 
franchising a subject race. Our decree 
of emancipation was wrung from us by 
necessity—after long years, in which 
generations of trials and losses were 
condensed; after the negro had, in a 
thousand ways, proved himself indispen- 
sable to our success, and almost after we 
had exhausted God’s patience by our 
tardiness in letting His poor go free, and 
as if in final despair of His help without 
thus appealing to His favor. 

This, however, is aside from our more 
immediate purpose, which is to discuss the 
American doctrine of neutrality. The ac- 
tion of our Government and the debates 
in Congress in relation to what is called 
vaguely “The Cuban Question,” make 
this discussion appropriate to a magazine 
which has never hesitated to handle 
living questions of domestic or foreign 
policy independently and fearlessly. We 
could not forbear a brief expression of 
sentiment as to the existing cause of the 
controversy, and may recur to the pecu- 
liar condition of affairs in Cuba more than 
once before we conclude; but our main 
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purpose is that which we have already 
indicated. 

And, when we speak of neutrality, we 
must claim, at the outset, that in the 
modern, full, and honest sense of that 
much abused word, neutrality is an 
American invention. It could have found 
sincere recognition and the honor which 
is paid a principle by its use, nowhere 
else, and only within the last century. 
For it is only on our soil and since the 


foundation of our government that there — 


has been any considerable nation extant 
which, first, last, and everywhere, has re- 
cognized justice and the inalienable rights 
of men as the only true basis of govern- 
ment and their maintenance as the only 
legitimate claim on the citizen for his 
obedience and support. The bearing of 
this central fact on the question we are 
discussing will, we trust, be made ob- 
vious as we procedd. 

A government based on justice and 
the inalienable rights of men! This may 
not seem to some readers such a startling 
and peculiar fact. Yet itis the pervad- 


ing element of our lives, of our laws, of 
our habits of thought and modes of ac- 


tion. It makes a difference in all the 
activities and passivities of our being be- 
tween us and all other peoples on the face 
of the earth, which we cannot wholly 
estimate, even when, in other lands, we 
feel the pressure of power which comes 
not in the name of justice, but of some 
trumpery “legitimacy,” or “divine 
right,’ or what-not, and which is never 
stayed by consideration of the rights of 
men as such. 

Almost everywhere else men hold even 
what they call their rights by some fra- 
gile, or fickle, or fictitious tenure. It 
could not be otherwise. The roots of 
every European government strike down 
deep into medisval soil and partake of 
its character. Beginning in the times 
when might really did make right, the 
progress towards the betterment of indi- 
viduals bas been through a series of hard 
won concessions of “privileges.” Even 
in England the most glorious and funda- 
mental of revolutions had to accomplish 
its ends by legal fictions, and to make 
nominal obeisance to the doctrine that 
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rights can be given to men by Govern- 
ments. 

Up to the time when the American 
Revolution revealed to the peoples of Eu- 
rope the sublime truth that “ governments 
were instituted for the benefit of the 
governed,” the historical student will 
find great difficulty in developing princi- 
ples of government as exemplified in 
practice. The feudal system gave acom- 
plete, thorough, and consistent classifica- 
tion of powers and duties. From the 
time when its fetters were first consider- 
ably unloosed by Louis XI. until the 
French Revolution, there were a succes- 
sion of makeshifts to accommodate gov- 
ernments to the growing demands of the 
industrial and mercantile classes. But 
each step was 2 temporary expedient for 
conciliating to the ‘powers that be” 
classes too strong to be put down or des- 
pised. With each enlargement of the 
basis of the ruling class there came new 
security and strength for it as against 
the unrecognized “outsiders.” But the 
principle that government, as such, was 
an end, and a thing having inherent 
rights and the power to bestow them, 
was never given up. 

Was it to have been expected that gov- 
ernments which began by a denial of the 
rights of men, as men, should have risen 
to the height of conducting their rela- 
tions with each other on principles of 
justice? If any one now believes that 
precedents of honest neutrality can be 
found anywhere prior to the time when 
America set the example, a brief search 
through the proper authorities will soon 
dispel the delusion. In our own re- 
searches we incidentally discovered a fact 
which, as “a negative pregnant,” shows 
that the subject of neutrality, as a well- 
defined system, founded on principles of 
justice, has not yet been even consid- 
ered—except by a few professional wri- 
ters and on a few occasions in the Eng- 
lish Parliament and by English diplo- 
mats—across the water. The fact was 
this, that in the indexes to the first hun- 
dred volumes of the Edinburgh Review, 
there are not half a dozen distinct allu- 
sions 10 the subject, and that, on exami- 
nation, these were found fragmentary 
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and altogether short of a discussion of 
the question. 

It was not until the inauguration of 
our government that the duty of an 
honest, impartial, and effectual neutral- 
ity was recognized. The influence of 
institutions founded on broad principles 
of justice and human rights was percep- 
tible in all of the public deliberations 
and official acts of the early days of the 
Republic. No one who has not studied 
the tortuous and misty diplomacy of 
Europe can wholly appreciate the vital 
difference in the tone of all our state 
papers on international matters from 
that of those of the Old World. There 
we find endless citations of precedents 
agreeing on scarcely any fundamental 
principle, or more frequently ignoring 
principles of justice altogether. We 
find abuses and anomalies sanctioned 
because they are old ; or convenient for 
immediate ends, or essential to the pre- 
servation of dynastic interests. 

But this is partly a digressicn, or, at 
least, an amplification of our statement 
that from the outset our governmental 
system, whether considered in regard to 
our own citizens or our relations with 
foreign powers, was on a wholly differ- 
ent basis from that of any European na- 
tion. We recognized justice and equal 
rights as the God-given heritage of all 
our own citizens. Our government, hav- 
ing this adamantine basis to rest on, 
asked no favors from other powers and 
had no special reasons for favoring or 
opposing the peculiar interests which 
supplied ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
the diplomatic controversies of Europe 
with material. 

We had barely established our gov- 
ernment, when we were called on to 
show the world how grandly impartial 
our position was to be among the na- 
tions, and how simple the diplomacy 
based on justice and common sense, 
England was at war with our old ally, 
stanch friend and savior, France. 
There was every temptation to serve the 
latter at the expense of the former. 
Nearly all of the opponents to Wash- 
ington’s administration were warm ad- 
herents of the French cause. Yet in his 
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second inaugural, he counselled a strict 
observance of neutrality between the 
belligerents, and on the 22d of April, 
1793, he issued a proclamation, of whose 
spirit the following sentence will give a 
good conception. He said: 


“T have given instructions to those 
officers to whom it belongs, to cause 
prosecutions to be instituted against all 
persons who shall, within the cognizance 
of the Courts of the United States, vio- 
late the law of nations with respect to 
the powers at war, or any of them.” 


This was followed up by practical 
measures of such vigilance that Mr. 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State, de- 
nounced them as “ setting up a system 
of espionage destructive to the peace of 
society.” A French vessel, the Little 
Sarah, was seized on the mere sugges- 
tion of the British Minister that she 
was fitting out as a French privateer. 
The questionable expedient was resort- 
ed to of calling on the Governors of 
States to detect and prevent the sailing 
of possible privateers, and the Governor 
of New York actually did seize the 
sloop Folly on suspicion. 

In 1794 our first Neutrality Act was 
passed. As to its stringent character, it 
is only necessary to refer to the compli- 
ments paid the Act by Mr. Canning, in 
the course of the debates on Lord Al- 
thorpe’s petition for the repeal of the 
British Foreign Enlistment Act. Our 
Government even went to the extreme 
of undertaking to pay the English Gov- 
ernment and English subjects forall the 
damages arising from the privateers fit- 
ted out in our ports. In 1803, Mr. Jeffer- 
son urged in his message that it should 
“be our endeavor, as it is our interest, 
to cultivate the friendship of the bellige- 
rent nations by every act of justice and 
innocent kindness ; . and to pun- 
ish severely those persons, citizens or 
aliens, who usurp our flag not entitled 
to it.” In 1805, Mr. Jefferson, in anoth- 
er message, declared that the exigencies 
of the war on the ocean had compelled 
him “ to equip a force, to cruise within 
our own seas, to arrest all vessels of this 
description found hovering on our coasts 
within the limits of the Gulf Stream, 
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and to bring in the offenders for trial as 
pirates.” 

Here we draw near the close of what 
we may call the revolutionary period of 
our history—that is, of the era controll- 
ed by the men of the Revolution. We 
find that our Government pursued from 
the first a clear, straightforward, and 
ingenuous policy of neutrality ; so sim- 
ple, honest, and efficient as to raise our 
diplomacy far above the level of that 
of the Old World, while the consistency 
and impartiality it derived from an 
honest adherence to the natural princi- 
ples of equity saved us from all foreign 
complications. : 

The instances we have cited, how- 
ever, only illustrate our policy in cases 
of wars between belligerent govern- 
ments. There was another class of cases 
—much thought of as probable in the 
then near future—which required the 
extension of our doctrine to conform 
with the fundamental theory of our 
government, 

We allude to the contingencies of 
wars between governments and peoples 
struggling to throw off the former. In 
1810 the consideration of this class of 
cases was forced on our people and gov- 
ernment by the successive revolts of the 
Spanish colonists in South America. 
The circumstances of the time were 
favorable to a direct issue between the 
policies of Europe and those of Ameri- 
ca. “ Legitimacy” had triumphed in 
Europe, and the conspiracy of her rulers 
against all possible assertions of human 
rights had enveloped the whole Conti- 
nent in its diplomatic meshes. Here, 
on the other hand, the ideas which had 
triumphed in the Revolution had be- 
come strengthened and incorporated 
into the national life. 

Most of the leaders of the Revolution 
were still alive and influential. Weak 
as we were among the nations—even 
forced to make terms with Barbary ccr- 
sairs and ransom their captives—these 
men uttered no doubtful opinions as to 
how America should bear herself in any 
case of open issue between her princi- 
ples and those of Europe. Just after 
the Revolution, indeed, there was plainly 
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no course left us but that of extreme 
prudence. Still, the conservative and 
cautious Washington had no hesitation 
about using this style of language, in 
reply to the French Minister, in 1796: 

He said that “his anxious recollec- 
tions, his sympathetic feelings, and his 
best wishes, were irresistibly excited 
whenever he saw in any country a na- 
tion unfurl the banner of freedom ; and 
that, above all, the events of the French 
Revolution had produced in him the 
deepest solicitude, as well as the -high- 
est admiration.” 


And, in a message to the Senate, he 
said: “I rejoice that the interesting 
revolutionary movements of so many 
years have issued in the formation of 
a Constitution designed to give per- 
manency to the great object for which 
you have contended.” To which the 
Senate, with an enthusiasm which 
would have rufiled the composure of 
Mr. Sumner had he been a spectator, 
replied that it “ united with Washing- 
ton in all the feelings he had so ardent- 
ly and so sublimely expressed.” The 
Speaker of the House anounced the 
message as “a communication which 
would excite the most pleasing satisfac- 
tion in every American heart,” and felt 
constrained to caution the representa- 
tives and the people to confine their 
jubilations and keep within bounds. 
When the message was read the French 
colors were unfurled, and the House for- 
got all the cautions of the Speaker, and 
demeaned itself very much like one of 
the best of our audiences at a war-meet- 
ing of 1861. 

Such was the glowing sympathy of 
the executive officers and legislators of 
that time with any movement for the 
realization of our own theory of goy- 
ernment. The prudent policy actually 
adopted was perfectly accounted for by 
Washington, when he said : 

“With me, a predominant motive has 
been to endeavor to gain time to settle 
and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress without interruption to 
that degree of strength and constancy 
which is necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its own for- 
tunes.” 
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A little later we find a fuller, more 
philosophical, and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the true attitude of America 
during the period when we “ creeped ” 
because we could not walk erect, in a 
remarkable letter written by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, under date of “* Washington, Octo- 
ber 3, 1801,” to Mr. William Short. We 
quote : 


“There is no point in which an 
American, long absent from his country, 
wanders so widely from its sentiments 
as on the subject of its foreign affairs. 
We have a perfect horror of every thing 
like connecting ourselves with the po- 
litics of Europe. It would, indeed, be 
advantageous to us to have neutral rights 
established on a broad ground ; but no 
dependence can be placed in any Eu- 
ropean coalition for that. They have 
so many other by-interests of greater 
weight, that some one or other will al- 
ways be bought off. Zo be entangled 
with them would be a much greater evil 
than a temporary acquiescence in the false 
principles which have prevailed. Peace is 
our important interest, and a recovery 
from debt. We feel ourselves strong 


and daily growing stronger. The census 
just now coneluded, shows us to have 
added to our population a third of what 


it was ten years ago. This will be a 
duplication in twenty-three or twenty- 
four years. If we can delay but for a few 
years the necessity of vindicating the laws 
of nations on the ocean, we shall be the more 
sure of doing it with effect. The day is 
within my time as well as yours, when we 
may say by what laws other nations shall 
treat us on the sea, AND WE WILL SAY 
tr. In the meantime, we wish to let 
every treaty we have drop off without 
renewal. We call in our diplomatic 
missions, barely keeping up those to the 
most important nations.” 


This was not only a characteristic ex- 
pression, but a prophecy whose fulfil- 
ment—to a good degree—its author 
lived to witness. He found a worthy 
successor, when the struggles of the 
South American reyolutionists compell- 
ed the action of Congress, in the person 
of Henry Clay, then in the full flush of 
his young manhood, and with his broad 
and continental sympathies unconfined 
by the necessities of partisan leader- 
ship. 

The Cuban contest has revived the 
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well-nigh faded memories of that event- 
ful epoch in our history—eventful espe- 
cially in the history of our policy of 
neutrality. By the light of the fires 
kindled by desperate Cuban patriots to 
deprive the spoiler of his gains, we can 
see with terrible vividness the force of 
that tremendously descriptive sentence 
in Webster’s second Bunker Hill ora- 
tion, when he said: “ Spain swooped on 
South America, like a vulture on its 
prey.” We can, also, realize, with a 
sense we never before had, how true was 
the indictment preferred against Spain 
by Mr. Clay, in his great speech of 
March 24, 1818. 

Let us revive a part of this speech. 
Mr. Clay said : 


“ A main feature in her policy, is that 
which constantly elevates the European 
and depresses the American character. 
Out of upwards of seven hundred and 
fifty viceroys and captains-general whom 
she has appointed since the conquest of 
America, about eighteen only have been 
from the body of the American popula- 
tion. On all occasions she seeks to 
raise and promote her European sub- 
jects, and to degrade and humiliate the 
Creoles.” . . “Our Revolution was 
mainly directed against the mere the- 
ory of tyranny. We had suffered com- 
paratively little; we had, in some re- 
spects, been kindly treated ; but our in- 
trepid and intelligent fathers saw, in the 
usurpation of the power to levy an in- 
considerable tax, a long train of oppres- 
sive acts that were to follow. They 
rose; they breasted the storm; they 
achieved our freedom. Spanish Ameri- 
ca for centuries has been doomed to the 
practical effects of an odious tyranny. 
If we were justified, she is more than 
justified. I am no propagandist. I 
would not seek to force on other na- 
tions our principles and our liberty, if 
they did not want them. I would not 
disturb the repose even of a detestable 
despot. But if an abused and oppres- 
sed people will their freedom; if they 
seek to establish it; if, in truth, they 
have established it ; we have a right, as 
a sovereign people, to notice the fact, 
and to act as circumstances and our in- 
terest require.” 


The whole question of neutrality was 
brought before Congress by a special 
message from President Madison, on the 
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26th of December, 1816.* It called at- 
tention to the necessity of remedying 
defects in the law of 1794, and of pro- 
viding for all emergencies. The result 
of this recommendation was seen in the 
Act of 1817, the debates preceding and 
following whose passage show very 
clearly the purpose of Congress in its 
enactment. At the risk of being te- 
dious, we will revert briefly to these im- 
portant discussions, whose bearing will 
readily be seen. 

Mr. Forsyth, the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Relations, 
on the 24th of January, 1817, reported 
from that Committee a bill for the im- 
provement of our neutrality laws, and 
explained the ends it was designed to 
meet. The phrase, “ district, colony, or 
people,” was not included in this bill. 
No acknowledgment was made of the 


* John Quincy Adams, then our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, addressed to the British Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Castlereagh, on the 
17th of September, 1816, a long communication on 
the general relations between the two countries. 
(American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol.iv.p. 
363.) .Among other subjects discussed was that of 
neutrality, with regard to which Mr. Adams sug- 
gested that—“ It is equally desirable, in the view 
of the American Government, to arrange, at this 
time, every question relating to neutral rights. 
. « « The tendency of discordant principles upon 
these points to embroil neutral and belligerent 
states with each other has been shown by the mel- 
ancholy experience of ages. . . . A time of 
peace, when the feelings of both parties are free 
from the excitement of any momentary interest, 
and when the operation of the principles to be 
sanctioned by mutual compact depends upon con- 
tingencies which may give either party the first 
claim to the stipulated rights of the belligerent or 
the neutral, must be more favorable to the amicable 
adjustment of these questions than a time of actual 
war, under circumstances when the immediate in- 
terests of each party are engaged in opposition to 
those of the other.” 

A few years before the date of this communica- 
tion—in 1810—a vessel, The American Eagle, fit- 
ted out for the service of Petion against Christo- 
pher, in St. Domingo, was seized in New York by 
our Government—these two rival chieftains disput- 
ing the possession of that island at that time, and 
neither being recognized. The case went into our 
courts and excited general attention. It was de 
cided by the Court of Errors of the State of New 
York, that it was not unlawful to serve an unre- 
cognized belligerent, it being only forbidden to 
serve such as were recognized as foreign Princes or 
States. We may add that this decision was sustain- 
ed, the next year, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The New York decision suited the 
‘*fillibusters “of the day admirably, and the friends 
generally of the South American Republics. 
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rights of struggling peoples to recogni- 
tion as belligerents. This deficiency 
seems to have suited John Randolph, 
who held then the same attitude toward 
the insurgent colonists of Spain as that 
more recently maintained by Mr. Sum- 
ner, The Virginian aristocrat followed 
Mr. Forsyth, and remarked that the lat- 
ter “talked about the obligations of 
neutrality; but his doctrine did not 
apply,” Mr. Randolph said, “to a por- 
tion of a nation in arms against another 
portion of it, until the revolted portion 
is acknowledged as free, sovereign, and 
independent.” 

This exposition aroused Mr. Sharp, 
of Kentucky, who said “he was aware 
of the distinction taken by the gentle- 
man from Virginia between a civil war 
and a war between two independent na- 
tions ; but it was laid down by writers 
on the law of nations, that when a civil 
war assumed a regular shape, the laws 
of war should prevail, &c. If so, had 
not a neutral nation, by a stronger rea- 
son, a right to show them the hospitali- 
ties due to their situation?” Mr. Clay 
said that “ whenever a war exists, wheth- 
er between two independent States or 
between parts of a common Empire, he 
knew but two relations in which other pow- 
ers could stand toward the belligerents: 
the one that of neutrality and the other 
that of a belligerent.” 

In the next day’s debates Mr. Calhoun 
alluded to the nature of the contest go- 
ing on in the Spanish Provinces, and ac- 
knowledged that its analogy to our own 
conflict in 1776 enlisted our sympa- 
thies. But he said that “all that could 
be expected of us by the patriots was, 
that we, being neutral, should do nothing 
to weaken their efforts or injure their 
cause.” Mr. Hopkinson maintained that 
there was “no difference between our 
duty in this case and in a war between 
any other belligerents; he considered it 
precisely as he should a war between 
Spain and Portugal, Spain and England, 
or any other two Powers, and our duty 
required that we should observe a strict 
neutrality between them.” Mr. Lowndes 
held that “the law of 1794 applying 
only to the case of war between two in 
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dependent states, it ought, no doubt, to 
be extended to comprehend the contest 
referred to between Spain and her colo- 
nies, and not, when prosecutions are car- 
ried up to court for breaches of the law, 
deny that redress we propose to give. 
It appeared to him by some inadver- 
tence, however,” Mr. Lowndes said, that 
“the Committee had not gone far enough 
in amending the Act of 1794—if it be 
amended so as to apply to governments not 
acknowledged to be independent.” 

It resulted from this discussion that 
the bill, on the 28th of January, 1817, 
was amended so as to make the obliga- 
tions of our neutrality applicable to the 
case of “ any prince or State, or of any 
colony, district, or people with whom, 
&e.” The bill thus amended was, also, 


considerably amended in the Senate, and 
some of these latter amendments having 
been accepted, the bill became a law just 
at the last hours of the session. 

The question was again brought be- 
fore the House by Mr. Clay, at the open- 
ing of the winter session of 1817, on the 


8d of December. Mr. Clay moved the 
passage of a resolution, which—after ex- 
plaining its occasion and complaining 
of the partial conduct of the Administra- 
tion toward the struggling patriots of 
South America—read: “ And that the 
said Committee (on Foreign Relations) 
be instructed to inquire whether any, 
and, if any, what provisions of law were 
necessary to insure to the American colo- 
nies of Spain a just observance of the 
duties incident to the neutral relation 
in which the United States stand, in the 
existing war between them and Spain.” 
He said: “I have brought the subject 
before the House thus promptly, because 
I trust that in this House the cause will 
find justice ; that however treated else- 
where, on this floor will be found a 
guardian interest attending to our per- 
formance of the first obligations of neu- 
trality. Hitherto, whatever might have 
been our intentions, our acts have all 
been on the other side. . . Let us 
recollect the condition of the patriots : 
no Minister there to spur on our Gove 
ernment. No, their unfortunate 
case was what ours had been in the 
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years 1778 and 1779; their Ministers, 
like our Franklins and Jays at that day, 
were skulking about Europe, imploring 
from inexorable legitimacy one kind look ; 
some aid to terminate a war affecting to 
humanity. Nay, their situation was 
worse than ours; for we had our great 
and magnanimous ally to recognize us, 
but no nation had stepped forward to 
recognize any of these provinces.” The 
South Americans were in a far more 
chaotic and unrecognizable shape than 
the Cubans of to-day, according to Mr. 
Clay’s impassioned statement; but their 
forlorn condition seemed only to add to 
his zeal in their behalf. 

The next day after Mr. Clay’s motion 
and speech, Mr. Robertson, of Louisi- 
ana, took up the subject, and said that 
as far back as the year 1811, it had ex- 
cited considerable interest: “that a 
committee had been raised ; the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of Venezuela, with other infor- 
mation laid before it by the then Presi- 
dent, and a report on them submitted 
to the House. The report, among oth- 
er things, expressed much good-will 
to the Venezuelans, and an intention 
to acknowledge their independence 
whenever that independence should be 
achieved. From that time until the pre- 
sent silence has been observed in regard 
to the affairs of that part of the conti- 
nent. . . . It is to be regretted,” 
he continued, “that our acquaintance 
with the people of South America is 
not more particular and intimate than 
it is: we entertain but one sentiment 
about them—our feelings are all in uni- 
son: yet we differ and dispute on a va- 
riety of points which it is desirable 
should be no longer suffered to remain 
in doubt. Mexico, Peru, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, Venezuela, New Granada—are 
they independent? Are they struggling 
for independence, or have they yielded 
to their European tyrant? Have they 
made known their situation to the Ex- 
ecutive Department? Have they de- 
manded to be recognized as indepen- 
dent sovereignties?” To Mr. Robert- 
son’s earnest plea for more light, Mr. 
Forsyth replied that “he was too well 
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acquainted with the temper of the peo- 
ple of the United States on this subject, 
to oppose any motion for inquiring into 
it.” 

On the 14th of the same month, Mr. 
Miller, of South Carolina, submitted the 
following resolution : 


“ Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency 
of so amending the fourth section of 
the Act passed on the 3d of March, 
1817, entitled ‘An Act more effectually 
to preserve the neutral relations of the 
United States,’ as to embrace within 
the provisions thereof, the armed ves- 
sels of a government at peace with the 
United States, and at war with any co- 
lony, district, or people with whom the 
United States may be at peace.” 


Mr. Miller called the attention of the 
House to the Act of the last session, 
wherein it would be seen “that by an 
oversight,—certainly, because it could 
not have been the intention of the House 
—the vessels of old Spain might now 
enter our harbors and increase their 
force, while those of the colonies were 
prohibited from so doing. The omis- 
sion of the words ‘ district or people’ 
in this part of the Act gave to it force 
as to the vessels of the colonies, which 
it did not possess in regard to Spain.” 
‘ “ The operation of the law thus 
exclusively favored old Spain, which 
never could have been the intention of 
the House. The Act, as it originally 
passed this House, contained no such 
provision: and the error could only be 
accounted. for, by its having passed 
when returned from the Senate, without 
due attention. It was the deliberate 
sense of Congress, at the last session, 
that the United States ought to assume 
an attitude entirely neutral, in the con- 
test between Spain and her colonies: 
but this Act having a different aspect, 
he had thought it his duty to bring the 
subject before the House, that it might 
immediately act on this point.” 

Mr. Miller’s remarks give a perfectly 
clear and satisfactory contemporary his- 
tory of the neutrality legislation of 
1817, of its object, and of its deficien- 
cies. Mr, Forsyth, on the 20th of the 
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same month, “ vindicated the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of last session, 
and the House, from participation in 
the error which was apparent in the 
Act; for, as the gentleman from South 
Carolina had truly stated, it was the 
object of the House of Representatives, 
and, he believed, of the Congress, to 
pass an Act to preserve to each party all 
its rights as a neutral nation. The bill 
which passed this House was passed for 
that special purpose,.and would have 
answered it. The Senate, preferring a 
different form for the bill, had struck 
out the whole of it except the enacting 
clause, and passed the bill as the Act 
now stands. The bill which passed the 
Senate was brought into this House 
after ten o'clock of the last night of 
the session. At that hour it was im- 
possible to give the bill so critical an 
examination as, under different circum- 
stances, it would have received, and 
this verbal inaccuracy had been over- 
looked ; for he was satisfied,” he said, 
“that the error itself had been one of 
inadvertence merely.” . He said, 
further, “If the House, indeed, thought 
it all-important that this error should 
be immediately corrected; that it was 
important to the interest of the colo- 
nies, and of the United States, that the 
error should be corrected the moment 
it was pointed out by Mr. Cobbett or by 
any body else, this resolution might have 
some claim to the favor of the House, 
But no evil had arisen, nor would arise, 
from the error, before it is corrected ; 
he would say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no Spanish vessel had been 
armed, or had her armament increased, 
since the passage of that Act, or would 
be now.” 

Mr. Miller, on the 30th of December, 
said that he had received information 
that vessels of war were actually build- 
ing in New York for the use of Spain, 
and he wanted Congress to rescue its 
reputation from the reproach of par- 
tiality. To which Mr. Forsyth replied, 
that, if Mr. Miller’s information was 
correct, the case was already provided 
for by the Act of 1817. The section in 
which the error had been detected re- 
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ferred only to an increase of the arma- 
ments of foreign vessels already armed. 

So the resolution was laid on the table 
as unnecessary. 

On the 18th of the ensuing March 
(1818), Mr. Clay reopened the discus- 
sion. He said: “ Does the Act of 1794 
embrace the case of the Spanish patri- 
ots? That was the question, and it 
was not worth while to disguise it.” 
“Tt becomes us,” said Mr. Clay, “ really 
and bond fide to perform our neutral ob- 
ligations.” “The Act of 1794 
being given up on all hands, and the 
Act of 1817 being, as he thought he 
had shown, unmeaning, he hoped his 
motion would prevail.” 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, on the same 
day, said that the Act of 1817 “had 
been framed with the view of extend- 
ing the provisions of the Act of 1794, 
prohibiting our citizens from taking 
part in a war between two independent 
nations with whom we were at peace, 
to the case of the Spanish colonies and 
the mother-country. The Act spoke of 
‘a foreign prince or State ;’ and there 
had been in our courts a decision which 
seemed to indicate the necessity of using 
some further designation, in order to 
take in the case of the Spanish colonies. 
The first section of the Act of 1817 
differs from that of 1794 in little else 
than the addition of the words ‘col- 
ony, district, or people,’ after the words 
‘ prince or State.’ ” 

Mr. Clay spoke again on the subject, 
on the same day. He said that, as it 
seemed to be the sense of the House 
that “until the southern independent 
Governments were recognized by the 
United States, they could not be by our 
courts,” he would, therefore, move an 
amendment, “ going to place the patriot 
Governments, in fact, on the footing of 
equality, on which it was the declared 
wish of the Executive to place them.” 
. « « He moved: “That neither the 
persons nor the property of persons sail- 
ing under the flag of any colony, dis- 
trict, or people, in amity with the 
United States, should be subject to the 
penalties attaching to piracy in the 
courts of the United States, for or on 
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account of the Government of the 
United States having omitted to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of such colony, district, or 
people,” 

On the next day, the 19th of March, 
Mr. Clay said he “ declined taking up 
the time of the Committee any further 
on this motion. He would only say, 
that his object was to place the patriot 
flag on precisely the same footing as 
that of the opposite party. He dis- 
claimed any intention, as, he learned, 
was presumed by some, of producing, 
by the motion, an indirect recogni- 
tion of South American independence. 
Whenever he should bring that ques- 
tion before the House, as *:v assuredly 
meant to do,it would be in a way open, 
direct, and unambiguous.” 

Mr. Forsyth, in reply, opposed the 
motion with various arguments “to 
show the impropriety of placing upon 
this footing the flags of governments 
purporting to be organized and inde- 
pendent, which might have no exist- 
ence, and to whom there could be no 
appeal for the misconduct of those act- 
ing under commissions from their pre- 
tended authority. As an example, he. 
mentioned the Government of Vene- 
zuela, whose Government existed only 
in the camp of Bolivar.” Mr. Lowndes, 
also, objected that “the words of the 
amendment would admit vessels under 
any flag, even such as that of a few in- 
dividuals who should assemble on the 
obscure island of Juan Fernandez and 
fit out their corsairs.” . . “The 
amendment would, therefore, recognize 
the flag of any country, however ephe- 
meral.,” 

Mr. Forsyth then resumed his objec- 
tions, and said that “the adoption of 
this section went to authorize every 
colony, district, or people whatsoever 
to issue commissions and to recognize 
such commissions in our ports. He 
wished that the section might be con- 
fined to responsible governments, and. 
not recognize any handful of men who 
might embody and issue commissions 
to capture property on the high seas.” 
Mr. Olay answered, that such a con- 
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struction might compel us to exclude 
from the benefits of our law Venezuela, 
“which had achieved an imperishable 
fame by its noble and unparalleled ex- 
ertions in the cause of liberty.” But 
Mr. Forsyth thought that the courts 
could best decide as to the responsibility of 
these revolutionary governments. 

The discussion was renewed on the 
25th of March, when Mr. Clay seemed 
to have become thoroughly roused, and 
maintained that “an oppressed people 
were authorized, whenever they could, 
to rise and break their fetters. This 
was the great principle of the English 
revolution. It was the great principle 
of our own. Vattel, if authority were 
wanting, expressly supports this right. 
We must pass sentence of condemna- 
tion upon the founders of our liberty— 
say that they were rebels, traitors, and 
that we are at this moment without 
competent powers, before we could con- 
demn the cause of Spanish America.” 

As the result of all these debates, the 
Act of 1818 was passed, and our na- 
tional attitude on the subject of neu- 
trality was defined so clearly, so com- 
prehensively, and so wholly in accord 
with public sentiment, with the views 
of our wisest statesmen, and with the 
fundamental theory and principles of 
our Government, that it has remained 
the law of the land ever since. How 
consistently it has been applied to vari- 
ous exigencies as they have arisen, was 
tersely demonstrated from the record 
by Mr. Carpenter, in his great speech 
on the Cuban question, delivered in the 
Senate on the 4th of February last. 

It will be appropriate here to con- 
trast the language of the Act of 1818 
with that of 1794, in the passage where 
the essential difference between the two 
is most marked, as regards the parties 
to whom the obligations of neutrality 
are due. We take the section of each 
Act which relates to the fitting out of 
ships, &c., for this purpose. In the 
third section of the Act of 1794 we find 
penalties threatened to any person 
“concerned in the furnishing, fitting 
out, or arming of any ship or vessel, 
with intent that such ship or vessel 
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shall be employed in the service of any 
foreign prince or State, to cruise or 
commit hostilities upon the subjects, 
citizens, or property of another foreign 
prince or State with whom the United 
States are at peace,” &c. The Act of 
1818, third section, reads: “be con- 
cerned in the furnishing, fitting out, or 
arming of any ship or vessel, with in- 
tent that such ship or vessel shall be 
employed in the service of any foreign 
prince or State, or of any colony, dis- 
trict, or people, to cruise or commit hos- 
tilities against the subjects, citizens, or 
property of any foreign prince or State, 
or of any colony, district, or people 
with whom the United States are at 
peace,” &e. 

Our neutrality legislation of 181718 
formed the basis of the British Foreign 
Enlistment Act of the succeeding year. 
The history of the latter presents so 
many points of similarity with that of 
the former, that we must present a few 
extracts from Hansard’s Debates in Par- 
liament, beginning at vol. xl. p. 362. 
The Attorney-General said, on intro- 
ducing the bill: “The object of that 
law (the statute of George II., then in 
force) was to prevent His Majesty’s sub- 
jects from engaging in the service of 
any State at war with another State 
with which he is not at war. But it 
was important to the country, if neu- 
trality was to be preserved, it should be 
preserved between States that claim to 
themselves the right to act as States, as 
between those that were acknowledged 
to be States.” “The object of 
this bill was, in a certain degree, to 
amend the statute by introducing, after 
the words ‘king, prince, State, poten- 
tate,’ &c., the words colony or district, 
who do assume the powers of a govern-* 
ment.” “His purpose was to 
make the law equally applicable to ac- 
knowledged and unacknowledged pow- 
ers.” 

Earl Bathurst, on moving the bill in’ 
the House of Lords—40 Hansard, 1st 
series, 1779-~’82—made substantially the 
same statement, and commended our 
neutrality Act. He said that “the 
American legislature wished to realize 
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the neutrality they professed, and, in 
1818, passed a bill extending the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1794 to every de- 
scription of State or Power, whether regu- 
larly recognized or not. . A meas- 
ure of similar equity was proposed by 
this bill” By the Enlistment Act, thus 
explained and understood, it was for- 
bidden, in sec. vii. of the Act, to equip, 
furnish, fit out, or arm, &c., “ any ship 
or vessel, with intent or in order that 
such ship or vessel shall be employed 
in the service of any foreign prince, 
State, or potentate, or of any foreign 
colony, province, or people, or of any per- 
son or persons exercising, or assuming 
to exercise, any powers of government 
in or over any foreign State, colony, 
province, or part of any province or peo- 
ple,” &e. 

Thus, by our own action and through 
the influence of our example, we came 
very near realizing the prophecy of Mr. 
Jefferson, which we have before quoted. 

Until within the past eighteen months 
we have not, for over a generation, had 
an occasion for the enforcement of the 
neutrality legislation of 1817-18 in a 
case like those which were the imme- 
diate occasions of that legislation. The 
South American republics, whose cause 
inspired our fathers with such noble 
and American sympathy, have not ful- 
filled the expectations of their friends, 
Yet not one of them has suffered mis- 
fortune to be compared with that of 
Cuba in her passive and degrading 
endurance of the contemptible, grasp- 
ing, and meanly cruel rule of Spain. 
The noblest, most intelligent and culti- 
vated, and richest of all the peoples 
whom Spain has cursed on this conti- 
nent, remained submissive until they 
saw what they had a right to consider 
two supreme opportunities of asserting 
their natural claims. 

One of these opportunities was the 
revolution in Spain, which, by all sound 
logic, relegated the peoples of all her 
domains to their inalienable rights as 
men to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment. The other was afforded by 
the emancipation and enfranchisement 
of the hitherto servile race in the United 
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States, which made it possible for us to 
welcome Cuba as a sovereign State of 
the Union. So long as slavery remained 
among us, there was no possibility of 
gaining the consent of the North to the 
admission of Cuba as a slave State, or 
that of the South to her admission as a 
free State. Our Act of Emancipation 
solved the problem, as the Cubans~ 
thought, and on the right side, for they 
had long considered emancipation an 
inseparable concomitant of their own 
freedom. 

How earnestly the leaders of the 
and 
planned, and worked for Emancipation, 
has of late been so frequently, so over- 
whelmingly, and so clearly proved by 
various statements, that the man who 
still affects to deny the fact places him- 
self in the pitiable position of seeming 
incapable of appreciating evidence, or 
of appearing too grossly prejudiced 
to deserve the compliment of contro- 
versy. 

Grand as was the occasion for the en- 
forcement of our neutrality laws afforded 
us by this righteous revolution at our 
very doors, it has—we say it with shame 
and the deepest regret—found our Gov- 
ernment humiliatingly unequal to the op- 
portunity it had of executing those laws 
in accordance with their obvious mean- 
ing, with the intentions of the men who 
framed them, and with the natural in- 
stincts of the American people. The 
time will come when the course pursued 
by our Government in relation to the 
Spanish gunboats will be regarded by 
all Americans with the same feelings as 
those with which we look back upon 
Mr. Buchanan’s one-sided “ neutrality ” 
in the struggle between freedom and 
slavery in Kansas. 

Our policy, as especially developed 
in regard to those £vanish bloodhounds 
of the sea, is due to the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Sumner, and to our Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Fish. It is a fresh 
and sad illustration of the tendency ot 
great leaders of reform to degenerate in 
their convictions. The same able senator 
who recognized in the pro-slavery com- 
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batants on the blood-stained fields of 
Kansas no rights which he was bound 
to respect, and who claimed for freedom 
every advantage in the contest, seems 
now to have so enveloped himself in 
the swaddling-clothes of an impracti- 
cable theory of international law, as to 
be able to see in the Cuban struggle 
for freedom no noble or generous ele- 
ment. 

It is true that he has sought to escape 
the obvious meaning of our law by de- 
claring that the cases it was intended 
to meet were unlike that of the Cuban 
insurgents; but this statement is a pure 
piece of assumption, in the light of the 
history of the law—and of the same 
character as his still unrevoked denial 
that the Cuban constitution provides for 
the emancipation of the slaves of the 
island. 

Both he and Mr. Fish have also affect- 
ed to deny the existence in Cuba of such 
hostilities as entitle the insurgents to 
the name of belligerents. In Mr. Fish’s 
case, his own official declarations have 
socommitted him that it must have re- 
quired a good deal of a peculiar kind of 
courage for him to falsify the only really 
creditable part of his official record on 
the Cuban question. On the 13th of 
October, 1869, he wrote to Mr. Roberts, 
the Spanish Minister: 

“ The civil war in Cuba has continued 
fora year; battle after battle has been 
fought, thousands of lives have been sacri- 
ficed, and the result is still in suspense.” 

Since the writing of which memorable 
and truthful bit of official history, Spain 
has reinforced her army in Cuba by 
at least twenty thousand additional sol- 
diers ; has received the powerful and es- 
sential reinforcement of the thirty gun- 
boats which Mr. Fish’s diplomacy al- 
lowed to be sent in aid of the war against 
a yet struggling and defiant people; has 
conducted a costly and bloody winter 
campaign to a fruitless close, and still is 
not—according to our Premier’s present 
vision of facts—carrying on the “ civil 
war” which had raged in Cuba for a year 
prior to Mr, Fish’s official recognition of 
the fact! 

Seeing, perhaps, the absurdity of his 
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position, Mr. Fish has sought to escape 
from his own official statement by say- 
ing that the revolution, if it was such, 
is virtually at an end. Unfortunately, he 
has since -been called on by Congress 
to give such information as might justify 
this excuse for his policy. His replies to 
these demands have been published. We 
have read them very carefully, and we 
defy any one to find in them any infor- 
mation tending to support the later 
views of our Secretary of State. In fact, 
the most positive, precise, and trustwor- 
thy information is that furnished in the 
shape of affidavits of citizens of Cuba, 
prominent at home and personally 
known and honored by our own citizens. 
These affidavits cover the whole history 
of the war; are uncontradicted by any 
other testimony included in Mr. Fish’s 
budgets, and are confirmed by the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Phillips, the Ameri- 
can consul at Santiago de Cuba—the 
principal town within the revolted dis- 
trict. 

These failures and shortcomings on the 
part of Mr. Fish, unfortunately, involve 
us all in their disgrace, and may at some 
future time involve us in serious trouble, 
for judgment against a nation which—as 
represented by its official servants— 
“knows its duty and does it not,” is cer- 
tain to be executed. Our only salvation 
from the consequences of executive 
blunders lies in the speedy adoption by 
Congress of a policy which is not blind 
to facts, deaf to the appeals of a strug- 
gling people, or dumb to express the 
generous sympathies of Americans, It 
may be an unwelcome task for the ma- 
jority in Congress to array itself in op- 
position against an Administration of 
the same political faith, but the Presi- 
dent has lately shown his promptness to 
accept the friendly censures of a leading 
Republican Congressman against bureau- 
cratic extravagance. We believe he would 
be still more ready to receive on the 
Cuban question a strong Congressional 
support of the views he is known to 
have eniertained, and of which his clos- 
est and dearest counsellor was the most 
earnest advocate, evea in the last ago- 
nies of death. 
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Moreover, the Republican party is in 
need of new and living issues which shall 
appeal to the same generous instincts as 
those which gave the party its first tri- 
umphs. The appeal of Cuba comes to 
it just in time to quicken and to give 
scope for the same noble sympathies 
which inspired it with all-conquering 
zeal fourteen years ago. The divine rule 


of justice metes out eternal blessings to 
the individuals who see and love the di- 
vine image in the poor, the afflicted, ard 
the imprisoned. The same law applies 
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to free and strong nations which have 
opportunity to give at least moral sym- 
pathy to those whose bonds are not un- 
loosed. If we fail to help Cuba, as we 
have helped all of her sister colonies in 
revolt against the accursed Spanish 
tyranny, the Republican party will incur 
the responsibility of violating not only 
its own traditions but those of our gov- 
ernment. And a party, or a nation, 
which is false to its own principles, ought 
to perish from off the face of the 
earth. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN WRITING. 


—— Ir cannot be said that we are 
without literary activity such as it is: 
the country teems with writers; the 
magazines and newspapers have no want 
of aid. Our own box, atleast, is cram- 
med. We have essays, tales, travels, 
sketches, poems, and the rest in abund- 
ance—the most of it, we are sorry to say, 
not good,—or good only in such an indif- 
ferent way, as to be quite as bad as bad. 
Nor is it for the want of talent that it is 
not better. In many cases the topics 
chosen are fresh and interesting; the 
manner of treating them original; the 
thoughts and sentiments often of a kind 
worthy of being reproduced; and yet 
useless. Why? For two reasons, not 
relating to the matter so much as to 
the manner. Our writers want inde- 
pendence, boldness, incisiveness, indivi- 
duality. They seem to be afraid of some- 
thing or somebody, and do not trust to 
their personality. They seem to be try- 
ing to keep on the safe side of an ima- 
ginary opinion; they want an authority 
for what they are doing; they pattern 
after some conscious or unconscious 
model. This is the more strange, be- 
cause we here boast of our liberty so 
much, and say we are not like others, 
Then again, there is such a manifest ab-~ 
sence of care, of study, of labor, of per- 
sistent, painstaking accuracy in what we 
do. As we have artists who do not 


know how to draw the simplest forms, so 
we have writers who do not know the 
elements of rhetoric or even grammar. 
Not many weeks ago, we received a 
poem,—quite original in conception, oft- 
en vigorous in language,—picturesque in 
epithet; and yet of the hundred lines or 
more, not twenty conformed to any 
known or accepted measure. It was 
thoroughly ruined for the want of a lit- 
tle patience of study. The same thoughts 
and words in the head of a man who 
knew his art, would almost make a wri- 
ter’s fortune. 

We had written thus far, when, tak- 
ing up an old number of this Magazine, 
we found in the same place these words: 


-“The great defect in it (American 
writing), is want of maturity and haste. 
Our writers do not take time to learn the 
secret of their own powers, to husband 
them with discretion, and to apply them 
with the most effectiveness and concen- 
tration. As the general life of the na- 
tion, so the literary life is hurried. A 
certain rawness and want of depth, a 
certain superficial elegance, in lieu of 
true beauty, marks too many of or ef- 
forts. But there is great strength at 
the bottom of us—a luxuriance of force 
even—which shows that there is no de- 
ficiency of genius, and only the absence 
of culture and care. We are an intense 
people, and intensity passes with us, oft- 
en, for real vigor, for that calm and mas- 
terly control of the powers which is the 
sign of true greatness of mind. The 
mistake lies in supposing spasmodic vio- 
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lence an indication of strength, whereas 
it is rather an indication of disease.” 


That was said thirteen years ago: 
have we not improved in the interval? 
Hear what an ardent young friend 
writes us, at this very moment: “ Now, 
my dear Mr. Editor, the time has come 
to give us a new and bold expression 
in narrative fiction. The public would 
welcome it; for the Irving genre, the 
Tlawthorne genre, the Beecher Stowe 
genre, the Taylor genre, etc., etc., is 
complete for it; any repetition of them 
is incapable of giving a sensation of 
either delight or disgust. Our life has 
changed. Turbulent forces,—alarming 
us with the crimes and lawlessness 
of the most desperate and wretched in 
the cities—are palpitating in our socie- 
ty. Meanwhile, our current literature 
shows no word drawn from the intensely 
individual life, which is making such 
havoc, and which, delivered from its an- 
cient rulers, must now discover a natural 
law of subordination, or spend itself in 
endless anarchy. This force, so signifi- 
cant, so present in our life, is not in our 
literature, which in the magazine writing 
seems fed with turnip-juice rather than 
blood. How far is it from correspond- 
ing with the body and spirit of our sec- 
ular life, which now gets utterance only 
in the daily papers,—gets a common and 
debasing expression in them; common 
and debasing because without atouch of 
poetry, or without a redemption of the 
ideal, which ennobles every outbreak, 
and lessens the harm of every transgres- 
sion.” 

So far our young friend, whose insight 
seems to us keen and penetrating, and 
whose pluck we admire. We do not 
agree with him that the Irving or 
Hawthorne genre is passed or will pass: 
for, “a thing of beauty is a joy forever ;” 
old Homer is still fresh, and the Anti- 
nous not superseded. But we certainly 
do agree with him that each age and 
country has its special life, and the true 
literature of that age and country must 
burst out of that life. Burst out of the 
old shell and then grow, as itcan! The 
bursting, doubtless, will be painful,— 
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to the shell; but tne growth pleasant to 
every body. 


THEMES FOR WRITERS, 

—— Thirteen years ago, too, we wrote 
in this very place that our “young wri- 
ters had no need to despair of proper and 
original themes whereon to exercise their 
talent.” ‘Our American life,” we said, 
“is comparatively untrodden ground, 
covered all over with rich and suggest- 
ive material.” Uncle Tom had just then 
worked up one of the rich veins: ‘ But,” 
we asked, ‘‘ were not the experiences of 
the emigrant and the settler full of stir- 
ring adventure, full of tragic incident, 
full of pathos, and not without their 
humorous side?’? Who had broached 
even, much less exhaustedthem? Our 
uneasy, active, turbulent societies, with 
their peculiar extravagances, humors, 
crimes, littlenesses and greatnesses, un- 
like in their littleness and greatness any 
others,—who has yet expressed, in truth 
or fiction, the new life swelling and 
coursing through them? There, O young 
poet of the day, find your inspiration; 
there, O young novelists, take your 
scenes, and characters, and plots. Hu- 
man nature is now what it was in Ho- 
mer’s time, in Dante’s, in Rabelais’, in 
Shakespeare’s; its passions as strong 
and deep,—its fun as fine or boisterous, 
—the dramas of its life as complicated 
and mighty. 

That was thirteen years ago, and what 
a tremendous history have we not en- 
acted since; the grandest civil war of 
all time, to which the siege of Troy, 
the Republican revolutions of Italy, the 
Wars of the Roses, even the French vol- 
canic outburst, were but trifles? What 
enthusiasms and heroisms, what suffer- 
ings, what darings, what meekness, what 
devotion,—what complicities and dislo- 
cations,—what ruptures of family ties, 
what breaches of personal friendships, 
—what heart-aches, and what rejoic- 
ings,—have we not seen; and so we say 
again, it is there, O artist, that your 
canvas can best be covered with death- 
less forms,—there, O singer, that you 
may catch the tones that will go echo- 
ing on forever. 
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LITERARY VITALITY. 


—— We gave some account last month 
of Mr. Bryant’s fine translation of Ho- 
mer, but we did not remark then, as we 
propose to do now, upon the wonderful 
instance of intellectual vitality that it 
furnishes. Mr, Bryant is in his seventy- 
sixth year,—a time of life at which most 
men retire from all active pursuits, and 
set themselves to nursing their various 
infirmities of body or mind. But he 
seems only to have ripened and mel- 
lowed with time. His faculties are 
just as vigorous now as they were in his 
prime, while his temperament has be- 
come far more genial. We remember 
the days in which the poet was supposed 
to be a little too saturnine,—cold, reserv- 
ed, severe,—some folks who were not 
intimate with him said, sour,—but those 
days have passed. . He has softened with 
the suns ; his sympathies, while they have 
broadened, have also deepened ; and his 
old age, hale and hearty, is yet fresh, 
tender, impressible. 

This tenacity of vigor is the more re- 
markable in Mr. Bryant because he be- 
gan so early. He was a precocious 
child, almost a prodigy, but, unlike most 
prodigies, did not fade with his infancy. 
Like Pope, “he lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came.” At thirteen years 
of age he was already an author. A lit- 
tle thin volume of his, issued in Boston, 
as long ago as 1807, contained a satire, 
a long poem on a Spanish subject, sever- 
al occasional pieces, and translations 
from Horace,—all exhibiting unusual 
maturity of thought, and no little skill 
in versification. It was in fact so remark- 
able a production, that when a second 
edition came to be published, his neigh- 
bors were obliged, in order to convince 
public incredulity, to prefix a certificate 
that the poems had been actually writ- 
ten by the boy. 

After an active literary life of more 
than sixty years, this boy has got to be 
an old man, whose self-allotted task each 
day is fifty lines of Homer. As a relief 
from domestic sorrow,—for something 
to do to divert his mind, he turns the 
Tliad — twenty-four books of it, are 
there not?—into English, and such En- 
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glish, we venture to say, as after two 
dozen trials at least, it has never before 
found. 

The late venerable Josiah Quincy 
used to relate that he once asked John 
Adams how he managed to keep up his , 
activity to so late a period of life. The 
answer was, that an old man is like an 
old horse; to get any thing out of him 
you must keep him going all the while. 
That is apparently the philosophy of Mr. 
Bryant... The only parallel to his intel- 
lectual vigor that we now recall is the 
imperial Goethe,—who from mere child- 
hood, when he wrote tales and poems 
for his playmates, up to his eightieth 
year, when he had just completed the 
second part of Faust, never allowed a 
day to go without its line, never a year 
without its book of some kind. May 
our laureate go on, in the same way, to 
the same advanced period, and far be- 
yond! 

WANTED FOR NEW YORE. 

—— First of all, a government, for it 
has none now; then a good government, 
for a bad government is quite as bad as 
none at all; and finally self-government, 
which is the only government that is 
good. Self-government should be the 
ery of all parties; but the first requisite, 
the indispensable condition of self-gov- 
ernment, is the purity of elections. If 
the ballot-box does not record the public 
voice, but the wishes and desires of the 
rascals in the community, self-govern- 
ment is worse thana wretched farce. It 
is the most dangerous of impositions. 
Parties may debate the comparative mer- 
its of commissions or charters; but the 
preliminary ‘question is the franchise. 
Neither commissions nor charters are 
worth a straw, if we cannot have honest 
suffrage. The Democratic party now 
in power may give us the best of char- 
ters, but if it does not give us a fair and 
free choice at the polls, its best of char- 
ters will be a mockery and a snare. For 
the suffrage here in New York City af- 
fects the suffrage in New York State; 
the suffrage in New York State may 
turn the scale in a presidential election ; 
and a Presidential election determined 
by fraud, would be the first step to civil 
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war. We have had enough of that, but 
we shall have more, incontinently, unless 
the good men of all parties unite against 
the ruffians and scoundrels. So we say 
very frankly to Messieurs the politicians, 
—no matter what party they are of,— 
thatif they don’t give us ‘“‘ Honesty at the 
Polls,” we, the plain people, who don’t 
care much for their parties, will put 
them out of office, in a way they will 
not like. : 
THE NEW SOUTII. 

—— The Virginian of old times was a 
man who sat eternally in the shade of 
his veranda, smoking cigars, drinking 
mint juleps, and reading the Richmond 
Enquirer, of which three solid pages 
at Jeast were filled with communications 
from ‘‘ Senex,” “ Publicola,” ‘ Decius,” 
and “ Aristides,’”’ on the true meaning of 
“the principles of ’98.” When he was 
not reading the Enquirer he was discuss- 
ing the same subject with his neighbors, 
or a chance guest. But all that has 
changed: the war which grew out of 
the aforesaid “principles of ’98” has 


swept away its votaries; and if we may 
believe our contributor in another place, 
the talk now is only of emigration and 


railroads. Virginia, like all the other 
Southern States, has discovered, by hard 
experience, that her true interests lie in 
the direction of diversified labor. All 
of them want, and they demand, more 
men, and moremoney. They want agri- 
culturists, they want mechanics, they 
want miners, they want manufacturers, 
they want roads, they want teachers; 
in short, men of means, of brains, and of 
energy of al] kinds, 

But what an opportunity for us of the 
North is thus offered. A ride of twelve 
hours will carry us into a State which, 
as to the development of its inexhaust- 
ible resources of wealth, is to-day not 
so old as California, and which offers a 
more certain prospect of success. There 
is a rich soil to be tilled, mines to dig, 
railroads to be built, manufactories to be 
operated, and a thousand avenues open 
and daily opening, to a certain independ- 
ence for the laborer. 

To the capitalist who seeks an invest- 
ment in legitimate enterprise, the South 
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presents the most tempting inducements. 
Heretofore the production of sugar, cot- 
ton, and tobacco engaged nearly all its 
industry and capital actively employed. 
The system of forced labor necessarily 
confined its efforts to a comparatively 
narrow sphere. . Cotton and wool were 
sent away to be spun and woven into 
fabrics, but the prolific supplies of iron, 
coal, lead, copper, have lain untouched 
till now. 
JOURNALISM. 

—— The feature of this age is not so 
much democracy as journalism. It is 
aggressive, usurping, monopolizing. Here 
are four months of Nature, a weekly 
newspaper devoted to science. Twenty 
years ago the world would have expect- 
ed as soon to see a morning journal of 
the Integral Calculus, or a Quarterly 
Review of the Asteroids. But even these 
would scarcely surprise now. Daily, 
weekly, and monthly, periodical litera- 
ture presses into every field of thought, 
and libraries grow mainly by what is 
sifted out of it as worth storing up. The 
effects of this revolution in the republic 
of letters remain to be studied; will it 
help the coming of the dead-level period, 
when all men will be equal in intelli- 
gence as in rights, or will the broader 
fields of mind thus sown with thought- 
germs, give richer, fresher flowers and 
fruits of genius? 

The result is certain: history, which 
is really made up of the changes in pub- 
lic opinion, quickens its pace. New 
questions arise, are fought over, and de- 
cided, in the press, before an elaborate 
book can get written. Disputants strike 
at the heart of a subject; broad prin- 
ciples tell, general methods of thought 
control every thing, details disappear, 
learning is diffused, differences of knowl- 
edge equalized; but mental vigor and 
breadth, the power to grasp and apply 
principles, and the literary force which 
gives to its words the character of events, 
only come into greater prominence. 
Vast learning is essentially aristocratic, 
but nothing is so democratic as genius; 
and as the authority of mere scholarship 
declines, the leadership of intellect be- 
comes more pronounced. 
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FUNNY PAPERS. 


—— Practical art and science aro yok- 
ed together before the car of civilization, 
but the former often gets ahead. So it 
is in journalism, which is a growth out 
of daily needs, and like other institutions, 
has grown. at random, without a plan. 
Is it not time it had a theory—a science 
—defining its objects and adapting its 
forms to them? Are there no general 
laws which determine success and failure ; 
or must its experiments go on endlessly, 
as blindly as now? For instance, it is 
announced that a new journal of fan is 
about to appear, a regular issue, at stated 
periods, of so many pages of jokes. Is 
there a place for it? Surely the only 
tediousness on earth that is ‘“ chemically 
pure,” —elementary dreariness without 
dilution—is that of professional wits. 
Do you ask how it is that “funny 
papers” are the least amusing? How 
could it be otherwise? Reading the 
best of them is like dining on pepper or 
living in an atmosphere of nitrous oxyde. 
And those which are not the best! Punch 
is an agreeable mixture at times; but 
punch, with some acid and some sweet- 
ness and a little that is stimulating, al- 
ways has for its largest ingredient 
water; and even punch is soon insipid 
alone. 

There is one huge joke in the history 
of comic journals in this country that 
quite overshadows their contents; it is 
their profits, recorded in the same chapter 
which describes the snakes in Iceland and 
the cities in the moon. The conditions 
of a genuine success in such an enterprise 
are hard to fuifil; the first of them is, 
that life shall become a pantomime and 
society a burlesque. Fun alone is fun 
out of place. Ridicule is often a useful 
edge to the weapon argument, or a happy 
ornament in literary art ; but it is a poor 
sword that is all edge; a house built 
of mouldings won’t sell, nor a daugh- 
ter that is all dress get a husband. Wit 
plays on the surface of argument as hu- 
mor on that of passion; both are of the 
temporary and external, rather than of 
the essential and enduring, and must 
grow upon what is permanent of itself, 
in order to live. ‘Shadow and shine is 
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life,” and the art that speaks truly of life 
must present themtogether. Hence it is 
that Mercutio and Jack Falstaff are im- 
mortal; that Thackeray is a greater hu- 
morist than Hood; that the Gothic Cath- 
edral, with its grim absurdities in odd 
corners, impresses the general imagina- 
tion more deeply than the Grecian tem- 
ple ; and that art, standing on the broader 
thought of these days, may look forward 
to a future greater than its past. 


POETRY NOT DBAD. 

—— It is nonsense to say that industrial 
and scientific activity excludes the artist- 
ic and kills poetry. No one branch of 
true human culture impedes another ; as 
a strong arm is no hindrance to healthy 
lungs or a clear head. There are symp- 
toms of an actual revival of poetry, on a 
grand scale. Never before was poetic 
taste so widely diffused ; never was there 
such an audience for great singers; 
never did the echoes of true poets, which 
fill newspaper corners and ladies’ albums, 
tell of so high a standard, and so earnest 
a longing for imaginative satisfactions. 
Great poems take their form and tone 
less from individual genius than from the 
age in which it takes root. The Homer 
or Shakespeare born to-day could not 
write Iliads or Hamlets, but he would 
find his own work not less glorious, and 
the world is waiting for him. 
BAD BOOK-MAKING, 


—— Among those poets whose fame 
rests rather on what they might have 
been than on what they were, those 
melancholy wrecks of sublime possibili- 
ties, scattered through history, as if to 
display the wantonness of Nature ‘a her 
superfluity—among those whom he him- 
self calls 

“ The inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” 
Shelley is doubtless the most wonder- 
ful. He died in his thirtieth year, and 
left the Prometheus, the Cenci, the Ode 
to Liberty, the Adonais. Were he living 
to-day, a dozen of the active public men 
of England could still be his seniors, as 
would Pope Pius IX. and our useful fel- 
low-citizen, Professor S. F. B. Morse. 
What might not English poetry have 
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been, had he reached the age of calm 
and masterly production ? 

What he actually wrote deserves at 
least careful and respectful editing. Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti has just published Shel- 
ley’s collected works, with a dull me- 
moir and trashy notes, all of which 
might be pardoned had he honestly given 
us his author’s text. But what is to be 
said of an editor who knows his place so 
little, as to change a poet’s lines accord- 
ing to his own standard of English gram- 
mar, versification, and taste! In scores 
of places, Mr. Rossetti points out his 
own changes and defends them ; and he 
makes a general confession of many 
more, in which not even a note enables 
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the reader to restore the original. This 
is the sadder, since the editor had the 
materials for making his book thorough- 
ly illustrative of Shelley’s poetry; and 
having made one of the worst editions 
of any modern English poet in exist- 
ence, he has probably closed this field 
against more competent men for an in- 
definite time. The memoir contains 
few important facts in Shelley’s life not 
known before! When shall we have, 
either of him or of Byron, the best sub- 
jects for such works in this century, a 
biography that is trustworthy and read- 
able? Toamasterly writer, this is one of 
the most tempting patches of untilled or 
badly tilled land in all the world of letters, 


LITERATURE—AT HOME, 


—— Ir any thing can be considered 
curious in the history of literature, it is 
the fact that some English writers have 
made reputations in America years be- 
fore they have made them in England, 
and that others have preserved reputa- 
tions in America years after they have 
lost them in England. If we may cred- 
it the statements of her biographer, the 
juvenile poems of Miss Mitford were 
more widely read among us than among 
her own countrymen; while the early 
poetical collections of Leigh Hunt, as 
“The Masque of Liberty” and “ Foli- 
age,” were reprinted here, and popular, 
when they were only sneered at in the 
literary circles of London. As regards 
Hunt’s prose, if it is not quite true that 
its first popularity was achieved here, it 
is true that its popularity has increased 
here as it has diminished elsewhere—a 
circumstance which would have delight- 
ed Hunt, if he could have foreseen it, 
for he was proud of the little American 
blood that was in his veins. His books 
are not exactly the kind which no gen- 
tleman’s library should be without, but 
they are of the kind which one is sure 
to find among the best class of readers ; 
@ great library may be complete with- 
out Hunt, but he is indispensable to a 


small book-case. Whatever he writes we 
read with pleasure and profit—the plea- 
sure which comes from contact with a 
hopeful, sunny nature, and the profit we 
derive from an addition to our knowl- 
edge and our taste from the stores of a 
thoughtful, scholarly man. Of no mod- 
ern’ writer can it be said with more 
truth than of Hunt, 
* Age cannot wither him, nor custom stalo 
His infinite variety.” 

Of this variety, we have just had a fur- 
ther instalment in the shape of A Day 
by the Fire, and other Papers Hitherto 
Uncollected, by Leigh Hunt, of which 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers are the pub- 
lishers. These papers (there are twenty- 
six of them) were originally published 
in “The Reflector,” “The Examiner,” 
“The Indicator,” “ The Monthly Chroni- 
cle,” and “ The New Monthly Magazine.” 
Why they were not collected by Hunt 
himself when he was making up vol- 
umes of similar papers we are left to 
conjecture, but it could hardly have 
been because he regarded them as in- 
ferior to the bulk of his essays. Some 
were probably overlooked in pure care- ~ 
lessness, others were probably rejected 
as containing material used in other 
forms; while a third class was evidently 
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laid aside as portions of a work he in- 
tended to complete some day. Among 
the last are the eight or ten papers on 
mythology and mythological person- 
ages—as fairies, genii, satyrs, nymphs, 
syrens, mermaids, &c., in other words, 
“The Fabulous World,” which, by the 
way, was the title that Hunt meant to 
bestow upon the series when it was fin- 
ished. He proposed at one time to 
complete it (he wrote to his friend John 
Forster), “and to add the miraculous 
goods and chattels belonging to my 
fabulous people, such as Enchanted 
Spears, Flying Sophas, Illimitable Tents 
that pack up in nutshells,” &c.,—addi- 
tions which would have been delightful, 
if Hunt had only made them. No other 
work with which we are acquainted 
contains so much information on the 
special subjects mentioned as these pa- 
pers, which have all the grace and sweet- 
ness of Hunt’s best manner. “A Day 
by the Fire” is printed as Hazlitt’s, in 
a late English reprint of “The Round 
Table,” but Hunt’s claim to it appears 


the strongest. It is certainly not in 


Hazlitt’s vein. In the paper on the 
“ Retrospective Review” we are once 
more in company with the old English 
poets, Crashaw and Ford, each of whom 
tells us, in his own fashion, the beauti- 
ful story of the duel between the musi- 
cian and the nightingale, the original of 
which may be found in Strada’s “ Pro- 
lusions.” In the paper on “ Fairies” 
we go back to Randolph’s “ Amyntas,” 
with its most fairy-like of fairy songs 
in Latin. Hunt has published a trans- 
lation of this sparkling little ditty in 
his Poetical Works, but it is not an en- 
tire one, as we remember, for there are 
three more stanzas, two of which we 
copy, 28 a necessary pendant <o the re- 
ceived version: 


“ Now for such a stock of apples 
Laud me with the voice of chapels. 
Fays, methinks, were gotten solely 
To keep orchard-robbing holy. 


* Hence then, hence, and let’s delight us 
With the maids whose creams invite us, 
Kissing them, like proper fairies, 
All amidst their fruits and dairies.” 
If we have not said that we are glad to 
have this charming volume, we say so 
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now, and add the wish to have whatever 
else of Hunt’s prose the anonymous 
editor of “A Day by the Fire” may 
discover yet uncollected. 

— No poet who has appeared of 
late in England has shown a better 
claim to the laurel than William Morris, 
and no poet has shown less sympathy 
with the tastes and the powers of en- 
durance of modern readers. That he is 
an epical poet Mr. Morris probably 
knows as well as we do, but that he is 
living in the least epical age of English 
poetry he does not seem to know at all. 
Would that he did, and were content 
to mould his creations on a smaller 
scale; or, that being impossible for him, 
would that we could be content to take 
him and them as they are. “The Ring 
and the Book” is rather a long poem, 
if we are to consider it one poem, and 
not twelve different poems on one 
theme; “Paradise Lost” is rather a 
long poem, and as Byron said, 

‘* A little heavy, though no less divine; ” 
“The Canterbury Tales ” make rather a 
long poem, though not a heavy or di- 
vine one; but neither “ The Canterbury 
Tales,” nor “ Paradise Lost,” nor “ The 
Ring and the Book” will compare for 
length with Mr. Morris’s Zarthly Para- 
dise, of which Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
have just published the third part. 
Though it fills a volume of 382 closely 
printed pages, it covers only three of 
the twelve months in which the wan- 
derers are supposed to relate stories, 
and contains only six of their stories. 
Now as the yolume which preceded it, 
and which contained twelve stories, and 
covered six months, was only about fifty 
pages longer, it is difficult to say to 
what length “The Earthly Paradise” 
may extend before it is finished. We 
have finished what we could of it, and 
that was not much, we frankly own; 
but what we have finished has con- 
vinced us that Mr. Morris is, if not the 
greatest, certainly the most beautiful of 
all the epical poets of England, not 
even excepting his master Chaucer, 
whose kindly, hearty, gracious spirit 
breathes through all that Mr. Morris 
has written. When to Chaucer’s genius 
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for narrative we add Spenser’s genius 
for versification, we indicate in few 
words the merits and defects of “ The 
Earthly Paradise.” 

—— That a great poet like Tennyson 
should have imitators is not to be won- 
dered at, since no great poet was ever 
without them; but that a small poet 
like Patmore should have an imitator is 
to be wondered at, since no small poet 
before ever had them. Tupper is with- 
out imitators, outside his family of 
daughters, who reflect the lambent 
sweetness of their sire, like the gentle 
Tupperides they are; and. Mackay is 
without imitators, unless there has risen 
some new people’s poet, of whom we 
have not heard. But Patmore is luck- 
ier, for his “ Angel in the House” has 
wakened the woman in some other man’s 
house, who has written Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal, which has attracted at- 
tention enough in England to justify 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. in reprinting it. 
It is “The Angel in the House” over 
again, with a difference and a weakness 
for which Patmore is not responsible, 
or no more responsible than a gentleman 
may be supposed to be for the fit of his 
small-clothes on his valet,—we ought to 
say, in this case, on his wife’s maid. 
“Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal” is a watery 
dilution of “The Angel in the House,” 
but, unlike that diluted production, 
which extended to three or four vol- 
umes, it is complete in one, and a thin 
one at that. It is, in brief, the heart- 
history of a young person who is mar- 
ried to a man older than herself; who 
flirts and is punished for flirting; and, 
finally, who recovers the heart of her 
husband, who has loved her all along as 
husbands do not always love their wives 
in modern poems, The outline of a lit- 
tle novel is therein, and if we could 
read it as the outliae of a little novel it 
might pass muster,—but not otherwise. 
Not when read as a bona jide Journal, 
and certainly not when read as a poem. 


The reader of this, however, is not- 


obliged to read it, and in this immu- 
nity from yawning is happier than the 
present writer, who, having to take 
small poetic beer occasionally, prefers 
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to have it fresh from the original cask, 
rather than stale and flat from such a 
second-hand mug as this. 

—— It is to be regretted that writers 
who have once made “ hits” have kept 
on endeavoring to repeat those “ hits” 
until there was nothing left to strike, 
except, perhaps, their own reputations, 
which these literary boomerangs are 
very apt to demolish. This tendency 
of the guild is one into which the writ- 
ers of America generally fall, especially 
the writers of American humor. We 
have two series of “ Biglow Papers,” 
at least two series of Autocratical and 
Professorial Papers; and we forget how 
many series of the sayings and doings 
of Davy Crockett, Jack Downing, Arte- 
mus Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, Petroleum 
V. Nasby, and Josh Billings. We hoped 
that the author of the “Hans Breit- 
man Ballads” (Mr. Charles G. Leland) 
would keep his place among the select 
but honorable few who know how to 
let well enough alone, but our hope has 
been disappointed, for here we have a 
new venture of his, Hans Breitman in 
Church, from the press of T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. It makes a handsome 
pamphlet of fifty pages, or thereabouts, 
and contains six new ballads, one nar- 
rating the adventures of the hero in 
Dixie’s Land during the Rebellion, 
another the mishaps, so to speak, which 
attended a friend of the author’s in his 
attempt to have the original “ Breit- 
man Ballads” set up for a first edition 
which never appeared. The remainder 
consists of “I Gili Romaneskro,” a gip- 
sy ballad, with a translation into Ger- 
man-English; “ Stenli von Slang,” a 
burlesque on the romantic balladry of 
Germany: “To a Friend Learning Ger- 
man,” and “A Love Song.” To say 
that we have not been amused by these 
grotesque trifles would be untrue, and 
to say that they have satisfied us, even 
as contributions to the peculiar humor 
of our German-English-speaking popu- 
lation, would be untrue. They are 
amusing, and they are tedious. They 
are also false,—a fault we find with most 
volumes of American humor (no matter 
in what dialect, real or imaginary, they 
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are written) which lack the small merit 
of interesting, sometimes of being in- 
telligible to, the people who are render- 
ed ridiculous, It is but a poor sort of 
humor which is successful only abroad, 
and which depends for its success on 
bad spelling, as does that of Ward and 
Billings, and upon a heterogeneous and 
evanescent jargon, like that of the 
“ Breitman Ballads,” of which we hope 
we have now seen the last. 

—— If the world of elderly readers 
have much to rejoice at in the excellence 
of their fictions as compared with those 
they read of old, the greater world of 
younger readers have more to rejoice at 
in the excellence of the stories that are 
now written for them. The difference 
is not so great between the novels of 
Maria Regina Roche, and Jane and Anna 
Maria Porter, and those of Scott, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray, as between “ Even- 
ings at Home,” “ Sandford and Merton,” 
and the incomparable little tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen. We thought so 
when we first read them in the English 


editions, and we think so now that we 
have just read them in the complete 
American edition, of which the initial 
volume, Wonder-Stories Told for Chil- 
dren, has lately been issued by Hurd & 


Houghton. They are happily named, 
for among the various elements which 
enter into their composition the ele- 
ment of wonder is most prominent, 
holding the same place in them that it 
does in the romantic epics of Tasso, 
Ariosto, and Spenser, and that its more 
vigorous development, Imagination, does 
in “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and “The Tempest.” What Shakespeare 
is in the drama, that Andersen is in 
fairy-lore, of which he is the greatest 
master that ever lived. The fairy-story 
tellers of France, Charles Perrault, Ma- 
dame D’Aulnoy, and their followers, oc- 
cupy but a scanty plot of ground in 
Fairy Land beside his possessions,—a 
mere strip of barren, workaday soil on 
the hither edge of his fruitful, enchanted 
kingdom. They who most resemble 
him are the nameless tellers of German 
Marchen, and to him the best of these 


“ Are as moonlight unto sunlight, oras water unto 
wine.’’ 
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It was observed of Swift by Stella that 
he could write beautifully about a broom- 
stick, but Andersen exceeds Swift, in 
that he can write beautifully about many 
a smaller thing than a broom-stick,—a 
pack of cards, a pen and an inkstand, a 
tinder- box, a tin soldier, a slate-pencil,-- 
in short, about any thing that we can 
name. His invention is inexhautsible. 

— No biography of an American man 
of letters was ever received with such 
favor as “ The Life and Letters of Wash- 
ington Irving,” by his nephew Pierre 
Irving, and, if the value of a work of the 
kind depends on the freedom with whic 
the author delineates himself and his 
pursuits therein, no biography of an 
American man of letters ever deserved 
to be received with such favor. Of the 
many who have in some sort followed 
authorship here, few are worthy to be 
considered authors, and of those few 
Irving was the one above all others who 
was most an author. He lived and had 
his being in an atmosphere of books; 
his choicest companions were bookish 
men like himself. No American ever 
knew so many English authors, and no 
American was ever held in such high 
esteem by them. They were his friends 
as well as his correspondents, and his 
reputation was as dear to them as their 
own. The biography of such a man, 
even when the materials for it are 
scanty, is likely to be entertaining, and 
when they are as abundant as in Irving’s 
case, it is certain to be so. Popular 
when it was first published, the biogra- 
phy of Irving is popular still, if the sale 
of several editions may be regarded as a 
test; and if the usual test of a cheap 
edition is to be trusted, it is destined to 
be still more popular. So, at least, think 
the publishers (G. P. Putnam & Son), 
who have just issued a new edition of 
The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving. Itisin three volumes (eighteen- 
mos, or thereabouts), each of which is il- 
lustrated with a portrait of Irving. The 
printing of these little volumes is every 
thing that ought to be looked for in a 
cheap edition of a favorite book: of this 
there are also two finer editions in dif- 
ferent sizes. 
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— A NoraBLE feature of the English lit- 
erary journals, which certainly will not di- 
minish their interest for readers on this side 
of the Atlantic, is the increasing space which 
they devote to notices of American works. 
This is a necessary result, not only of the 
greater practical nearness of the two coun- 
tries, but also of the growth of their mutual 
acquaintance, in the best intellectual sense. 
Perhaps the publishing arrangements which 
have been established, perforce, through the 
absence of any international copyright, have 
further conduced to give the two kindred lit- 
eratures a common field of circulation. The 
result, imperfectly as it is still manifested, is 
one to which no author of either country can 
be indifferent. There is nothing to lose, but, 
on the contrary, much to be gained on both 
sides, through the contrast and reciprocal 
study of contemporaneous thought and modes 
of expressiop. Intelligent criticism is valua- 
ble in proportion as it is impersonal, and per- 
haps the writers to whom the material and 
tone of a work is most foreign are best quali- 
fied to judge of its artistic merits. The dif- 
fererce between the higher literary culture 
of the two countries is one of quantity rather 
than of quality, and their mutual criticism 
will tend towards the better development of 
each, without affecting that individuality 
which is based upon the diverging life of the 
people. 

We find a notice of General Lee’s edi- 
tion of his grandfather’s book in the Sat- 
urday Review, wherein the following curious 
sentence occurs: “ The honest family pride 
displayed in the account of the ancestry of 
the Lees, . . . and which incidentally 
vindicates against Northern sneers the claims 
of the leading families of Virginia to an illus- 
trious origin, is an interesting trait in a char- 
acter so perfectly free from personal vanity 
or ambition!” The same journal asserts that 
the novel of “Fair Harvard” is “as far su- 
perior to Verdant Green in one way as to 
Tom Brown in another,” though it seems, 
singularly enough, to consider both the ath- 
letic sports and the fagging system of Har- 
vard as much more brutal than any thing 


known to the students of English universities. 
Further, sthe reviewer, in speaking of Mr. 
Bryant’s “Letters from the East,” claims 
that the charge of “coldness, polish, and 
severity,” made against the author in Ameri- 
ca, is a proof of his literary excellence. The 
Pall-Mall Gazette has a good-natured though 
sharp review of Mrs, Whitney’s “ Hitherto,” 
showing (what many reviews do not) an actual 
acquaintance with the work and a careful es- 
timate of its merits and blemishes. It is a 
good specimen of the manner in which a wri- 
ter may be honestly and gently castigated, 
without showing ill-humor or prejudice. The 
Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott is taken to task by the 
same journal for having, in his ‘“‘ Romance of 
Spanish History,” made Don John of Austria 
Prime Minister of Spain in 1677, or 181 years 
after he was born. The Atheneum heartily 
commends Hans Breitmann’s new volume, 
and reviews at some length Mr. Noyes’ “ His- 
tory of American Socialisms,” apropos of 
which it says: ‘* The story of American fail- 
ures in communism is a melancholy and yet 
suggestive narrative of human presumption 
and imbecility.” Low & Co.’s Monthly Bul- 
letin publishes a highly complimentary letter 
from the late Dean Milman to Mr. H. C. Lea, 
of Philadelphia, whose “ Studies in Church 
History ” has just appeared. 

—— Gustave Flaubert, the author of “* Ma- 
dame Bovary” and “ Salammbo,” has just 
published a new romance—“ ZL’ Education 
Sentimentale.” The story is absolutely noth- 
ing, being simply a record of the transition 
by which a sentimental French youth, with 
some cleverness, much power of sensation, 
and no principle, passes from his early inno- 
cence to a state of complete ennui and in- 
difference. To our race, such a character 
is despicable; to the French reader, we 
suppose, it must present some kind of psy- 
chological interest. M. Flaubert seems to be 
a disciple of Balzac, with one of the latter’s 
peculiar talents—he is an unrivalled word-_ 
painter of external life. Before writing 
“ Salammbo ” he went to Tunis to study the 
scenery around ancient Carthage, and the 
clearness, precision, and fulness of his de- 
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scriptions, in that work, is almost painful. 
This last romance has the same merits, which 
—so highly is the French taste developed in 
regard to style, without reference to senti- 
ment—are quite enough to insure its popu- 
larity. 

—— The life of Alexander Hertzen, whose 
death has been recently announced, is inti- 
mately connected with the intellectual devel- 
opment of Russia, and belongs, in sgne mea- 
sure, to the history of that Empire. He was 
born in Moscow, in 1812, of a Russian father 
and a German mother. As a student the ex- 
pression of liberal views brought upon him a 
temporary banishment to Siberia, after which 
he entered the Russian civil service. In 1842 
he received permission to travel, and in the 
same year published his first work, which was 
soon followed by two novels of Russian soci- 
ety, “ Doctor Crupow” and “ Whose is the 
Guilt?” He then settled in London, estab- 
lished a printing-office for the Russian lan- 
guage, and commenced the publication of his 
celebrated journal, Kolokol (The Bell), the 
success of which was phenomenal. Although 
prohibited, it was smuggled by thousands in 
Russia, réad everywhere, and supported by 
such powerful friends, that every secret of 
the Russian Court was betrayed to its editor, 
yet all attempts either to suppress it, or to 
detect its sources of information, were power- 
less, For many years, the Kolokol was a 
power in Russia: it is difficult to say how 
much of the recent development of the na- 
tion is not justly due to Alexander Hertzen. 
As the Russian press became free, the influ- 
ence of his journal diminished, and it grad- 
ually passed out of existence. Hertzen then 
retired to Paris, where he died. 

— Gustav Freytag’s last work is the 
“ Biography of Karl Mathy,” a statesman of 
Baden, whose life was none the less import- 
ant for Germany from the fact that his field 
of activity was limited, but whose name and 
history are hardly known except to those of 
his own race and language. The biography 
has excited much interest (of a political na- 
ture) in Germany. With regard to its litera- 
ry character there can be but one opinion: 
no living author writes better German prose 
than Freytag. 

—— The German papers state that the his- 
torian Gregorovius has recently discovered, 
among the archives of the house of Este in 
Modena, many valuable documents which 
throw new lighi on the history of the Borgia 
family. His “ History of Rome in the Middle 
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Ages ” has been so enriched by his recent re. 
searches that he has already projected an ad. 
ditional volume—the eighth. Six volumes 
have appeared, and have passed to a second 
edition, before the publication of the seventh. 
New editions of the Italian sketches of Gre 
gorovius—exquisite prose idyls—are also 
about to appear. 

— Mr. William Morris has a foreign rival 
in Paul Heyse, whose romances in verse have 
just been published in Berlin, They consist 
of detached stories, not connected by a com- 
mon thread of narrative, like those of the 
English poet. The titles are “ The Bride of 
Cyprus,” “ Urica,” “King and Musician,” 
“Michel Angelo,” ‘* Raphael,” “ Syritha,” 
etc. Some are Italian, some Chinese, and 
some Scandinavian. It seems impossible to 
exhaust the productive power of the modern 
German poets. The last number of the Blat- 
ter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung brings us 
reviews of nine new dramatic poems, besides 
a volume belonging to the class which Ten- 
nyson would style “ Experiments ”—an at- 
tempt to rhyme the ancient classic metres. 
Some of the specimens quoted are not wholly 
unsuccessful, The Sapphic and the Alcaic 
measures, in particular, adapt themselves easi- 
ly to rhyme; but we cannot say that they 
are an acquisition of much value. In Eng- 
lish, we must first naturalize the hexameter, 
before we can make any such doubtful ven- 
tures. 

— The last representative of the first 
literary period of Russia died recently in 
Moscow, at the age of eighty. As Ivan 
Ivanowitch Lashetchnikoff, his name is better 
known at home than abroad. He was born 
at Kolomna, in the interior of Russia, fought 
in the war of 1812, afterwards devoted him- 
self to literature, but produced nothing be- 
fore his thirty-fifth year. His first work was 
an historical novel, ‘‘ The Conquest of Livo- 
nia,” followed by a second, “‘ The Palace of 
Ice,” both of which established his reputa- 
tion. He afterwards wrote other historical 
romances, and dramas which were less suc- 
cessful, As the intimate friend of Puschkin, 
Belinsky, and the other great poets and crit- 
ics of the last generation, he will be greatly 
missed by the present, which has only the 
names of Turgenieff, Zagoskin, and a very 
few others, as the inadequate successors of 
the classic period. 

—— In the little city of Oldenburg, the 
four historical dramas of Shakespeare, Richard 
IIL, Henry IV., Parts I. and II, and Henry 
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V., were performed, not long since, on four 
successive evenings. This experiment, the 
result of which might not be so certain in 
New York, was brilliantly successful in Olden- 
burg. 

The first newspaper in Central Asia 
has just been issued in the city of Tashkend, 
in Turkestan, It is called the Tiirkistans- 
kaja Vjedemosti (Turkestan News), and will 
contain articles in three Tartar dialects, as 
well as in the Russian language. 

— Four Greek letters of the Emperor 
Frederick II. accidentally discovered in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, have been 
published in Naples. They were apparently 
written during the last year of the Emperor’s 
reign, and have a biographical if not an his- 
torical value, 


ART, 


Tue Museum of the Louvre has lately 
recovered a work of art to which a singular 
history is attached. It is a group of “ Venus, 
fettered by Cupid,” executed by a French 
sculptor in. the seventeenth century. Louis 
XIV. gave it to a French ambassador to 
China, as a present to the Emperor. For two 
centuries it stood in the Summer Palace at 
Pekin, and finally became part of the booty 
of a French soldier, at the taking of the Pal- 
ace, a few years ago. An officer purchased it 
for a hundred francs, sold it for five thou- 
sand, and it has now been purchased for the 
Louvre for thirty-five thousand. 

Castellani the younger, in Naples, 
whose private museum of antique gold, glass, 
and porcelain (commenced by his father in 
Rome) is unique among European collections, 
has recently undertaken to reproduce the art 
of majolica painting. A careful study of the 
splendid specimens in his possession has al- 
ready enabled him to attain the same bril- 
liancy, and apparent permanence, of color. 

— The City Hall at Crefeld is to be 
decorated with historical fresco-painting. A 
prize of 200 thalers was offered for the best 
design, the judges to be—whom does the 
American reader think? The City Council 
of Crefeld? A committee of private gentle- 
men? Or perhaps the North-German Parlia- 
ment? Not at all:—a Committee chosen by 
the Art Union of Westphalia and the Rhine! 
They have a curious way of managing such 
matters in Germany: these subjects “ of the 
despot and the tyrant” consider that those 
who select painting or sculpture for the adorn- 
ment of public edifices, should know some- 
thing of Art! The consequence was, they 
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gave the prize to the best design: the lucky 
artist, Jansen, is further to receive 6,000 
thalers for the execution of his cartoons in 
fresco, the subject being the history of Her- 
mann, the deliverer of Northern Germany 
from Rome. 

—— A Vienna journal gives the details of 
a regular system of manufacturing antique 
furniture, weapons, jewelry, fayence, and 
majolica, which, we imagine, will carry grief 
to the hearts of many American collectors. 
It seems that in Cologne, Paris, Brussels, 
Venice, and other cities, there are permanent 
manufactories for the production of these 
articles, employing a great number, not only 
of ordinary workmen, but also of second- 
rate artists. The wood for the ancient furni- 
ture is carefully chosen and carved, the 
worm-holes artificially produced by puncture, 
the corners and sharp outlines rubbed with 
sand-paper, dinted, bruised, and chipped, arich, 
dark color added, and then dust thrown into 
all the sunken parts, Frequently a genuine 
piece of old furniture is taken, divided into 
many parts, and each part made the founda- 
tion for an artificial reproduction of the 
whole. The effect, of course, is exactly the 
same, and for all practical purposés, the fur- 
niture is as good as the genuine,—but, then, 
there’s the price that one pays ! \ 

— Johanna Codecasa, née Saller, who 
sang the part of Zerlina in Mozart’s “ Don 
Giovanni,” when the great composer first pro- 
duced that opera in Prague (about the year 
1788 or ’90), died in Milan, last November, 
aged 100 years. Lorenzo Da Ponte, well 
known in New York, who wrote the libretto 
of the opera, was also almost a centenarian at 
the time of his death. The composer, only, 
was loved of the gods, 

—— The venerable sculptor Tenerani, who 
recently died in Rome, is one of the few art- 
ists of his day, who had both the intelligence 
and the courage to dispute the assumed dicta- 
torship of Canova. He left that master as a 
young man, and attached himself to .Thor- 
waldsen, whose purer influence is manifest in 
all his works. . Taste, harmony, and a fine 
appreciation of classic art, rather than origi- 
nality of genius, characterize Tenerani’s sculp- 
ture. He deserves to be remembered for his 
admirable arrangement of the statues in the 
Roman museums, and his careful restoration 
of imperfect antiques. s 

—— The English residents of Simla—a 
sanitarium in the Himalayas, on the borders 
of Cashmere—have recently held an art ex- 
hibition, the artists being the officers of the 
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post, the civilian residents, and their wives. 
Both the oil and water-color schools were 
represented, and some of the pictures exhibit- 
ed genuine artistic merit. But fancy the 
result, if the guests at Long Branch, Saratoga, 
or Newport, during the season, were to at- 
tempt the same thing ! 

—— The famous church of Santa Croce, 
in Florence, is now almost completely reno- 
vated. All the old whitewash and dust of 
centuries has been scraped away, and the 
original face of the walis brought to light, in 
which process many interesting discoveries 
have been made. In achapel of the right 
transept, a series of frescoes, dating from the 
fourteenth century, and supposed to have 
been painted by the pupils of Giotto, is now 
revealed. Everywhere in Italy, there seems 
to be a renaissance of the spirit of restora- 
tion and research. Societies have been form- 
ed for carrying on excavations in hitherto 
neglected localities, money is subscribed, and 
the assistance of the Italian Government has 
been secured. Great as are the treasures 
which the soil of Italy has already yielded, 
they are probably but a small proportion of 
those which may yet be recovered. 

—— The great Cathedral of Cologne is 
steadily approaching completion. During the 
year 1869, the southern tower grew thirty, 
and the northern twenty, feet in height. It 
is believed that by the end of 1871, both 
towers will have reached the base of the 
pointed octagonal lanterns, after which the 
labor will be greatly diminished. In the mean- 
time the decoration of the interior and the 
growth of the immense main portal have not 
been neglected. 

— A curious form of religious intole- 
rance has recently been manifested in Mu- 
nich. The painter Kaulbach exhibited a new 
picture, representing the inquisitor Peter 
Arbues, in the act of sentencing a heretical 
family to be burned. He immediately re- 
ceived threatening letters, to which he at 
first paid no attention, but the indications 
soon became so strong that the picture would 
be destroyed unless it were withdrawn from 
exhibition, that Kaulbach was finally com- 
pelled to remove it. This is another triumph 
of that spirit which canonized certain inquis- 
itors a few years ago, and would now restore 
the Inquisition, were such a thing possible, 
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—— This year is to witness a renewal of 
the celebrated Miracle-Plays, at Ammergau, 
in Bavaria, the last exhibition (which was at- 
tended by an immense crowd of foreign tour- 
ists) having occurred in 1860. The plays, 
representing the Creation, the Life of Christ, 
and various other Medieval mysteries, will be 
given at intervals, lasting from May until 
September. Arrangements have been made 
to entertain an immense number of stran- 
gers. 

—— The literary and artistic journals of 
Germany give prominent reports of the steps 
taken towards the foundation ofa Metropolitan 
Art-Museum in New York. The progress of 
the undertaking is followed with the deepest 
interest, and probably no other movement in 
the direction of a higher culture would 
awaken such a hearty sympathy abroad. 

— The destruction of ancient monu- 
ments in Turkey goes on at a rate that 
awakes the lamentations of civilized Europe. 
That the old walls of Constantinople should 
be torn down, is perhaps inevitable; but 
when we hear that the so-called “ Palace of 
Priam” at Assos is nearly destroyed for the 
sake of building-stone, and that the aque- 
ducts of Ephesus have been levelled to make 
a railroad, the impression is not favorable 
either to the Turkish Government or its for- 
eign advisers. When all of Asia Minor is 
opened to travel by the railways now project- 
ed, the doom of the ancient cities will be 
sealed. 

— A very interesting discovery has 
been made near Gythion (Sparta). It is a 
square-hewn stone, on the top of which five 
conical holes have been carefully cut. Each 
of these holes is of different capacity, and 
each has engraved near it the name of the 
liquid measure, for which it furnished a nor- 
mal standard. This, we believe, is the first 
instance of the actual liquid measure of the 
Greeks having been restored. 

—— The Swiss archeologists are excited 
over the discovery of a Druid altar in Canton 
Zurich. A careful inspection of this and 
other Druidical stones in the neighborhood has 
led to the discovery of about 60 hieroglyphi- 
cal figures, which have not been. deciphered. 
Without doubt these remains date from the 
ante-Roman times. 





